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PRELUDE 

A Lyric Road To Yesterday 

A FEW years ago, at the time of the short-lived furore over a very 
, young soprano in New York, an estimable institution of lofty 
aims and traditions was host at a banquet announced as in recogni- 
tion of the American singer. One of the speakers had the hardihood 
to remark that the festivity was, in reality, in recognition of the 
recognition of the American singer. 

Over several decades, and with increasing emphasis on the novelty 
as well as the pride of it, the American public has been discovering 
and rediscovering the American singer, as if he and she were a 
new apparition in the operatic heavens. This has worked no con- 
ceivable ill, save as it may have affected the tempers or the diges- 
tions of the historically-minded. It is fair to assume that living 
American artists who retired before, or between, these discoveries 
and rediscoveries have had the sweetness of spirit and the humor 
of outlook to smile indulgently on the successive revelations of 
something new under our western sun. Though at almost any time 
within a half-century, the roster of these American singers living in 
retirement would have made a showing which, for national and 
even world fame, could scarcely be challenged by any particular 
year’s discoveries, that circumstance could hardly be expected to 
divert an up-to-the-minute public from the celebrities of its own 
hour. The listening ear, of course, is for those who sing today, 
as the ear of memory is for those who sang on a yesterday. But the 
American singer of any given day is not to be regarded as the 
product of something that miraculously came into being over- 
night; and if he now stands on a plane of equality with the Euro- 
pean artist, with no such need, real or imaginary, to Italianize, 
Germanize or Frenchify a homely American name as was true of 
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his predecessors, not all the thanks should be given to the radio, the 
motion picture and the phonograph. A hundred years, at least, of 
.substantial success in the lyric theater has contributed to the pres- 
tige which the American opera singer now has. 

If some operatic road to yesterday could lead the opera habitu^ of 
to-day back to the Boston of a century ago, and he should happen on 
a certain performance of The Marriage of Figaro, the sponsoring 
company being that of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Wood (Mrs. Wood, of 
course, the widely popular Mary Anne Paton), he might have due 
cause to admire particularly the voice and dramatic gifts of an Amer- 
ican singer who on a particular evening — April 8 th, 1835, to be exact 
— ^would be making her first stage appearance as the Countess. The 
singer would be Charlotte Cushman, destined to be much better 
known in the spoken drama, but prefacing a notable career with a 
brief chapter of opera as a natural development from several years 
of social and concert singing in and about her home city of Boston. 
If that same opera habitu^ could retrace the road through each of 
the subsequent decades, he would have memorable debuts to attend 
in most of the intervening years before his progress would bring 
him back to our successive discoveries of the American singer. For 
some, he might have to go abroad, ambitious singers in each era 
finding the opportunities and the honors (not to speak of the 
honorariums) more tempting in countries of many opera houses 
than in this one of few. But should he sojourn in old Manhattan, 
he need make a journey of no greater distance than that to Brooklyn 
to be numbered among those present at one of the most surprising 
of these historic debuts, that of Minnie Hauk. The great Carmen of 
a later time would be found entering opera at fourteen in the rfilc 
of Amina in La Sonnambula-—an event comparable to the New 
York operatic d^but of Adelina Patti at sixteen in the title r 61 c of 
Lucia. How nearly Patti herself missed being an American is 
brought home to us by the record of her singing at a concert in 
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New York when she was barely seven — two years before Minnie 
Hauk was born almost within sound of Patti’s voice. 

In continuing the journey through successive operatic epochs, in- 
cluding the illustrious years of both the Academy of Music and the 
Metropolitan, our traveler would surely have cause to remember 
performances by Annie Louise Cary, Clara Louise Kellogg, Marie 
Litta, Emma Nevada, Marie Van Zandt, Emma Juch, Lillian Nor- 
dica, Emma Eames, David Bispham, Robert Blass, Louise Homer 
and many others, before he arrived at the shining hour of Geraldine 
Farrar and her Scotch-born, but otherwise American rival, Debussy’s 
“inoubliee” Mary Garden, in what was a heyday for the Ameri- 
can in opera. All along the way, he will have encountered per- 
formances he will not be likely to rank as secondary to those of the 
foremost Europeans ; he will have, for instance, the Isolde of LUlian 
Nordica to place beside the Isoldes of Lilli Lehman, Milka Ternina, 
Olive Fremstad (another foreign-born singer who will be remembered 
as an American) and Kirsten Flagstad of our own day. Could any 
human being be blessed with all this experience and not be over- 
whelmed by the colossal richness of it, his would be something 
like the true perspective to bring to bear on the careers and achieve- 
ments of the many admirable American singers who stand in the 
foreground of our opera to-day. A Rosa Ponselle, a Frederick Jagel 
and a Lawrence Tibbett are no less heartening examples because 
a Charlotte Cushman, a William Candidus and a David Bispham 
put the American singer conspicuously on the map quite some time 
before they were born. The historical perspective should quicken, 
rather than retard, aspirations in this land of many singers to come. 
The hope which underlies the preparation of this volume is that, 
in some small measure, it may aid in the acquirement of that 
perspective. 




A NOTE ON NATIONALITY 


As THIS is a book about American opera singers, some workable 
X 1. rule has had to be adopted and followed, for inclusion or 
exclusion of artists not actually natives of this continent. No dis- 
tinction is drawn here between singers born in the United States 
and singers born in Canada. Emma Albani was as much an Ameri- 
can as Emma Abbott or Emma Nevada. And Emma Juch, though 
born while her parents (residents of Detroit) were visiting in 
Vienna, has the same clear patent to American nationality as Emma 
Eames, born of American parents in Shanghai. A future singer 
brought to America in infancy, as was Elise Hensler, with almost 
her entire childhood spent in this country, her education acquired 
here and her singing career launched on this side, is not to be 
excluded because she first saw the light in Switzerland. Nor is 
Adelaide Phillipps, who always insisted on being considered an 
American, to be barred because she was about six years old before 
she left England; the more particularly since her sister and com- 
panion artist, Matilde Phillipps, was American born. 

By logical extension of the rule, OHve Fremstad and Mary Garden 
qualify as American singers. Viewed as artists, could either, with 
equal justice and like common sense, be accredited to the land in 
which she was born, but which otherwise played little part in her 
life and less in her career? Florence Easton presents a more diffi- 
cult case. She came early to this continent, she married an American, 
she built the foundations of her career here, and the heyday of that 
career was spent here. With an arbitrary choice before him, the 
author chose not to exclude an artist with so many claims for con- 
sideration among Americans. It is not possible, however, for Adelina 
Patti to be naturalized on the strength of the childhood years she 
spent here while her father was employed as stage manager for 
imported Italian opera. Her d6but in New York at sixteen re m ai n s 
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one of America’s most cherished musical memories; but it did not 
make an American of an essentially Italian singer; one who there- 
after was a resident of other lands and one whose American visits 
were for the sake of purely professional engagements. 

The rule, as followed here, with one or two arbitrary adjustments 
in borderline cases, is to include as Americans those who were 
bom abroad but who came to this country at an early age and 
thereafter actually were Americans by adoption. It has not been 
extended to include foreign artists who were well launched on their 
careers before they came to this country for the first time, even 
though they may have become American citizens later by naturali- 
zation or marriage. 
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THE BACKGROUND 

Ballad Opera from England — Some French Voyageurs — “Home, 
Sweet Home” — Garcia and Da Ponte — Malibran on the Bowery 

C OLUMBUS antedated the first Italian operas. Otherwise — ^but no, 
he might not have been a tenor, that first representative of 
the operatic species to walk upon the shores of the New World, if 
one indeed had stowed away upon the Santa Maria. Not imtil 
America was almost a nation had tenors come into favor. The New 
World was spared the castrati. This may well have been.^ur loss, 
musically as well as historically. But it forever simplifies the task of 
those who chronicle the days of America’s lyric theater. When the 
American singer arrived upon the scene, the sopranos and the con- 
traltos of the prevailing musical plays were all women. Europe’s 
long era of Opera Seria, with its London heyday for such fabulous 
vocalists as Senesino, Farinelli, Carestini and their like, had scarcely 
an echo in Puritan New England, the Cavalier South or those lively 
hotbeds of early theatrical activity, Philadelphia and New York. 
With the latter part of the eighteenth century, English ballad opera 
was a source of entertainment up and down the Atlantic seaboard, 
the repertoire including, of course, the Rich-Gay Beggar's Opera 
that had played no small part in the collapse of the reign of Opera 
Seria and the castrati in London. No one need doubt that Handel’s 
opera airs were amply known and sung in New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Charleston and many another American com- 
munity. At one time, his music must have been drawn upon for 
the pastiaios that took their tunes where they found them, as that 

33 
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of Gluck was drawn upon a little later, particularly by companies 
of French origin in the South. These latter, incidentally, brought 
to America’s shores a quantity of operatic music by Gretry, Mon- 
signy, Philidor, Rousseau, Gossec and others of the turn of the 
century to amaze the American opera patron of to-day who may 
never have heard a note of the French opera of this period in an 
American theater and precious little of it abroad. There were 
“American” operas, too, in those days, of the English ballad type. 
But to be “American” in the eighteenth century quite generally 
was to have English beginnings; the Declaration of Independence 
could not change that. So it was that the composer of T he Archers, 
given in New York in 1796, was English-born, though Benjamin 
Carr was by that time one of the most brotherly and neighborly of 
Philadelphians. What that might mean for style in music is scarcely 
to be told on the basis of the two fragments from The Archers 
which, unfortunately, are all that survive of this early predecessor 
of twentieth century American opera. 

The singers of America’s ballad-opera years were preponderantly 
English, the outstanding ones invariably so. Companies were formed 
in London to tour the colonics (later the states), much as through 
a large part of this country’s theatrical maturity companies have 
been formed in New York to tour the hinterland. The Wig- 
nells, Bretts, Pownalls, Incledons, Hodgkinsons were English. New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other points North and South 
shared in benefits that were bestowed also on the West Indies, more 
than one gifted singer of the heyday of The Beggar's Opera, Love 
in a Village, Mcdi of the Mill and Darby’s Return having emerged 
upon the American scene by way of Jamaica, Bermuda or San 
Domingo. The influx of English singers continued long after 
America had developed something of internationalism in its musical 
appetites and the appeasements thereof, certain English artists be- 
coming so thoroughly identified with America’s musical life, in fact, 
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as to seem more American than English. Among them were the 
Woods, Joseph and Mary, who first appeared in New York in 1833, 
and the Seguins, Arthur Edward and Anne (nee Childe). The 
operatic activities of the latter were among the most picturesque 
of the second quarter of the last century in this country, in that 
they were not bounded by established theaters in cities where opera- 
going, even then, was in some degree a matter of money prestige 
and social show. English ballad opera was to dwindle during the 
1820’s, when began the upward curve of Italian opera, with the 
introduction to this country of one after another of those brilliant 
vocalists from the continent of Europe whose names were to be- 
come household words and whose achievements were to inspire 
emulation. Italian opera, not English opera, brought to fruition the 
budding gifts of the American for dramatic song. From Covent 
Garden and other English theaters had come such singers as Miss 
Broadhurst, Mrs. Oldmixon, Mrs. Austin and Miss Paton (Mrs. 
Wood), but the idolatry in which they must have been held by 
many an American girl did not produce a flowering of American 
singers who could be regarded in any sense as rivals. Covent Garden, 
which later was to harbor many an American artist, some of whom 
were assumed to be English or Italian, was not in ballad opera days 
an importer of trans-Atlantic discoveries. 

The coming of the Garcias and the first real revelation of Italian 
opera to this country must have been an incentive beyond anything 
in America’s past musical history for those susceptible to the blan- 
dishments of an operatic career. English ballad opera and the slender 
works of the French transitional school presented by groups of lyric 
voyageurs never possessed the stir of novelty that was evoked for the 
New Yorkers of 1825 by the performances given in the Park Theatre 
by the company which arrived on May 25 of that year from Liver- 
pool. The next decade brought forward America’s first noteworthy 
operatic singers. The Garcia furore supplied the spark. Subsequently 
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there had to be some fanning of the flame in the vocal smithies 
before there could be a forging of talent likely to challenge public 
interest in competition with more or less celebrated artists from 
abroad. Ten years was not a long time to wait for realization of new 
ambitions engendered by the triumphs of La Malibran. Voices had 
to be trained, routine and repertory acquired. Prejudices, family or 
otherwise, had to be broken down. A transition had to come about 
from an amateur to a professional status. Italian opera, as fairly 
launched in America at the end of the first quarter of the century, 
was an exotic for the ensuing quarter to domicile, and to incorporate 
as an accepted thing in the country’s cultural and entertainment life. 

Whether the renowned Spanish tenor, Manuel del Popolo Vicente 
Garcia, came to this country on a junketing adventure of his own 
initiative and responsibility, or whether Dominik Lynch, Stephen 
Price and Lorenzo Da Ponte conspired to bring him over, is still 
a subject for dispute. Lynch could qualify as a patron of the arts. 
Price was manager of the Park Theatre. Da Ponte, one time court 
poet and adventurer, author of the books for Mozart’s Don Giovanni, 
Nozze di Figaro and Cosl fan Tutte, had come as a relic to New 
York, occupying himself with odd jobs, including the selling of 
groceries. Mozart’s collaborator was seventy-nine years old at tlic 
time the Garcias arrived. He was destined to live on another thirteen 
years in New York, trying his hand at producing opera and, in his 
closing years, finding for perhaps the first time in his tessellated and 
turbulent career something of tranquillity as Columbia University’s 
first professor of Italian. 

Lynch sought Garcia out while in Paris and the latter, with his 
mind perhaps already made up, acted on the proposal of his Amer- 
ican visitor. After about three weeks spent in rehearsals in New 
York, the company gave its first performance at the Park Theatre on 
Nov. 29, 1825, the opera being Rossini’s 11 Barbiere di Siviglia. This 
was the first of twenty-two performances of II Barbiere given during 
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the New York engagement, which continued until Sept. 30, 1826. 
A total of 80 performances of nine operas during ten months brought 
before eager New Yorkers the music of but four composers, Rossini, 
Mozart, Zingarelli and Garcia himself. Prices, at least at the outset, 
were I2 for boxes, $i for the gallery and 25 cents for the pit. The 
Park Theatre, where these performances took place, was situated on 
Park Row between Ann and Beekman streets in the district later to 
be dominated by the Woolworth Building and the Brooklyn Bridge. 
It was the second on the site to bear the name, the first Park Theatre, 
built in 1798, having been destroyed by fire in 1820. The second, 
finished in April, 1821, four years before the arrival of the Garcias, 
suffered a like fate in 1849, when the elder Garcia, the star-crossed 
Malibran and toothless old Da Ponte were all gone to eternal sleep. 

The opening performance on Nov. 29, 1825 was not, in fact, the 
American premise of The Barber, although this was its first New 
York performance in Italian. Rossini’s opera had been sung in 
English at the earlier Park Theatre on May 17, 1819. The cast for 
the Garcia production included the impresario in the tenor role of 
Count Almaviva; his daughter, Maria Felicita Garcia, the future 
Mme. Malibran, as Rosina; his wife, Mme. Joaquina Stiches Garcia 
as Berta; his son, Manuel Garcia Jr., the famous singing teacher of 
later years, as Figaro; Carlo Agrisani as Basilic; Paolo Rosich as Don 
Bartolo; Domenico Crivelli as Fiorello. The conductor was the 
regular leader at the Park Theatre, Nathaniel de Luce, whom Garcia, 
on the theater manager’s recommendation, accepted for the en- 
gagement. Eight of the company’s ten members were accounted for 
in this cast. The others were a Mme. Barbieri, soprano, and a Signor 
Milon, tenor. The second of Garcia’s famous daughters, Pauline, 
who became Mme. Viardot, rivaling, her sister as a singer and her 
brother as a teacher, was not an active singing member of the 
company, for the simple reason that she was then only four years 
old. But it is worth recalling that her earliest piano lessons were 
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given her during this tour, some say in New York, some in Mexico 
City. Malibran was seventeen, her brother twenty and the senior 
Garcia fifty, with the heyday of his notable career as an opera tenor 
behind him. 

Repetitions of 11 BarMere led on to the introduction of a comic 
opera composed by Garcia, U Amcinto Astuto, with libretto by the 
basso, Rosich, first given on Dec. 17. The audience was delighted 
by a part which took the form of an imitation of birds. New Year s 
Eve was marked by the introduction of Rossini’s Tancredi, with 
Malibran in the title role and with her mother and brother also in 
the cast, the former as Argirio, the latter as Isaura. Rossini’s Otello 
followed, on Feb. 7, 1826, Garcia singing Otello, his wife Emilia, his 
daughter Desdemona, his son lago. On the same evening, the cele- 
brated Charles Kean played Shakespeare’s Othello in another theatre. 
Rossini’s Turco in Italia and Garcia’s own Semiramide (not Rossini’s, 
as has been chronicled) were subsequent operas. The latter, known 
also by its ossia, La Figlia dell' Aria, was described as having been 
composed expressly for the city of New York by Garcia, to text by 
Rosich. Don Giovanni, in which Da Ponte naturally took a special 
interest, made its American entry on May 23. Garcia, a tenor no 
longer comfortable about his highest notes, turned baritone to sing 
the Don; his baritone son also moved down a peg to assume the bass 
role of Leporello; Angrisani — ^whose deep tones had been likened to 
a favorite church organ in Haarlem — ^was the Commendatore. Mali- 
bran contented herself with Zerlina, the while her mother assumed 
the tribulations of Elvira and Mme. Barbieri those of Donna Anna. 

Rossini was again the composer drawn upon for the new opera on 
June 27, when Malibran appeared in the title role of Cenerentola. 
A month later she sang Romeo in Zingarelli’s Giuletta e Romeo. 
On Sept. 30, II Barbiere was the opera of the farewell, as it had been 
of the entry of the Garcia troup, which headed for Mexico, leaving 
Malibran behind, she having married the French importer whose 
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name she was to bear during the remainder of her meteoric stage 
career. As Rosina, she sang two English songs in the Lesson Scene 
of the parting performance. The language later was to become 
familiar enough on her lips as she sang solos in Grace Church and, 
before her departure to resume her career in Europe, ballad operas 
on the Bowery. The first of these Bowery appearances seems to have 
been on Jan. 15, 1827 in Horn’s The DcviVs Bridge, and the last — 
her New York farewell — on Oct. 29 of that year in Boieldieu’s John 
of Paris, Fated so soon to die, she has remained one of New York’s 
most cherished memories. When her life was cut short in England 
in 1836, at the age of twenty-eight, after such successive triumphs 
as only a very few of the singing sisterhood ever have attained, Julia 
Wheatley and Charlotte Cushman already had made their debuts, 
earliest among the American-born singers who come within this 
survey of a hundred years of success on the stage of opera. 



II 

THE EMERGENCE 


Julia Wheatley and Charlotte Cushman— Eliza Biscaccianti, Juliana 

May and Lucy Estcott, Three Who Went Abroad 

T ULiA Wheatley was a child of the theater. Her father and mother, 
J Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Wheadey, were actors at the first Park 
Theatre, where Mrs. Wheatley was noted for her impersonations 
of old women. Julia, whose stage debut seems to have been made 
at six, was already appearing in public as a dancer before the Garcias 
brought Italian opera to the second Park. Two months before their 
introductory Barber of Seville she was executing a pas seul in a 
benefit performance that presented a play and an afterpiece. Her 
sister Emma made similar appearances as a child dancer and two 
Masters Wheatley appeared. One of the latter, William Wheadey, 
was regarded in his maturity as among the best and most popular 
actors of the day. Emma also attained eminence on the spoken stage. 
Julia developed a rich contralto voice and until her marriage and 
retirement was active in opera, concert and oratorio. 

The litde Julia’s debut as a dancer seems to have taken place on 
either Sept, i or Sept. 14, 1825 in New York.* If she was six in this 
year of the coming of the Garcias, she was no more than fifteen 
when she sang the role of Edoardo in a performance of Rossini’s 
opera, Edoardo e Cristina at the Italian Opera House, New York, to 
the Cristina of Signorina Fanti in the company of Messrs. Porto and 
Santi. The date of Feb. 6, 1835, when Rossini’s Siege of Corinth was 
given at the same theatre by substantially the same group of singers, 

* Annals of the New Yor\ Stage, Odell, 1928. 
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has been cited as that of Miss Wheatley’s operatic debut. The per- 
formance of Edoardo e Cristina referred to, took place on Nov. 25, 
1834- Intervening, also, before the Siege of Corinth performance was 
one of a mixed bill of parts of operas, in which Miss Wheadey sang 
Edoardo, on Jan. 23, 1835. Earlier than all of these, however, was a 
performance on May 6, 1834, of Arne’s Artaxerxes, given in con- 
junction with The Marriage of Figaro; in which, according to one 
authority. Miss Wheadey, “now grown up,” made her operatic debut 
as Semira . . . others in the cast being Horn, Mrs. Austin and Miss 
Hughes. Julia, who was a pupil of Horn, was among the singers 
presented about this time, in rival series of concerts at Niblo’s and 
Casde Garden. 

As the Siege of Corinth enjoyed several performances, one of these 
for the benefit of Miss Wheadey, the cast of that on Feb. 6, 1835, 
may be worth recording. It was as follows: Pamira, Cle. Fanti; 
Neocle, Julia Wheatley; Ismene, Rosina Fanti; Cleomene, L. 
Ravaglia; Mahomet II, A. Porto; Jero, S. Ferreu; Adrasto, F. Sapig- 
noli; Omay, L, Monterasi. 

Announced as the eleventh regular performance of this company 
at the Italian Opera House, Rossini’s Mose in Egitto was introduced 
on March 2, 1835. Miss Wheatley was cast as Amalthea. Cle. Fanti, 
Ravaglia and Fabi were among others who appeared. Parts of La 
Donna del Lago, also by Rossini, were performed on March 23 with 
Miss Wheadey as Malcolm, Fanti as Ellen and Ravaglia as the King. 

The Italian Opera House stood at the corner of Church and 
Leonard streets. The moving spirit in its erection at a cost placed 
at $150,000 was none other than old Da Ponte. Soon after Garcia’s 
departure, he had played a part in bringing to this country an opera 
company headed by Montressor for a disastrous adventure at the 
Richmond Hill Theatre in 1832. Convinced that what opera must 
have in New York, if it were to succeed, was a house designed and 
constructed especially for it, he banded together a group of citizens 
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to finance his project. Opera's new home opened its doors on Nov. 
i8, 1833 under the joint management of Da Ponte and Rivafinoli 
with Rossini's La Gazza Ladra, but in spite of the combined glamour 
of what for Americans was a relatively new form of social diversion 
and a theater which was the first in this country* to boast a tier 
composed exclusively of boxes, the season was no more successful 
than Montressor’s had been. It was then that Porto and Sacchi, the 
one a singer, the other Rivafinoli's treasurer, had their fling, with 
Julia Wheatley as one of their artists, a fledgling American contralto 
in a company otherwise composed of none too notable Italians. 

A criticism in the Morning Courier & 'New Yor\ Enquirer of 
Nov. 26, 1834, the day after the first performance of Edoardo e 
Cristina, contains the following: 

“The young debutante, Miss Wheatley, was received in the most 
flattering manner and looked the character of Edward admirably. 
She evidendy labored under apprehension throughout the entire 
performance and we shall therefore suspend our opinion of her 
singing, until we hear her again. Her recitative and cavatina in the 
second act, beautifully accompanied by Mr. Taylor on the flute, gave 
general satisfaction.” 

In a review of the mixed bill given on Jan. 23, 1835, when the 
American contralto again sang Edoardo, the same paper observes: 

“Fanti’s reception was as flattering as she could possibly desire, 
and though not in her best voice, she sang with her usual taste and 
judgment Miss Wheadey was well received . , . and acquitted her- 

self well as usual.” 

If these arc not the encomiums bestowed on a Pasta or a Grisi, 
they do justify us in considering Miss Wheatley a success in opera. 
Patient research has failed to disclose another American singer who, 

* See KrchbieFs Chapters of Opera* 
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up to that time, had acquitted herself equally well in a series of 
operas and in the company of foreign artists who, whatever their 
individual quality, were of the race of operatic interpreters. Miss 
Wheadey retired early from the stage, and opera in America pro- 
gressed through its successive stages without her. Yet she was not 
at once forgotten, as is borne out by the following tribute, which 
must have been written many years after she had given up public 
appearances: 

. . the eldest daughter of the excellent Mrs. Wheatley was attached 
to the Park Company as a juvenile actress. As she progressed in years, 
she was found to possess a rich and powerful voice. . . . During the 
season of 1835-36 (sic) Miss Wheadey was engaged as contra-alto 
of the Italian Company. . . . Had she continued in the profession, 
an increased experience would, no doubt, have acquired for her high 
distinction. Miss Wheatley was married to Mr. E. H. Miller, on the 
first of June, 1840, In the retirement to private life that ensued, 
surrounded by all the elegancies that taste can suggest and wealth 
procure, her fireside enlivened by many smiling, youthful faces, and 
graced by the presence of her venerated mother, Mrs. Miller is 
justly regarded as one of its brightest ornaments, while her unobtru- 
sive benevolence has won for her the deepest gratitude and admira- 
tion of the lowly and unfortunate.'’ * 

In thus taking leave of Julia Wheatley we are reminded that not 
all the bravura of her times was to be found in the coruscating meas- 
ures of Rossini’s treasured operas. 


CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 

The circumstance that Charlotte Cushman is remembered and 
honored as one of the greatest of American actresses, rather than as 
one of our earliest opera singers, may very well have been due to 


* Records of the New Yor\ Stage, 1750 to i860, Ireland. 
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flagrant misuse on her part of a beautiful voice. Whether she 
alone was to blame, or whether she was in some degree the victim 
of a direction that exploited her gifts wrongly and recklessly, in 
order to meet the demands of casting when there was an insufficient 
personnel, is by no means clear. The known fact is that the young 
singer, fairly launched on an opera career, damaged her voice and 
turned to the spoken stage as an alternative for the life of song 
henceforth denied her. Though she sang for friends through many 
years to come, she never returned to the lyric drama, once she had 
embarked upon its non-musical counterpart. 

Not only was Charlotte Sanders Cushman one of the earliest of 
native-born singers to make headway in opera, but she was repre- 
sentative of something that should not be forgotten the contribution 
which Puritan New England (or more particularly its literary Hub) 
made to opera in this period of the emergence of the American 
singer. Born in Boston on July 23, 1816, she was a descendant, in 
the eighth generation, of Robert Cushman, credited with having 
been a leading spirit in getting together the group that came over 
on the Mayflower. He was their business agent and followed them 
in the Fortune during July 1620. Her father, Elkanah Cushman, 
was a financial failure; and Charlotte’s mother, with five children, 
had to wage a war against want. It is said that from an early age 
Charlotte showed such musical proficiency that there was consider- 
ation of her voice as a means of livelihood. In her fourteenth year 
she sang in an amateur concert. Through the generosity of a friend 
of her mother’s, she was enabled to study with John Paddon, of the 
Chickering piano firm, who was then regarded as one of the best 
music teachers in Boston. 

Paddon made it possible for her to use a piano in a salesroom, 
there being none in the impoverished home. Moreover, it was 
through this benefactor that she met the Woods, Joseph and Mary, 
during one of their American tours. As Mary Anne Paton, Mrs. 
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Wood had been the toast of England, particularly after she had 
created the part of Rezia in Weber’s Oberon, which had its world 
premiere in London under the direction of the composer on April 
12, 1826. Among many other brilliant achievements, she had sung 
Agatha in the first English performance of Der Freischiitz two years 
earlier. For a time married to Lord William Pitt Lennox, a younger 
son of the Duke of Richmond, she found the ties of the stage 
stronger than those of domesticity and had divorced him before she 
came to America in 1834. She was by then the wife of Joseph Wood, 
a tenor, and with him shared the adventures of three American 
opera junkets that took in the cities of the Atlantic seaboard. She 
was a florid singer of brilliant attainments with a voice of extensive 
compass, described as a pure soprano, sweet-toned but powerful and 
capable of a wide gamut of dramatic expression. After'her American 
tours she sought quiet in a convent — ^but not for long. She returned 
to the stage in England and continued to perform until 1844. She 
died in 1862. 

When Charlotte Cushman was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Wood 
in Boston, during one of their engagements there, she already had 
won local attention for church and concert singing. Wood is said 
to have recognized as soon as he heard her sing that she had vocal 
talent of unusual merit. Though her voice has been described as 
properly a contralto, she made her operatic debut with the Woods 
as the Countess in Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. This was at the 
Tremont Theatre, Boston, on April 8, 1835. Through the Woods 
she became articled, as it was then described, to the Maeders, James 
G. and Clara (the latter at one time prominent in English opera at 
Niblo’s Gardens) for a tour that carried them to the deep South. 
She was then in her nineteenth year and her limited stage experience 
had included an appearance in Guy Mannering, a subject that 
was to play an important part in her later career. 

Either there was no such thing as holding back the aggressive 
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and temperamental young American singer or those who should 
have guarded her against overwork and vocal strain had much to 
answer for. Her voice began to lose its finer qualities and her upper 
notes were to desert her in New Orleans. There, the Maeders were 
giving opera in the St. Charles, described as one of the largest 
buildings in the United States at that time. The size of the audi- 
torium was a temptation for forcing, and Miss Cushman apparently 
was not the singer to go cautiously about the business of making 
herself heard. The natural consequence was that she so impaired the 
vocal organ that she broke down and had to give up singing. 
Maeder has said that she was cautioned, again and again, about 
overtaxing her youthful powers. “But, the young lady knew more 
than her teacher,” he said; “she was almost insane on the subject 
of display and effect and altogether too demonstrative in the way of 
commanding that which is only to be obtained slowly and patiently 
— operatic success.” * 

Irrespective of his warnings to the younger singer to conserve her 
powers, Maeder may have been at fault through his frequent use of 
Miss Cushman for soprano rdles, according to his needs in casting 
the operas he undertook. Miss Cushman herself has given a hint of 
this, m the following: 

“With the Maeders I went to New Orleans and sang until, owing 
perhaps to my youth, to change of climate, or too great a strain 
upon the upper register of my voice, which, as his wife’s voice was 
a contralto, it was more to Mr. Maeder’s interest to use, I found my 
voice suddenly failing me. In my unhappiness I went to ask counsel 
and advice of Mr. Caldwell, the manager of the New Orleans Theatre. 
He at once said to me, ‘You ought to be an actress and not a 
singer.’ ” ** 

* A Life of Charlotte Cushman, Price, 1894. 

** Charlotte Cushman — Her Letters and Memories of Her Life, edited by 
Emma Stebbins, 1879. 
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Even less than Miss Wheatley’s, was this brief operatic career of 
the later eminent tragedienne something to place beside the careers 
of the great European artists who in Miss Cushman’s lifetime were 
to range the continent. But it seems to be agreed that she was a 
singer of exceptional talent and she was something of a pioneer in a 
phase of American cultural growth that needed pioneering. Though 
her own place in the years of her eminence was on the spoken stage, 
she had at heart the careers of others in the lyric theater, as exem- 
plified by her interest in Clara Louise Kellogg. That notable Ameri- 
can soprano of the next era of operatic progress (she made her 
debut in 1861) has told of how the actress, then at the peak of her 
fame, arranged to put on Meg Merrilees on the night of Miss 
Kellogg’s first appearance at the Academy of Music, because the 
play was a short one and she could get through with it early enough 
to hear the last act of the opera — Rigoletto, with Kellogg as Gilda. 

Miss Kellogg has written that she felt highly praised — operatic 
acting being the semaphoric business it was — ^when Miss Cushman 
exclaimed: “The girl doesn’t seem to know that she has any arms!” 

The later of the two American artists has related as a dear memory 
an evening in the seventies at the home of Charlotte Cushman. Sid- 
ney Lanier was there with his flute, and she said the poet played 
charmingly. But the evening was Miss Cushman’s, as she sang song 
after song in what Miss Kellogg described as her “fine baritone-con- 
tralto voice,” “Again I see her,” the description runs on, “turnmg to 
talk to us between songs, emphasizing her points with that odd, in- 
evitable gesture of the forefinger that was so characteristic of her, 
and then wheeling back to the instrument” (having already simg 
“The Sands of Dee” and “Low I Breathe My Passion”) “to let 
that deep voice of hers roll through the room in “Will She Wake 
and Say Good Night?.” The voice was stilled in death on Feb. 
18, 1876. 
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ELIZA BISCACCIANTI 

The ground once broken, harrowed and seeded, a crop of Ameri- 
can opera singers was to be expected from year to year. Sparse at 
first, it eventually reached the stage of over-production, with far 
more of output than there was of market. Among the native artists 
who came to public notice soon after Julia Wheatley, was Eliza 
Biscaccianti, bom in Boston in 1824. She was perhaps the first 
American opera singer to have a measure of success abroad in the 
then current Italian repertoire. Her family name was Ostinelli and 
she was the daughter of a Boston violinist of Italian birth who 
had married a Miss Hewitt, from 1820 to 1829 organist of the now 
venerable Handel and Haydn Society. On Dec. 8, 1847, Signorina 
Biscaccianti made her New York opera debut at the Astor Place 
Opera House as Amina in La Sonnambula, a role that was to do 
similar duty nineteen years later for the prodigy, Minnie Hauk. 
The others in the 1847 cast were Morra as Lisa, Avogadro as Teresa, 
Vietti as Elvino, Avignone as Rudolfo, Signor Morra as Alessio 
and Albertazzi as the Notary. These are not names to remember. 
But they will do as well as any others for those who may pause to 
ruminate on Richard Grant White’s picturesque summation of 
opera stardom in those far-off times. 

“Meteors that blaze and burst in darkness, rockets that rush up in 
dazzling splendor and come slowly down again mere smoking 
sticks, prismatic bubbles that vanish into air, and leave behind but 
a drop of suds.” 

Eliza Biscaccianti was neither a meteor nor a rocket. Though she 
subsequently had a measure of substantial success, she was not 
lavishly extolled by those who wrote of her d^but. In Boston she 
fared better and was encouraged by friends to go to Europe, where 
she remained several years, appearing in opera in Italy and possibly 
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elsewhere on the Continent. In 1852, she married a ’cellist known 
as Bianchi. Together they went to San Francisco in 1852, where 
Mme. Biscaccianti was for a time a church soloist and where in 1861 
she started an opera company with local talent. It went the way of 
most such companies. Separated from her husband, she was forced 
to keep herself afloat by singing in a minstrel show. From San 
Francisco she went to Peru and later returned to Europe, establish- 
ing herself in Milan as a teacher of singing. 

Shortly before her death, in July, 1896, in the Rossini Foundation 
Home for Musicians and Artists in Paris, at the age of seventy-two, 
she expressed the desire that her passing should be made known 
to the American press. A paper in Boston accorded her ten lines, 
one in New York seventeen. Brief as these obituary notices were, 
space was found in the longer of the two for a reference to her 
first appearance at the old Astor Place Opera House in 1847. “She 
was young, beautiful and possessed a sweet soprano voice that 
charmed her hearers, and her American tour was a continuous 
triumph.” 

In writing of a Boston appearance, a reviewer of her own day 
described her voice as one “naturally beautiful, wonderfully sym- 
pathetic” and “cultivated to the highest degree. Her execution really 
rivals Laborde’s, and in her rendition of ‘Ah! non giunge’ carried 
the house by storm.” * 


JULIANA MAY 

Juliana May was a native of Washington, D. C., who studied 
abroad and sang in Italy and England before returning to New 
York intent upon a professional career in grand opera. The only 
reviews uncovered by this investigator were hostile in tone, sug- 
gesting that perhaps too much advance reclame had reacted against 
•New York Musical Review and Gazette, Feb. 5, 1859. 
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the lady. With admissions that she possessed an excellent voice were 
more than veiled hints that she had not progressed beyond the ap- 
prenticeship of her art. On the occasion of an appearance on the 
same platform with Eliza Biscaccianti— the Handel and Haydn 
society program in Boston already referred tn-it was granted that 
“a sort of dazzling Bolero from Verdi’s Vepres Stciliennes she sang 
very well, but ‘The Last Rose of Summer’ was shockingly 
mangled.” Appended was an expression of opinion that to-day 
would probably be blue-penciled from any bit of music criticism: 

“It was very proper that Madame Biscaccianti received all the 
bouquets and Miss May none, for if she had treated them as she did 
Moore’s poor ‘Rose’ they would have soon been used up. * 


LUCY ESTCOTT 

Contemporaneous with these singers was Lucy Estcott or Escott 
or Eastcott, whose name was variously spelled in England and 
America. Her maiden name was Lucy Grant. Born in Springfield, 
Mass., she was educated in Italy, where she made her operatic debut. 
Her chief successes seem to have been in London. There is record 
of her having accompanied the violinist, Ole Bull, on a tour of the 
South, after which she appeared (Jan. 24, 1851) in New York in 
one of the so-called “lottery concerts,” in which the musical interest 
had to compete with “a distribution of gifts.” On Feb, 13, 1851, 
Mrs. Eastcott, as she was alternately billed, participated in a benefit 
program given in Tripler Hall, New York, in behalf of Hungarian 
exiles. Also on the program were Mme. Stephani and an American 
tenor, Henry Squires, who is to be found singing Manrico to Mrs. 
Estcott’s Leonora in a performance of ll Trovatore on Oct. 4, 1858 
in New York. 

•New York Musical Review and Gazette, Feb. 5, 1859. 
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When Mrs. Estcott made her reappearance in Boston in March, 
1859, after her reputed successes abroad, she apparently suffered, in 
the way Juliana May had suffered, as the result of over-heralding. 
No such praise was vouchsafed her as she had garnered in London. 
As an example of the reception accorded her in the English capital 
by at least a part of the press, the following is quoted: 

“The performance of La Donna del Lago at Drury Lane is gready 

in advance of Mr. Smith’s previous efforts The prima donna, 

Miss Lucy Escott, is a charming Elena. She is a young American lady 
who has gathered laurels in Italy, and well deserves them. She is 
handsome and graceful; is gifted by nature with a lovely soprano 
voice, which has been highly cultivated by the appliances of Italian 
art; and as an actress has energy and feeling. She has been received 
with enthusiasm and has apparendy a brilliant career before her.” 

The company with which Mrs. Estcott sang the American per- 
formance of 11 Trovatore already referred to was brought from 
England under the direction of Burton, the once-celebrated actor- 
manager. Successive performances failed to enlist the Manhattan 
public and within a week Burton closed the theater and ended his 
management. The New York Herald quoted Mrs. Estcott as ac- 
cusing him of failing to fulfill his contract with her and lamenting 
that she had been induced to leave England “on faith,” declining 
“most favorable engagements” to do so. 
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ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS AND AN ERA 
OF FULL-BLOWN SONG 

European Prepar(ztion and Adventures as Signorina Fillippi — The 
Discovery of Matilde, a Cinderella of Sisterly Love 

T hough Adelaide Phillipps was born in England, she was 
brought to America when she was only seven years old. 
Through residence, upbringing and the salient considerations of her 
career, she qualifies beyond quibble as an American. Her sister, 
Matilde Phillipps, also an opera singer, was born in this country. 
With the successes of Adelaide Phillipps at home and abroad, the 
days of budding were over for the native exponent of the lyric 
drama. Hers was a fully-rounded operatic career in an era of full- 
blown song. 

Stratford-on-Avon was this artist’s birthplace. The year was 1833. 
From her mother, Adelaide inherited a predisposition for the stage, 
Mrs. Phillipps having been a teacher of dancing. On the side of her 
father, a chemist and druggist, the girl was of Welsh extraction. 
Leaving behind them the Tudor charms of Shakespeare’s town, the 
family emigrated to America in 1840, going to Boston after a short 
stay in Canada. Again, as in the case of Elise Hensler and Eliza 
Biscaccianti, it was Boston that contributed a prima donna to the 
lyric theaters of both the Old World and the New. As a dancer, 
Adelaide Phillipps followed in the steps of Julia Wheatley, appear- 
ing on the stage of the Tremont Theatre in Boston when she was 
less than ten years old (Jan. 12, 1842). This was followed in the 
ensuing year by an engagement at the Boston Museum. 

42 
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These “prodigy” appearances were not, however, confined to 
dancing. It is said that she impersonated five characters and intro- 
duced several songs in the Tremont Theatre performance, the attrac- 
tion being a comedy. Old and Young. When she emerged on the 
boards at the Boston Museum (Sept. 25, 1843) it was in the role of 
Little Pickle in The Spoiled Child. To her fell the song, “Since 
Then I’m Doomed,” and it is related that she delivered it with much 
effect.* Still so much of a child was Adelaide that she would roll 
her hoop back and forth to the rehearsals. 

Vocal studies were pursued in the succeeding years with Mme. 
Arnould, whose husband was a teacher of French. Among Adelaide’s 
fellow pupils was the tenor, Harrison Millard, who settled in 
New York in 1856 as a teacher and a composer of songs. Mme. 
Arnould recognized the unusual talent of her charge and at seven- 
teen had the child’s head full of the idea of a career in opera. As a 
friend described her then, Adelaide was “the brightest, healthiest, 
happiest young woman I had ever seen. I remember her showing 
me with girlish pleasure the play-bill, printed on white satin.” The 
play was Cinderella, given for the child’s benefit as she was about 
to leave Boston for the next step in her preparation for a life of 
song.** 

The year 1850 was a decisive one for Adelaide and the Phillipps 
family. Local connoisseurs had assured father and mother that their 
daughter had the gifts for opera, but it remained for Jermy Lind to 
brush away any lingering doubts. When the Swedish nightingale 
visited Boston in that year, Adelaide sang for her. The great so- 
prano, then at the peak of her career, advised the young actress and 
dancer to give up the dramatic stage and devote herself to music. 
Beyond that, Jenny Lind sent the girl a check for a thousand dollars 
and a letter in her own handwriting, commending her to Lind’s 

* Adelaide Phillipps — A Record, Waterston, 1883. 

**lbid. 
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teacher, the celebrated Manuel Garcia (the same who had sung 
baritone parts in his father’s company in New York’s first Italian 
opera stagione in 1825). The letter conveyed also some sisterly ad- 
vice about life on the stage. Others were ready to help Adelaide 
reach her goal. Jonas Chickering of the piano firm was a generous 
contributor. 

The applause of her benefit performance ringing in her ears, 
Adelaide then went abroad with her father, arriving in London in 
1852 when she was nineteen years old. After a considerable sojourn 
in Golden Square, Mr. Phillipps returned to America, leaving his 
daughter engrossed in her studies with Garcia. These continued 
for nearly two years, and were supplemented by earnest study of 
the Italian language. Late in 1853, her father having returned from 
America, Miss Phillipps went with him to Italy and there studied 
acting under an individual rejoicing in the sonorous appellation of 
Signor Profondo. Her training as a dancer, as well as her appear- 
ances as a child actress, gave her advantages of poise and bodily 
command rarely found among operatic fledglings. 

Though a trusted authority * gives the date* of her Italian d^but as 
Dec. 17, 1854, at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, in the r 61 e of Rosina, 
the singer’s own diary tells of an earlier appearance at the Teatro 
Grande, Brescia. The opera was Semiramide and the artist was 
billed as Signorina Fillippi, the name by which she was to be known 
for the remainder of her stay in Italy. The date, according to the 
diary, was Nov. 5, 1853, An adopted sister who subsequently mar- 
ried Adelaide’s brother, Adrian, has told the story of that d(6but, in 
which the young contralto was required to win over the opera 
attache and the critics. They had come to the performance preju- 
diced against her because of her obstinate conduct at the dress 
rehearsal. For reasons of her own. Miss Phillipps did not wish to 
appear in the armor of Arsace at that rehearsal; contrary to what 

* Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 
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was expected of her, she came on the stage in street attire. Moreover, 
she persisted in singing the part through in the half-voice. In con- 
sequence, not a hand was raised to applaud her when, properly clad 
in Arsace’s armor, she made her first entry at the performance. The 
recitative with which she began her air was received in silence; so 
was the succeeding andante. But the enthusiasm with which she 
flung herself into the cabaletta, as well as the beauty of tone with 
which she endowed it, swept away all vestiges of resentment and 
she was granted a stormy initial success. Four weeks were spent in 
Brescia and with each reappearance Signoritia Fillippi was made 
more conscious of the manner in which she had pleased her first 
audiences. A Brescia criticism of the day describes her as “young 
and attractive, with a genuine contralto voice, rich and strong, at 
the same time of true intonation, sweet and flexible.” * 

Two agents from Milan went to interview the American contralto 
at Crema, whither she had gone with her father and where she had 
her first experience with the old Italian custom of inviting promis- 
ing young aspirants to sing for nothing. The impresario at La Scala 
insisted on a three-year contract. This Miss Phillipps would not 
agree to, particularly since the manager of the Carcano made an 
offer limited to the spring season. The singer’s diary shows that 
father and daughter were short of money and that the advance 
which was expected at the Carcano was not forthcoming. After 
weeks of waiting, with no opportunity to sing. Miss Phillipps finally 
was given a place on a program put on as a benefit for another 
prima donna. She put her trust ui the air of Arsace, “Ecco mi al 
fine” (presumably the one with which she had won over the hostile 
audience at her Italian debut) and repeated the experience of 
Brescia. The house was like an icebox during the recitative but 
became delirious with enthusiasm in the closing cabaletta, which 

*La Patna, Brescia, Dec. 1853, as translated in Adelaide Phillipps — A 
Pecord. 
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she was obliged to repeat after she had been called out seven times. 
The young singer could not sleep that night. The next morning the 
manager of the Carcano told her she was the talk of Milan. But 
Miss Phillipps was not happy there and wrote that she did not regret 
leaving the Carcano to fulfill an engagement at Rovereto. 

The jealousies of which Minnie Hauk was to complain through- 
out her career were not reserved by Europeans for the sole irritation 
of the later representative of the American singer. At Rovereto, 
Miss Phillipps found herself in the bad graces of both the tenor 
and the soprano. Because she had declined to be seen extended on a 
couch in a scene where a lay figure would serve, the report was 
spread that the American contralto was putting on airs and had re- 
fused to sing at the tenor’s benefit. To her amazement hisses greeted 
her when she next appeared, the part being Rosina in 11 Barbiere. 
She got through the act, but burst into tears as she was leaving the 
stage. Her tears caused the Italians to repent their hostility and she 
was liberally applauded during the remainder of the performance. 

These adventures were attended by an abiding worry over lack of 
funds. As many another was to do later, the young American 
discovered that to sing in Italy was one thing, to be paid a living 
wage for singing there was quite another. With no personal means 
and with the sum advanced her by Jenny Lind and Boston friends 
long since expended, Miss Phillipps and her father agreed that their 
best course was to return to America. In August, 1855, were 
back in Boston. In October of that year Adelaide gave a concert in 
Music Hall. She sang a group of opera arias and accompanied her- 
self at the piano for “Home, Sweet Home.” A reviewer noted that 
she had profited by much diligent study under good masters and 
predicted that she would make a sensation in opera. Her mother 
died soon after this, just as she was about to depart for New York 
to make her American operatic debut at the Academy of Music. In 
Boston she had sung in a series of ballad operas. The Devil's Bridge, 
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The Cabinet and The Duenna among them. Her introduction in 
grand opera was to bring her under the aegis and the baton of Max 
Maretzek. 

On March 17, 1856, Miss Phillipps emerged upon the Academy 
stage as Azucena in Verdi’s II Trovatore. It was said of her that she 
elevated the character of the Gypsy mother from that of a melo- 
dramatic ranter to a tragic heroine. Her treatment of declamatory 
passages, particularly in the “Condotta dell’era” was spoken of as 
exceptional. Another success of this first season at the Academy was 
the part of Leonora in Donizetti’s Favorita, which had been intro- 
duced to America in New Orleans some twelve years before. The 
characterization was renowned in its day for its pathos as well as 
for its vocal beauty and became one of those most thoroughly identi- 
fied with Miss Phillipps in the minds of her admirers. Maretzek 
included the American contralto in the company he took to Havana 
in 1857. The engagement was an unfortunate one, in that Miss 
Phillipps contracted yellow fever in Cuba and never fully shook off 
some of its effects. 

After further appearances in America, in oratorio and concert as 
well as in opera. Miss Phillipps embarked on a tour of Europe in 
1861, her Paris debut being made at the Theatre des Italiens 
in October of that year. Under date of Paris, Oct. 25, the Boston 
Advertizer printed the following from its correspondent: 

“The musical portion of your readers will be glad to learn that 
Miss Adelaide Philhpps, as Signorina Fillippi, has passed through 
the severe trial of a first appearance before a Parisian public with 
entire success. The critical audience of the Salle Ventadour sat in 
judgment upon her Azucena last night, and gave it their unqualified 
approval. Accustomed as they have been to Alboni, and no one else 
in that part, it was not to be expected that they were to experience 
any new sensation in the rendering of the music. To achieve success 
it was necessary to make it a dramatic triumph. Alboni, with her 
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wealth of voice, is so fat that she can only stand still while the music 
gushes from her throat like a fountain. Miss Phillipps, on the other 
hand, has a great deal of dramatic power, and displayed it to such 
purpose in her delineation of the fierce, revengeful, yet loving gypsy 
mother, that she would have made a hit with far less vocal excellence 
than she possesses, for the French like acting above all things, and 
Alboni is one of the few whom they would tolerate without it.” 

Other appearances were made in Paris in Verdi’s Un Ballo in 
Maschera and Rossini’s Semiramide. So successful was the outcome 
that the impresario engaged the American for the entire season at 
Les Italiens the following year— an engagement never carried out, 
the impresario being supplanted by another who looked elsewhere 
for his talent. Leaving Paris for Spain, Miss Phillipps sang as leading 
contralto of a company under the direction of Signor Merelli which 
included Anna de La Grange as its chief soprano. 

Madrid, Barcelona and lesser Spanish cities were visited, and after 
a return to Paris a second tour was undertaken in 1862, including 
Holland, Belgium and Hungary, with a dip into Poland. Engage- 
ments were offered Miss Phillipps for St. Petersburg, but she de- 
clined them, being fearful of the climate, particularly because of 
her distress during some unusually cold weather in Madrid. At the 
close of this tour the contralto returned to America. By this time 
her repertoire had been extended to include the contralto roles in 
most of the Italian operas that then held the boards. In addition 
to further appearances at the Academy, she appeared in many 
American cities and in the Spring of 1866 ventured to Havana a 
second time, for a season under the direction of Signor Lorini. She 
traveled many thousands of miles to give concerts in California and 
other Western states, and appeared in opera in Philadelphia, Boston, 
Chicago and elsewhere as well as* in New York. She was the con- 
tralto soloist of the Peace Jubilee festival in Boston in 1869, Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa being the soprano. Because of the illness of her father 
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she remained at home most of that year and until he died in 
October, 1870. The following year she returned to the operatic stage 
as a member of the Carl Rosa company and sang Azucena in the 
performance of II Trovatore which inaugurated that company’s en- 
gagement at the Academy of Music, New York, on Easter Monday, 
1871. Other principals were Parepa-Rosa, Theodor Wachtel and 
Charles Santley. 

After touring the country with a quartet of artists in 1874, Miss 
Phillipps formed the Adelaide Phillipps Opera Company and ex- 
perienced a failure, though she devoted herself wholeheartedly to 
the enterprise, even singing a small role in Cenerentola at the time 
her sister, Matilde, made her debut in the title part. A few years 
later (1879) she became identified with the Boston Ideal Opera 
Company and sang with it until 1881, when she made her last ap- 
pearance on the stage in Cincinnati. She was then forty-eight years 
old and had been singing in opera for nearly thirty years. She retired 
to her brother’s farm, adjacent to the estate of Daniel Webster, at 
Marshfield, Mass. A recurrent illness caused her to go abroad in 
search of alleviation and she died at Carlsbad on Oct. 3, 1882. 

One of her associates in the Boston Ideal Opera Company — ^thc 
inimitable Henry Clay Barnabee of the later Bostonians — ^wrote of 
Adelaide Phillipps: 

“Among a large number of distinguished characteristics of her 
dramatic excellence was her absolute identification with the character 
she assumed, and her attention to the smallest details, to attain which 
she availed herself of any suggestions. I remember standing in the 
wings and observing the military correctness and precision with which 
she performed the operation of sheathing her sword in the r&le she 
was performing, and learned on inquiry that she had taken lessons 
from an army officer.” * 

* Adelaide Phillipps — A Record, Waterston, 1883. 
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The beloved Sheriff of Nottingham might have had equally in- 
teresting observations to make, though perhaps not so compli- 
mentary, if his massive brain and eagle eye had been focused on 
some later prima donnas, with or without a sword. 

MATILDE PHILLIPPS 

Though Matilde Phillipps attained no such celebrity as her elder 
sister, her measure of success justifies her inclusion in this record of 
careers. Twenty years younger than Adelaide, her public appear- 
ances began in a later period and the sisters appeared together only 
in the closing years of Adelaide’s stage career. Matilde was much the 
longer-lived, her death taking place on March 12, 1915, when she 
was sixty-two, as compared to the narrow span of forty-nine years 
that was granted Adelaide. Though she acquired a respectable 
repertory of grand opera roles abroad, and had appeared with the 
American Opera Company in this country, Matilde is best remem- 
bered for roles in works of a lighter genre, sung with the Boston 
Ideal Opera Company and including Gilbert and Sullivan parts. 

Adelaide is said to have been much excited when, at the peak of 
her own career, she first heard her young sister really sing. Though 
she had not previously thought of a career for Matilde, she deter- 
mined then and there that the girl should be sent to Garcia in Lon- 
don. In 1868 the sisters went abroad together and Matilde was duly 
launched upon her studies with Adelaide’s old master. Both sisters 
were summoned home, first Adelaide, then Matilde, by their father’s 
illness; and the younger was confronted by the ordeal of having to 
sing before the famous elder, who naturally wished to see what 
progress had been made. Summoning all her courage, Matilde sang 
a Rossini air to Adelaide’s expressed satisfaction. 

Returning to London before her father died, Matilde continued 
her studies for a period, then went to Italy for her d^but. She sang 
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in small opera houses there and had an engagement in Sardinia. A 
contralto like her sister, she seems to have devoted herself largely 
to the operas of Rossini, appearing in Semiramide, Cenerentola, 
Tancredi and Ultcdiana in Algeri. She spent the winter of 1874-5 
in Paris, studying with Garcia’s sister, Mme. Viardot-Garcia, the 
same who as a child of five is said to have had her first piano lessons 
in New York at the time the other members of the f amil y were 
acquainting Father Knickerbocker with the airs and grace notes of 
Italian opera. While abroad she became a subject of news dispatches 
from Genoa as the result of swinoming out to rescue a young Ameri- 
can who had been seized with cramps and whose unconscious form 
she had to propel to the shore unaided. 

Matilde Phillipps made her American operatic debut at the 
Academy of Music on Feb. 18, 1876 in the name part of Rossini’s 
Cenerentola, this being the occasion on which Adelaide sank her 
own fame and personality in the small r 61 e of Tishi. The younger 
sister, in describing her first success, said that Adelaide was so de- 
lighted she forgot to be the cruel, haughty person she was supposed 
to be and went about the stage beaming with pleasure. From the 
New York Tribune is quoted the following: 

“The interesting debutante who took over the fine r 61 e of 
Cinderella won a success of the most complete and gratifying kind. 

In personal appearance on the stage she bears some resemblance to 
her sister ... in the quality of her voice the resemblance is very strong. 

It is in texture one of the most beautiful contralto voices our stage 
has recently heard. The lower register is full, rich and mellow; the 
middle and upper notes are invariably sweet and clear, and the voice 
is perfectly homogeneous through its whole range.” 

After sharing with Adelaide the failure of the Adelaide Phillipps 
Grand Opera Company, Matilde found her niche in the Boston 
Ideals, as the company was popularly called. Tom Karl was the 
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leading tenor of this company and it included others, besides the 
comedian, Henry Clay Barnabee, who became national favorites in 
the tours of the light opera group known as the Bostonians. Those 
veteran theater-goers who remember Matilde Phillipps in light 
opera would appear to be agreed that Rossini’s loss was Sullivan’s 
gain. 



IV 

ELISE HENSLER 


The Boston Tailo/s Daughter Who Became {Almost) A Queen — 
"La Spia," An “American” Opera of the Eighteen-Fifties 

T hey may have exaggerated, those who averred that the tailor’s 
sign over Conrad Hensler’s shop in West Street, Boston, was 
a rusty one; or that it creaked in a way unworthy of the daughter 
who was first an opera luminary and later the morganatic wife of a 
King of Portugal. But whatever the merits of these contentions or 
those of the sign, it would seem that Conrad Hensler was a man 
educated to more than his trade, having come to Boston from 
Switzerland to escape military service and left behind him connec- 
tions that were not those of the ordinary journeyman of needle and 
shears. With him came his wife and infant daughter, the future 
Countess of Edla and spouse of Dom Fernando; or, as the Almanack 
de Gotha once had it, Ferdinand Auguste-Frangois Antoine, King 
of Portugal, Duke of Saxony, Field Marshal-General; former hus- 
band of Maria II da Gloria, Queen of Portugal; father of Don 
Pedro, King of Portugal. 

The daughter of the Boston tailor was Elise Hensler, the first 
American opera singer to make her New York d^but at the 
Academy of Music and among the first to attract attention abroad. 
Born in 1836, she lived to be 93, her death taking place in Lisbon 
on so recent a date as May 21, 1929. For more than forty years she 
had lived in seclusion, having abandoned court life on the death of 
her husband in 1885. There is not a singer in to-day’s opera at the 
Metropolitan who was alive at the time Elise Hensler quit the 
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stage, in the eighteen-sixties, yet she lived on into the heyday of 
most of the outstanding ones. Rosa Ponselle was singing Norma 
and Lawrence Tibbett Jack Ranee in the year of Elise Hensler’s 
passing. Jonny Spielt Auf had just come and gone. Yet Elise Hensler 
had been a member of the cast which sang Luigi Arditi’s so-called 
American Opera, La Spia, based on Cooper’s novel, “The Spy,” 
first given at the Academy on March 24, 1856. And among her com- 
panions in that performance were the oncc-widely celebrated so- 
prano, Anna de La Grange and the long popular tenor, Pasqualino 
Brignoli, the former a mere entry in the lexicons, the latter a legend 
to which still clings some memory of a man. 

Miss Hensler, who has been described as a tall and handsome 
brunette, grew up as an ordinary school girl in Boston and Spring- 
field, but not without attracting attention to her voice. In Boston 
she studied with a Signor Corelli, in Springfield with one Guidi, 
both of whom had reputations as skiging teachers in their time. In 
her middle ’teens. Miss Hensler sang in a church and at pupils’ 
recitals. Hensler was urged to send his gifted daughter abroad for 
study and a possible career. Others assisted him in doing so, among 
them the Boston wit, “Tom” Appleton. For two years, the young 
girl studied in France and Italy, then made her debut at La Scala 
in Italy, where her name is to be found listed in the Compagnia di 
Canto for the early carnival season of 1855. U Trovatore, I Lombardi 
and Unda di Chamounix were among operas of that Scala season 
which still have a place in the operatic scheme though 1 Lombardi 
is for most patrons of the lyric theater of to-day only a name to be 
associated with the younger Verdi. For novelties which no theatre 
of our era is likely to proffer. La Scala brought out Petrella’s Marco 
Visconti, Chiarmonte’s Inez and Muzio’s Le Due Regine* 

Miss Hensler’s name is not to be found on the Scala roster for 
1856. She had returned to America and she sang that year at the 
* La Scala, lyyS-igoB, G. Ricordi & Co. 
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Academy of Music. According to the Boston Transcript she was 
heard in '‘her native city” in the title role of Unda di Chamounix 
in January of 1855, the year she was listed at La Scala. That she was 
in America in June, 1855, the Scala listing notwithstanding, is proved 
by a review of a performance of Unda on the i6th of that month 
that would seem to be the one attributed to January. This review, 
contained in the Boston correspondence of the 'New Yor\ Musical 
Review and Gazette of June 30, 1855, was preceded in an issue of 
two weeks earlier by an advance notice of the forthcoming opera, in 
which it was said: 

“A second American prima donna has returned to her native land, 
after fulfilling a successful engagement abroad, and winning laurels 
upon foreign stages. Some few years since, Miss Hensler, then quite 
young (she is not yet twenty, we believe) was well known and 
admired in musical Boston. Her talents were of such promise that 
it was deemed advisable that she should go where better oppor- 
tunities were afforded for vocal cultivation than are as yet offered at 
home. After spending some two years at one of the most famous 
European conservatories she commenced a successful engagement at 
La Scala, Milan. 

'"...But in the midst of a triumphant career. Miss Hensler was 
obliged to sacrifice her engagement and decide upon a speedy return 
home. She might have remained longer in Italy, and most probably 
much more to her pecuniary benefit, but the sudden sickness of her 
father forced her to turn her back upon the bright prospects before 
her. She has arrived in our city, and will make her first appearance 
in her native land on Saturday evening in Donizetti’s Linda di 
Chamounix, 

‘"Miss Hensler is a charming singer. Although her voice is not 
large, (it has years yet in which to gain fullness and power) it is a 
very pleasant and sympathetic voice; resonant and equal in its 
registers. She is a pure soprano who evinces an excellent method and 
good style. * . V 
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In reviewing the performance the New York Times of June i8, 
1835 referred to the soprano’s debut as “triumphantly successful.” 
The house, it was stated, applauded her with “encouraging gal- 
lantry” at her first appearance. Without any apparent nervousness 
she began the opening scene and “at once enlisted the sympathies of 
the audience.” Continuing, the review reads: 

“The quality of Miss Hensler’s voice is sympathetic and sweet. 

It does not command admiration but beseeches it, and is precisely 
the voice to strengthen with practice and study. If a conscientious 
regard be paid to the latter, there can be but little doubt that Miss 
Hensler will eventually take a high rank among eminent sopranos. 
Her method is the pure Italian, and so far as it goes, admirable. 
We should do an injustice to Miss Hensler and to ourselves were 
we to imagine for a moment that her studies are ended. In the 
delivery of her voice and in fluent phrasing she has much to learn. 

“On the other hand, she has no mannerisms which it would be 
desirable to forget. What she does now is but a promise of what she 
will be able to do hereafter. At present a quiet neatness of style, 
correct intonation, and a charmingly sweet voice are the chief char- 
acteristics of her singing. The compass of her voice we should take to 
be about two octaves and a note or two over, of good quality. The 
lower notes are deficient in roundness and sonority; the upper ones 
clear and delicious. The register is smooth and well connected 
throughout. 

“In personal appearance Miss Hensler is young and interesting. 
Her deportment on the stage might be improved materially without 
losing any of its attractive modesty. In a dramatic point of view Miss 
Hensler has everything to learn. To sum up. Miss Hensler has a 
delightful voice and some skill, but she needs more practice before 
she can do full justice to the former or the latter.” 

From the Musical Review and Gazette of Oct. 20, 1855. 

“There has been nothing new during the last fortnight but Auber^s 
Masaniello, with the first appearance of Miss Hensler as Elvira. . . . 
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The part of Elvira is not a very grateful once. The music she has to 
sing is in several respects weaker than that of the other principal 
roles; besides, she stands almost outside of the real action of the 
opera. Miss Hensler did, however, very well with her part; she sang 
correctly, and overcame the difficulties of the music with great neat- 
ness and accuracy. A litde more abandon, and the natural qualities 
of this lady — ^the most prominent of which is her sweet and pure 
soprano voice — will not fail to impress more deeply than they can do 
now. We rejoice in observing that Miss Hensler has not formed any 
bad habits in her singing; let her go on as she has begun . . 

Miss Hensler fared well in the reviews written of Arditi’s La Spia 
but first interest naturally was in the opera. The Times critic ob- 
jected to the manner in which “Hail Columbia” was introduced 
into the Finale of the third act, raising the point that this was an 
anachronism, the song not having yet been written in the days of 
Cooper’s “Spy.” The opera was found to have an excess of patriot- 
ism. Musically it was regarded as well orchestrated and melodious, 
but the solos sounded too much as if they had been written for the 
clarinet. “Mr. Arditi,” the Times reviewer continued, “has evidently 
studied Verdi with devotion, and has acquired all of his speed, much 
of his mannerism and some of his melody, but he lacks the oc- 
casional force and truth of the Musical Thunderer. Taken as a 
whole, the opera of the Spy is a creditable work. It displays in- 
genuity and skill, and although not so original as a new opera 
should be, it has points of freshness and strength which cannot be 
overlooked.” 

After the season in which the Arditi Spy was produced (in 
Italian, of course) Miss Hensler returned to Europe, with fateful 
consequences that included her abandonment of the operatic stage. 
She was engaged for the Royal Opera in Lisbon and opened her 
engagement there on the birthday of Dom Fernando, who sat in 
the royal box. Dom Fernando was a German princeling of the 
house of Saxe-Coburg and brother of the reigning duke. He was 
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born on Oct. 29, 1816, hence was twenty years older than the opera 
singer, then barely twenty-one. He was a nephew o£ the King of 
the Belgians and first cousin of Prince Albert, the husband of Queen 
Victoria. His mother was the Princess Antoinette de Kohary, to 
whom Ferdinand (or Fernando) was indebted for the private for- 
tune he took with him from his father’s duchy to his adopted 
country of Portugal. This transfer of nationality and worldly wealth 
was made in 1836 when the German married Maria II da Gloria, 
Queen of Portugal and sister of Dom Pedro II, Emperor of Brazil. 
Dom Fernando held in Portugal a position like that held by his 
cousin Albert in England. There was this difference, the Portuguese 
called him king-consort rather than prince-consort. When the queen 
died in 1863, Dom Fernando became king-regent, pending the 
majority of their elder son, Dom Pedro. Pedro had attained to regal 
age and ascended the throne in 1855 at the time Miss Hensler went 
to Portugal. So Dom Fernando was both a widower and a king- 
emeritus. 

The opera house, then considered a particularly magnificent one, 
had a history going back to 1793. Never a rival of Naples or Milan, 
Lisbon’s lyric drama might have fared better in a comparison with 
lesser Italian cities at that time than in any subsequent period. Dom 
Fernando was its staunch patron. It was said of him that he had an 
exceptional baritone voice, and that he was otherwise an excellent 
musician, reading music as readily as those about him read print. 
A member of many scientific societies and an enthusiast on archi- 
tecture and landscape gardening, he numbered among his accom- 
plishments those of a linguist who spoke fluently the principal 
modern languages — ^English without an accent. He was described 
as a tall and very handsome man whose personal dignity was pro- 
nounced and whose popularity with all classes was genuine. He 
painted well, he was a sculptor, he etched on copper. And he had a 
discriminating eye as well as a critical ear for Miss Hensler. It is said 
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that arrangetaents were made then and there, while Dom Fernando 
sat in his box, for the inevitable meeting of the king-emeritus and 
the tailor’s daughter. 

That meeting speedily was brought about at a musical soiree given 
at the Lisbon palace of the Infanta Isabella of Portugal, an aunt of 
Dorn Fernando. Not until June 10, 1869, however, did the Boston 
diva become the wife of the former regent, the wedding taking place 
in the royal chapel of Pena Castle at Cintra, fifteen miles from 
Lisbon. As related by Princess Radziwill in a newspaper article Dom 
Fernando fell madly in love with the American.* But, blue blood that 
he was, he may have thought that by declaring his affection he was 
conferring a great honor on the beautiful commoner. If so, his 
surprise may be pictured when she resisted all his efforts to win her 
good graces and gave him to understand that she was not interested 
in anything short of becoming his wife. As Princess Radziwill’s story 
continues, a silent struggle followed, in which Ferdinand was sup- 
ported by the Portuguese nobility, whose pride would not permit 
them to consider the possibility of their former king becoming the 
husband of a mere American, prima donna or no prima donna. Miss 
Hensler was firmer than they and it was their side which finally 
gave in. The young King Pedro is said to have asserted his influence 
in favor of his father’s marriage. Dom Fernando’s brother, the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, acting no doubt after family conferences which did 
not exclude interested parties in Lisbon, created the soprano Countess 
of Edla. The ceremony in the alabaster chapel at Cintra was there- 
fore one of rank with rank and for a time the American was 
privileged to sec herself listed in the Almanach de Gotha. 

As the wife of Dom Fernando, Elise Hensler lived in a certain 
splendor. Cintra was such a place as the tailor’s daughter could 
scarcely have pictured in her dreams at the time she was attending 
the Emerson private school in Boston. The palace had been the old 


•Boston Post, June 2, 1929. 
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Convent da Pena and had been purchased by Dorn Fernando, together 
with extensive and beautiful grounds, at the time of the suppression 
of various cloistered bodies in Portugal. He had wished for a place 
of his own, well apart from Government palaces, where he could 
indulge his art fancies and carry out his ideas in landscape gardening. 
Under his supervision, the old Pena convent was transformed into 
a feudal casde with towers, turrets, ramparts, drawbridge and moat. 
Crowning an eminence, i,8oo feet above sea level, and one of the 
sights for passengers on steamships coming from the Azores, the 
castle was the scene of many a gathering of notables, royal or other- 
wise; but the democratic spirit of the countess prevailed. Visitors 
were always welcome at Cintra and no passes were necessary. There, 
the singer’s happiest days were passed, amid the camellias introduced 
by Dom Fernando — this being the most southerly point in Europe, 
it was said, where they could be made to grow — and among the big 
palms and ferns imported from Brazil, beside which were maple 
and elm from Massachusetts. The estate was miles in extent and 
among its attractions was the ruin of an old Moorish stronghold. 
Throughout these years, the former diva kept a diary and a sister 
in a suburb in Boston received letters regularly, but neither diary 
nor letters found their way into print. 

Not long after the marriage, two emissaries — Generals Prim and 
Serrano — ^were reported to have visited Dom Fernando at Cintra to 
offer him the Spanish crown, just one of a number of moves made 
on the checkerboard of European politics in an effort to end the 
turmoil then existing in the land of the hidalgos. One report of the 
day had it that Dom Fernando refused the tendered throne because 
he was too contented with his domestic state to assume again the 
cares of government. According to another version, there were ex- 
tended negotiations for the removal of “difficulties,” those difficulties 
having to do with the Countess of Edla. The situation was a delicate 
one, with the Hohenzollerns and Louis Napoleon of France poised 
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hawklike over the negotiators. There came an abrupt ter mina tion 
of these pourparlers, rumor having it that the former Miss Hensler 
would accept no status and no title less than that of the Queen of 
Spain. By a process of circuitous reasoning, linking the complications 
of the next few months and the diplomacy of Bismarck to what had 
failed to happen at Cintra, it has been asserted that Elise Hensler 
was one of the causes of the Franco-Prussian War. To follow this out 
would require a gift for Machiavellian ratiocination that need not 
be expected either of this writer or his readers. 

The war, at least, left no scars on Cintra, which only a little later 
(1876) was host to the Prince of Wales as well as the Brazilian 
Emperor and Empress, who had visited Philadelphia that year for 
the Centennial Exposition. In 1878, General and Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant, then on their famous trip around the world, were entertained 
at the winter palace of Dom Fernando and his countess; then driven 
out to see the Pena grounds. The King of Spain and Queen of Spain 
were visitors in 1883. Meanwhile, the Countess of Edla had become a 
social power and was a leading spirit in sundry humanitarian move- 
ments. Through her efforts, the first maternity hospital in Portugal 
was built and endowed. When King Luis, second son of Dom 
Fernando and the former queen, succeeded his brother, the Countess 
of Edla was the close friend and adviser of his bride, the youthful 
Queen Maria Pia of the House of Savoy. There were travels and 
fetes abroad. A portrait of Dom Fernando and the Countess which 
once hung in the Paris Salon would have been but one of many 
sights to amaze the little Hensler girl whose father kept the shop of 
the creaky sign. 

Dom Fernando’s death in December, 1885, followed by his burial 
in the Church of St. Vicente de Fora, the resting place of most of 
the sovereigns of the House of Braganza, brought more than the 
traditional mourning to the life of the widowed and childless Elise 
Hensler. She went into a retirement so complete that she was seen 
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at but one important ceremony thereafter, that of the marriage of 
the Duke of Braganza, later King Carlos of Portugal, with the 
Princess Amelie of Orleans. According to the Princess Radziwill, 
this emergence was only because the Queen Maria Pia had implored 
her to be present. With the passing of the monarchy in Portugal, 
when young King Manuel was forced out of the country, the re- 
publican government prevailed upon the aging recluse to remain 
in Lisbon. When death found her there only seven years ago, her 
career among the royalty of Europe was seemingly almost as remote 
as her American career of song. 



V 

BELLUM AND ANTE-BELLUM 


Cora de Wilhorst and the Count Who Bro\e the Ban\ — Julia 
Hinckley, Van Zandt-Vanzini, Genevieve Ward and Others 

A NATIVE New Yorker, Cora de Wilhorst married a Prussian 
nobleman and sang under his name until she retired from the 
operatic stage to live abroad. Her American debut was made at the 
Academy of Music, New York, on Jan. 28, 1857. The opera was 
Lucia di Lammermoor, with the newcomer as the unfortunate Lucy, 
supported by Signors Morelli and Tiberini, journeymen Italian opera 
singers of the day. One reviewer remarked ironically that according 
to current report, Mme. de Wilhorst “has had the advantage of 
never having been to Italy,” adding that “this accounts greatly for 
her being already such a good artist.” He suggested the need of two 
or three years more study; “then let her go to Paris. We feel con- 
fident that she will be greeted by impartial judges of that capital as 
‘the great American vocalist.’ ” 

Of her introductory performance it was written that she lacked 
inspiration and warmth of feeling and that her acting amounted to 
little, but that in her singing “she displayed a great amount of exe- 
cution; in fact, such as would entitle her already to compare most 
favorably with most of the Italian singers who are forced upon us 
as stars.” * 

The New York Evening Post, of Jan. 31, 1857, in describing the 

interest aroused by the newcomer, describes her thus: 

• New York Musical Review and Gazette, Feb. 7, 1857. 
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“Mme. de Wilhorst is a pretty litde lady of some twenty-four 
summers, with a fresh color, black hair and eyes, and an unmis- 
takable air of self-possession and aplomb, somewhat in contrast with 

her youthful appearance It is as refreshing as surprising to hear 

from an American singer . . . such neatness, freshness and accuracy 
of musical delivery as Mme. de Wilhorst has attained. Her clear, 
ringing upper notes . . . vibrate on the ear like the tones of a violin 
and are managed with a skill which profits by all the natural power 
of voice she possesses.” 

But that natural power in the upper notes was almost without 
support in the middle and lower register, according to the reviewer, 
and there was “a shade of coldness running through Mme. de Wil- 
horst’s singing and acting” which caused him to doubt whether she 
would ever “make an actress.” 

After a period of singing abroad, Mme. de Wilhorst became a 
leading member of Maurice Strakosch’s American company in the 
season of 1858-59, appearing on Oct. 18 of that year at the New York 
Academy of Music in Bellini’s / Puritani, the tenor being Brignoli 
and the baritone Amodio. This was the opening opera of the engage- 
ment and the American soprano was said to have created a furore 
with her brilliant execution of the polacca in Act I. In dealing with 
a subsequent appearance in. this opera on May 16, the New York 
Herald spoke of “the increased power and purity of her voice, which 
is one of the clearest and most brilliant high sopranos we have ever 
heard.” Furthermore, it declared that “in method, style, accentuation 
and reading, Mme. de Wilhorst is a thoroughly great artist, with 
few equals on this side of the Atlantic.” 

But as Odell remarks in his Annals of the Hew Yor\ Stage, Cora 
de Wilhorst never quite reached her goal. Her last American engage- 
ment was with the company headed by Pauline Colson* and she 

* This French artist, who came to New York from New Orleans, had sung 
at La Scala and in Paris. 
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passed from view with the close of the eighteen-fifties. A musical 
journal gave space to some otherwise unexplained co mm ent on “the 
sudden fortune said to have accrued to Mr. de Wilhorst,” quoting a 
French paper to the effect that “the Prussian count who succeeded 
in breaking the bank at Baden-Baden” was the prima donna’s hus- 
band. It was pointed out that although a sudden accession of wealth 
was announced as due to the death of a relative, neither the singer 
nor her husband assumed the customary attire of mourning. If there 
was malice in these remarks, the years have engulfed the reasons 
therefor. The opera habitue of to-day who has a thought for Cora de 
Wilhorst will begrudge neither the singer nor the Prussian count 
the affluence, however gained, that presumably made possible her 
early retirement. 


ISABELLA HINCKLEY 

Well advanced in what gave every prospect of being a brilliant 
career, Isabella Hinckley died after childbirth in June 1862. She left 
an infant daughter whom her husband, the bass, Susini, lived to see 
die under similar circumstances. Grief-stricken and struggling with 
poverty in his later years, Susini was killed in London when he was 
knocked down and run over by a cab. Such is the record of tragedy 
that comes to light when there is effort to make of Isabella Hinckley 
more than a mere name in America’s annals of opera. She was a 
native of Albany and like most of the American singers who already 
have passed in review, returned to this country after a period of 
study and some appearances abroad. Max Strakosch, who had suc- 
ceeded his brother, Maurice, as impresario at the Academy of Music, 
engaged her for a company that included Adelaide Phillipps, Mme. 
d’Angri, Pauline Colson, the tenor, Brignoli, Susini and Mancusi. 
She made her debut at the Academy on Jan. 23, 1861. On the fol- 
lovidng day the New York 'Evening Vost went so far as to compare 
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her with Patti, claiming the latter as an American. In part, the 

review read: 

“Miss Hcnsler, Mrs. de Wilhorst and Adelina Patti are the principal 
American prime donne who have made their debut at our opera 
house Miss Hinckley’s voice, besides being powerful and sympa- 

thetic, is of great compass ... her execution, though neat and some- 
times elegant, has at the same time that degree of precision about it 
which shows that, unlike Patti, she has not the art to conceal art. 
Her voice is not as flexible as Patti’s, though in volume of tone it is 
superior.” 

Perhaps the most noteworthy incident of Miss Hinckley’s brief 
career — if for reasons other than musical ones — ^was her singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” in the Lesson Scene of The Barber of 
Seville, with Abraham Lincoln present to hear her. The performance 
took place at the Academy of Music in New York, on Feb. 5, 1861. 
“Hail Columbia” similarly found a wartime place in a performance 
of Un Bcdlo in Maschera during the same season. 

JENNIE VAN ZANDT (VANZINI) 

An instance of mother and daughter who were both opera singers 
is presented by Jennie Van Zandt and Marie Van Zandt, the latter 
the creator of Lakme when the Delibes opera had its world premiere 
in Paris. Jennie Van Zandt sometimes sang under the name of 
Vanzini or Vanzandt-Vanzini. As Signora Vanzini, she is to be 
found listed in the records of La Scala, Milan, for the season of 1868. 
She had been a church and concert singer before she turned to opera. 
Her stage d6but was made as Gilda at the Academy of Music in 
New York on Nov. 3, 1864. Of her first appearance, a reviewer for 
the New York Herald wrote: 

“Mrs. Van Zandt is small and slight of figure, with expressive 
though not regularly handsome features, and a manner that interests 
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at once. She is very young — ^probably not more than two-and-twenty, 
and is connected with some of our best families by marriage. . . . 

In the scena with the Duke the beautiful quality of her voice and 
her mastery of style were at once apparent . . . Mrs. Van Zandt’s 
voice may be described as a light soprano of very high range and of 
great freshness and purity.” 

The singer then went abroad for her appearances at La Scala and 
elsewhere. When she returned to the Academy of Music on Oct. 9, 
1871, it was as Mme. Vanzini. The New York Tribune chronicled 
the fact that she was loaded with flowers, and noted that her voice 
had ripened and her method improved. 

“She must take rank now as one of the best light sopranos available 
for the American stage. A strong, clear and true voice, facility of exe- 
cution, fineness of sentiment, a beautifully distinct enunciation and a 
prepossessing appearance combine to make her a most attractive 
artist.” 

Mme. Van Zandt’s later years were devoted to furthering the 
career of her more celebrated daughter, Marie. That there was other 
stage talent in the family is made clear by a paragraph that appeared 
in Harpers Weekly of Nov. 21, 1891, concerning the father of Jennie 
and the grandfather of Marie, known in his own particular province 
of the art world as Signor Blitz. It reads: 

“The Signor was a great favorite in the Quaker City. In fact he 

was one of its institutions First he drew out a number of red, 

white and blue silk handkerchiefs . . . then placed the hat on his litde 
table, waved his wand over it, uttered several words in German, 
Italian and French, then dropping his wand, thrust his hands into 
the hat and drew forth two struggling white rabbits. Well, that dear 
old gentleman was the grandfather of Marie Van Zandt.” 

After the magician came two generations of opera stars, but no 
prima donna known by the name of Blitz, Perhaps lightning never 
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strikes twice in the same family. Van Zandt was the name of Jennie’s 

husband and Marie’s father. 


GENEVIEVE WARD 

In the period immediately preceding and including the American 
Civil War, Genevra Guerrabella was a singer of prominence. She 
was none other than the later well known actress, Genevieve Ward, 
and had a career that in its larger aspects presented a parallel for that 
of Charlotte Cushman. Born in New York on March 27, 1833, the 
daughter of Colonel Samuel Ward, Genevieve came of a family of 
influence. She was the granddaughter of Gideon Lee, at one time 
mayor of New York. Henry Clay and Daniel Webster were friends 
of the f amil y. When she was fifteen. Miss Ward elected to become a 
singer and was sent to Europe to study. It is said she had lessons 
from Rossini. A tragic romance engulfed her while she was visiting 
at Nice. Infatuated with a Russian nobleman, Constantine de Guer- 
bel, she married him at sixteen, only to discover that he already had 
a wife. The marriage was declared null; she went back to her studies. 
By the time she was twenty she was on the operatic stage, singing in 
Italy, where, in 1856 and for several years thereafter she was heard 
under the name of Guerrabella, obviously derived from Guerbel. 
From Italy she went to London, appearing at Covent Garden in 1861 
and touring with Louisa Pyne’s company. Returning to New York 
in 1862, she made her Academy of Music d6but on Nov. 10, the 
opera being Verdi’s La Traviata. The 'Evening Post observed that 
she covered “the defects of a thin, cold voice by the most artistic 
management and consummate acting.” Furthermore it was noted 
that “she is favored with a fine stage presence and an expressive face.” 
Her vocal execution was found “brilliant and striking” — ^her cadenzas 
“almost bizarre” — ^with energy and intensity to commend her to her 
audiences. Another reviewer, writing for the Musied Review and 
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Musicd World of Nov. 22, while expressing the opinion that hers 
was not a remarkable voice, stated that her artistic eflSciency was such 
as to place her “foremost in the very respectable list of American 
prime donne, who now successfully rival the European celebrities 
of all nations.” By 1862, the American opera artist plainly was no 
such rara avis as later “discoveries” would seem to imply. 

Jacob Grau, uncle and mentor of the Maurice Grau of later 
Metropolitan days, was the manager of the company in which 
Signorina Guerrabella appeared with two other American sopranos. 
Signora Morensi and Signora Lorini, and with various Italian artists, 
including Brignoli, Susini and Amodio. She sang Violetta, Leonora, 
Amelia, and Norma, among other parts. Her voice failing her after 
a relatively brief career, Signorina Guerrabella vanished from the 
opera stage and Genevieve Ward emerged on that of the spoken 
drama. The noted actress died in London, Aug. 18, 1922. 

Alternating as prima donna with Signorina Guerrabella in Jacob 
Grau’s company was Signora Lorini, otherwise VIRGINIA WHIT- 
ING. In describing a performance at the Academy of Music, the New 
York Evening Post of Nov. 15, 1862 spoke of a charming voice, 
trained in the best Italian school. It was recalled that she had ap- 
peared in New York much earlier as Adalgisa and had now returned 
prepared for Norma. The newspaper writer expressed the hope that 
she would be heard in Rossini’s Semiramide, “which Mme. Lorini 
sang with great success in Paris.” The Musical World and Musicd 
Review of Nov. 22, 1862 found occasion to speak of her “magnificent 
soprano voice of pure, bell-like and voluminous quality,” but was 
less pleased with her use of it, either as a singer or an actress. “Per- 
haps the considerable embonpoint of the lady,” it was remarked, 
“interferes somewhat with an easy and fluent delivery, as well as 
with her acting, for only thus can we account for her failing to cause 
any special interest in her delineation of character.” Like Genevieve 
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Ward, Virginia Whiting came of a New York family of position 
and influence. 

Another American singer of this era of whom at least passing 
mention should be made is to be found in casts under three names. 
Any one who delves into the records of the periods may find him- 
self wondering about Mme. Morensi and Mile. Montmorency. Both 
were KATE DUCKWORTH. She was a contralto who was well 
known in New York’s musical life before she turned her attention to 
the stage, and numbered Adelaide Phillipps among her teachers. The 
New York Evening Post of Nov. 13, 1862 spoke of the dramatic fire 
she brought to her role of Azucena in a performance of 11 Trovatore 
that presented Guerrabella as Leonora and Brignoli as Manrico. 

Also of this era was CAROLINE RICHINGS, brought to 
America from England as a child. She aspired to a career as a con- 
cert pianist and made a debut in that capacity in 1847 in Philadelphia 
at the age of twenty. With maturity, however, it was discovered that 
her voice was an unusual one and in 1852 she made her first appear- 
ance in opera. She sang with various companies, including that of the 
Scguins, and at one time headed a concert group called the Caroline 
Richings Old Folks Company. She died in Richmond in 1882. 



VI 

CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG 


From Sumterville to Her Majesty's— Alda When the Rdle Was New 
— Early Campaigning for English Opera. 

W HEN she came to write her memoirs, Clara Louise Kellogg 
was proud to say that she was the first American prima 
donna. That, as we have seen, was not the case. Perhaps she would 
have excluded Elise Hensler and Adelaide Phillipps as foreign-born. 
If so, there still would have been Julia Wheatley, Cora de Wilhorst 
and various others. But she was among the first to achieve inter- 
national fame and her career was an incentive for Minnie Hauk and 
many another of the period immediately following the Civil War. 

The singer’s early years were spent in Sumterville, South Caro- 
lina, where she was born in July 1842. Her father, George Kellogg, 
a native of New Hartford and a graduate of Wesleyan, was at the 
time principal of an academy there. Her early music was chiefly 
the croonings of a negro mammy. On one occasion she accom- 
panied her parents to New York, and she remembered hearing 
Jenny Lind in concert. 

When she was five years old it was discovered that she had ‘‘abso- 
lute pitch.” One day her grandfather, passing the piano, struck a 
note at random; whereupon the young child, to the astonishment 
of her elders, declared it to be “the first of the three black keys 
going up!” Once in her childhood she sang in a school concert. She 
appropriately carried a small basket of posies, as her song was en- 
titled “Come Buy My Flowers,” When she had finished singing it, 
a man in the audience gave her a fivc-dollar bill for her flowers. 
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This, Miss Kellogg afterward referred to as her first professional 

performance.* 

In 1857 the family took up residence in New York. Colonel 
Henry G. Stebbins, a director of the Academy of Music, heard her 
sing and urged her father to provide for vocal lessons in addition 
to her other musical studies. For the next four years she gave her- 
self up to the cultivation of her voice. Her first teacher was a 
Frenchman, Millet. Then followed tuition with Manzocchi, Rivarde, 
Errani and Muzio. While with Rivarde, she met President Arthur’s 
wife, a fellow vocal student. Her leisure moments were spent at the 
theaters where her knowledge of dramatic art was gained. When, 
years later, she appeared in La Traviata, she found the impressions 
received from Mathilde Herron’s treatment of Marguerite Gautier 
in Camille invaluable in her study of the r 61 e of Violetta. Prior to 
her debut in opera. Miss Kellogg was given a few weeks’ experience 
before audiences in a concert tour conducted by Muzio. Pauline 
Colson, the charming French artist, was the prima donna, Brignoli 
the tenor, Ferri the baritone, and Susini, husband of Isabella 
Hinckley, the bass. 

The night of Feb. 27, 1861 ** was the crucial test for the young 
debutante, who for nine months had steeped herself in the role of 
Gilda. Associated with her in the performance of Rigoletto that 
marked her debut were Adelaide Phillipps as Maddalena, Stigelli 
as the Duke, Ferri as Rigoletto and Coletti as Sparafucile. Singing 
with Ferri was in itself something of a trial as he was blind in one 
eye and she had always to remain on his seeing side. Also it was 
rather disconcerting to sing love duets with Stigelli (a German tenor 
whose real name was Stiegele), because of an indulgence in strong 

* Memoirs of an American Prima Donna, Kellogg. 

**In her Memoirs (p. 33) Miss Kellogg gives Feb. 26 as the date of her 
d(?but. Contemporary newspapers show that Feb. 27 was the date. 
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cheese tJiat was not lost on his fellow principals. But Miss Kellogg’s 
first successes transcended such hindrances. 

The New York Evening Post of Feb. 28, 1861 contains a laudatory 
report. Its reviewer especially admired Miss Kellogg’s singing of 
“Caro Nome” and her part in the quartet. Nor did he fail to speak 
of her ease as an actress. Of this latter asset, Miss Kellogg explained: 
“My freedom of gesture and action came from nothing but the most 
complete familiarity with the part and with the detail of everything 
I had to do.” 

The week following, Miss Kellogg sang the role of Linda, instead 
of Gilda, in Boston, the story of Linda di Chamounix being re- 
garded as more acceptable to the Boston public than that of PigO' 
letto. Among the fruits of this first Boston season, were meetings 
with Lowell, Longfellow and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

From the beginnings of her career Miss Kellogg was to learn that 
all is not harmony in the world of prima donnas. In her memoirs 
she tells us: 

“I was not popular with my fellow artists and did not have a very 
pleasant time preparing and rehearsing my first parts. The chorus 
was made up of Italians who never studied their music^ merely learned 
it at rehearsal, and the rehearsals were often farcical. The Italians of 
the chorus were always bitter against me, for, up to that time, Italians 
had had the monopoly of music. It was not generally conceded that 
Americans could appreciate, much less interpret opera; and I, as the 
first American prima donna, was in the position of a foreigner in my 
own country. The chorus, indeed, could sometimes hardly contain 
themselves. ‘Who is she’ they would demand indignandy, ‘to come 
and take the bread out of our mouths.?’ ” 

These early ’6o’s were difficult days for Maretzek “the Magnifi- 
cent.” The embattled states were so completely absorbed in the Civil 
War that La Figlia del Reggimento, variously metamorphosed by 

* Memoirs of an American Prima Donna, Kellogg. 
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the introduction of American national airs, with many additional 
trumpet blasts, drum rolls and bugle calls to give it the semblance 
of a military pageant, seemed to be the one sustaining opera of the 
repertory. Cast as the vivandiere, Clara Louise Kellogg did her belli- 
cose bit in drawing audiences that packed the houses, more intent 
upon patriotic show than on perfection of song. 

Nov. 25, 1863 brought the New York premiere of Faust,* which 
in time came to be one of the boasts of Maretzek. Up to this time 
Miss Kellogg had sung in a dozen operas : Eigoletto, Linda, 1 Puri- 
tani, Sonnambula, Ballo in Maschera, Piglia del Reggimento, Les 
Noces de Jeannette, Lwia, Don Giovanni, Poliuto, Marta and 
Traviata. Now the new role of Marguerite was added to her reper- 
toire and she was to be remembered as the singer who created it at 
the Academy. Francisco proved a likable Faust, Hanibal Biachi, who 
afterwards married Henrietta Sulzer, the American girl who sang 
Sii6bel, was Mephistophel^s. The other leading parts were sung by 
Signor Yppolito as Valentino, Signor Colctti as Wagner, and Miss 
Fanny Stockton as Martha. 

Among those in attendance was Longfellow, who next day wrote 
about the opera to James T. Fields of Boston, saying; 

“The Margaret was beautiful. She reminded me of Dryden’s lines — 
‘So pois’d, so gendy she descends from high. 

It seems a soft dismission from the sky.’ ” 

During the next year. Miss Kellogg sang Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, 
Rosina in 11 Barbiere and Annetta in Crispino e la Comare, retain- 
ing a personal preference, she confessed, for Rosina. The autumn 
season of 1864 was an unusually successful one. On Dec. 28, Fra 

* Faust was given its American premiere in Philadelphia one week earlier 
(Nov. 18, 1863). To Mile. Frederic! of the German Company at the American 
Academy of Music there went the distinction of being America’s first Mar- 
guerite. 
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Diavolo was given as the Kellogg benefit, according to the custom 
that then prevailed* As a climax to this event, Maretzek presented 
the diva with a diamond ring and bracelet from the stockholders. 
Before the opening of the spring season of 1865 in Chicago, Miss 
Kellogg visited Washington. She attended the theater frequently, 
and it so happened that she was at Ford’s Theatre, where she sat in 
the same box, the same chair, and, to the hour and day, exactly one 
week before the assassination of President Lincoln. In Chicago, the 
Daughter of the Regiment was chosen to commemorate the close 
of the war. Grant and Sherman sat in the stage boxes. 

Nov. 2, 1867 marked the beginning of the American soprano’s 
successes abroad. On this night she made her debut as Marguerite 
at Her Majesty’s, London. So favorably did she impress the Prince 
of Wales, that a military aide was sent to congratulate her on his 
behalf during an entr’acte. The Illustrated London News of No- 
vember 9, 1867 acknowledged her to be “a most accomplished 
artist, gifted with a fine person, a beautiful and powerful soprano 
voice, genius and feeling as an actress, and musical attainments of 
the highest order.” It did not hesitate to allot to her “a high place 
among the queens of song of the modern musical stage.” 

The redoubtable Henry Fothergill Chorley, writing in The 
Athenatum, had this to say: 

“Miss Kellogg has a voice, indeed, that leaves little to wish for, 
and proves by her use of it that her studies have been both assiduous 
and in the right path. She is, in fact, though so young, a thoroughly 
accomplished singer — in the school, at any rate, toward which the 
music of M. Gounod consistently leans, and which essentially differs 
from the florid school of Rossini and the Italians before Verdi. One 
of the great charms of her singing is her perfect enunciation of the 
words she has to utter. She never sacrifices sense to sound; but fits 
the verbal text to the music, as if she attached equal importance to 
each. Of the Italian language she seems to be thoroughly mistress, 
and we may well believe that she speaks it both fluendy and cor- 
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rectly. These magnificent advantages, added to a graceful figure, 
a countenance full of intelligence, and undoubted dramatic ability, 
make up a sum of attractions to be envied, and easily explain the 
interest excited by her to the end.” 

A repeat performance of 'Faust was given and Traviata and 'Martha 
soon followed. Then came Linda di Chamounix, for which Arditi, 
who conducted, had written a waltz for her, the “Kellogg Waltz,” 
to be sung at the close of the opera. On Dec. 3, she appeared as 
Zerlina in Don Giovanni. Tietjens was Donna Anna, Santley the 
Don, and Mme. Sinico, Donna Elvira. This brilliant season was 
brought to an abrupt close by the complete destruction of Her 
Majesty’s by fire on the sixth. According to Miss Kellogg, Arditi had 
been holding an orchestra rehearsal there at the time and the last 
music ever played in the old theatre was the “Kellogg Waltz.” Soon 
thereafter she appeared at several of the private concerts for the 
royal family at Buckingham Palace. 

Returning to America, she was enrolled as one of the twin stars 
of a company organized jointly by Max Maretzek and Max Strakosch 
to tour the country. This was the Lucca-Kellogg Company, with 
Pauline Lucca and Miss Kellogg as alternating prime donne. On 
Nov. 25, 1872 she appeared at the Academy of Music in her f am i l iar 
r 61 e of Linda and the New York Times reviewer wrote in particular 
praise of her exquisite singing of “O luce.” A few days after this 
performance. Miss Kellogg sang at the funeral of Horace Greeley. 

The Lucca-Kellogg season ended a financial success, yet the fric- 
tion attendant on the dual management, not to mention the dual 
stardom, had made it a strain on all concerned. In addition to Linda, 
Miss Kellogg appeared in 11 Trovatore, Traviata, Crispino e la 
Cantere, Marta, and Don Giovanni, in the last of which she sang 
Donna Anna to Lucca’s Zerlina. 

During 1873 and the succeeding three years, Miss Kellogg was 
concerned with her own English Opera Company. With the assist- 
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ance of C. D. Hess, she undertook the production of vernacular 
opera on what then was regarded as a large scale. The repertoire 
was not confined to the well known Italian and French operas, but 
included The Flying Dutchman and Lohengrin, the latter, however, 
not given in its entirety. 

“One of the first stumbling blocks to contend with in connection 
with the old operas was the question of adequate translations of the 
texts/’ she wrote, in describing her task. “I took the matter in hand 
myself, and never was a work put on until I was completely satisfied 
that the words were sensible in themselves and that the verbal and the 
musical accents always corresponded.”* 

Then a novelty, Aida, contributed a new heroine to Clara Louise 
Kellogg’s repertory. When she appeared in the role on June 19, 
1879, at Her Majesty’s, in London, Miss Kellogg was assisted by 
Campanini as Radames, Galassi as Amonasro, Foli as Ramfis, Susini 
as the King, and Tremelli as Amneris. The impression she made is 
reflected in the following commentary: 

“The Aida of the popular American songstress, though familiar in 
her native country, had now for the first time to appeal to the verdict 
of a London public — an ordeal which, whatever Continental critics 
may think and argue, is by no means so easy to pass with full honors. 
We have the greater satisfaction, therefore, in being able to state 
that judgment pronounced by a large and appreciative audience was 
decidedly favorable to Miss Kellogg’s assumption of one of the most 
trying parts in the repertory of modern lyric drama. The well-trained 
voice, the legitimate phrasing, and the strong dramatic intelligence 
were still what we remember them, eleven years since; and if the voice 
— which can hardly be denied — ^had lost somewhat of its force and 
timbre, it is still under the absolute control of its possessor, retaining, 
when not forced, all its pleasing quality.” ** 

^Musiced America, May 21, 1910 

** The Musical World, London, June 28, 1879. 
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The chief event of the folWing year was her Russian debut made 
as Violetta at St. Petersburg. In 1887, Miss Kellogg married her 
manager, Carl Strakosch, a nephew of the impresarios, Maurice and 
Max Strakosch. Her professional career was virtually ended. Mr. 
and Mrs. Strakosch retired to their home, Elpstone, so named by 
Mrs. Strakosch after a huge rock shaped like an elephant, near the 
entrance, in New Hartford, Conn. Here their evenings were often 
devoted to music, Mrs. Strakosch accompanying herself as she sang, 
Mr. Strakosch playing his own compositions. It was at Elpstone, on 
Dec. 13, 1916, a few years after the couple had celebrated their Silver 
Wedding anniversary, that Clara Louise Kellogg succumbed to a 
long illness. Her estate was reported to have included jewelry worth 
a quarter of a million. 



VII 

ANNIE LOUISE CARY 


America’s First Amneris and Its First Woman Interpreter of 

Wagnerian Roles — A Contralto Befriends a Contralto 

A NNDE Louise Cary and Clara Louise Kellogg were born in 
the same year, but their careers otherwise were less parallel 
than legend— helped along by the rhythmic a ffini ty of their names — 
has led a later generation to believe. Miss Cary sang for a time in 
Miss Kellogg’s company. There were concert as well as opera ap- 
pearances together, not always as harmonious as fond friends of 
one or the other could have desired. Miss Cary was much later in 
making her debut, and there was, of course, a fundamental differ- 
ence in their voices, Kellogg being a true soprano, capable of Hght 
coloratura parts as well as of more dramatic roles such as the then 
new Aida; and Cary a mezzo-soprano who, in spite of an extensive 
upper voice, was an exponent chiefly of contralto parts. As the first 
woman to sing a Wagnerian character in this country and as Amer- 
ica’s first Amneris, she occupies an individual niche in the operatic 
hall of fame that has no need for borrowed illumination from Kel- 
logg’s bright, particular corner. 

Maine has the privilege of claiming Annie Louise Cary, for it 
was in Wayne, Kennebec County, she was born, the youngest of 
six children, on Oct. 22, 1841.* Her mother, Marie Stockbridge, was 
a direct descendant of Elder Brewster of the Mayflower company. 
It is told of Annie Louise that she could sing before she could talk 

• Music and Musicians of Maine; some other authorities, Oct. 23, 1842. Her 
name was originally Ann Louisa. 
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plainly. The Puritan legend to the contrary, music was a daily in- 
dulgence of the Cary family in Wayne and in Gorham, where the 
Carys resided dtiring most of Annie Louise’s girlhood. James G. 
Blaine, on hearing her sing the day of her graduation from Gorham 
Seminary, predicted that with the proper training she would have a 
career as a singer and advised against her remaining in Gorham to 
teach school, as her friends expected her to do. 

Thus encouraged by so notable a politician, Miss Cary studied for 
a brief time in Portland. In 1859 she went^o Boston, where for the 
next six years she furthered her musical progress under the super- 
vision of G. Q. Weatherbee and Lyman W. Wheeler. During her 
stay in Boston, the congregations of Dr. Bartol, Dr. Stowe, Dr. 
Lowell and Dr. Huntington heard her sing at one time or another, 
at their Sunday services. Convinced that she should study abroad, 
she gave a testimonial concert, the proceeds of which, together with 
loans from friends, enabled her to sail for Europe in Aug. 1866. On 
arrival at Milan she began a year’s study with Giovanni Corsi. By 
the end of the year Miss Cary was confronted with debts of nearly 
$6,000 and was in doubt about remaining abroad, when she met 
Lorini, an impresario, who had little difficulty in persuading her to 
join his company. Under his auspices she began her career in 1867, 
making her debut as Azucena in ll Trovatore at Copenhagen, with 
the royal family present. The following spring she made a tour of 
Norway and Sweden under the management of Ferdinand Stra- 
kosch. The success of these events enabled her to pay her debts. 

Prior to a season at Hamburg, she went to Baden-Baden and 
availed herself of study with Mme. Viardot-Garcia. Her singing at 
this time attracted the attention of Max Strakosch, who immediately 
engaged her for the season of 1868 at Stockholm. At the Royal 
Swedish Opera, Miss Cary was obliged to sing in Italian, while the 
other soloists and the chorus sang in Swedish. Berlin next heard 
her for a short period before she departed for Paris for still further 
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study, this time with Bottesini. The manager of the Salle Ventadour 
offered her a three-year engagement which she declined, accepting 
instead one for the same length of time with the Strakosches. Before 
leaving for London she arranged to sing in Brussels. 

On arrival in London, she devoted the winter of 1869-70 to lessons 
with Henry C. Deacon. Her debut at Covent Garden was made as 
Mile. Cari on April 12, 1870, when she sang the role of MaflSo Orsini 
in Lucrezia Borgia with Graziani as the Duke. 

The London Times^ of April 16 gives the following account of 
her initial performance: 

‘‘The novelty of the evening was the first appearance of Mile. Cari, 
a young American, who at Brussels has earned a certain repute as a 
singer in concerts, and who, in the character of Maffio Orsini... 
produced a highly favorable impression. The voice of Mile. Cari is 
rather a mezzo soprano than a contralto; but that she can use it to 
good purpose was at once apparent in the opening scene of the 
Prologue, by her easy delivery of the air, ‘Nella fatal di Rimini e 
memorabil guerra,’ . . . However, as might have been expected, it was 
not until the scene where the famous drinking song, 11 segreto per 
esser felice,’ occurs that the success of the newcomer was decided. 
Here Mile. Cari exhibited both dramatic spirit and vocal fluency; 
wisely refraining, by the way, from any attempt at imitating that 
wonderfully prolonged and wonderfully rounded off shake on the 
high note, just before the last return of the theme, with which 
Alboni used to move the audience into ecstasies of delight and nighdy 
win a ‘double encore.’ There was no ‘high shake’ in Mile. Cari’s 
version of the Brindisi (any more than there is in Donizetti’s), and 
no ‘double encore’ resulted; but the air was well and unaffectedly 
sung, and the single ‘encore’ awarded to the last couplet was hearty 
and unanimous.” 

That autumn she left for America as a member of the Strakosch 
concert company, which included Christine Nilsson, Verger and 
Brignoli, and the violinist, Vieuxtemps. On Sept. 19, 1870 she first 
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appeared in her native country as an assisting artist for Nilsson at 
the latter’s concert debut at Steinway Hall. Though the reports of 
this event were much more extensively concerned with Mme, 
Nilsson, nevertheless the New York Herald did not fail to recognize 
in Annie Louise Cary “a contralto of great purity, and an artist of 
more than ordinary merit.” Anton Rubinstein was present at this 
concert and is reported to have said: “It is the most beautiful voice 
I have ever heard in the whole world !” * 

The season of 1873-74 brought with it Miss Cary’s most memorable 
achievement, the creation for America of the role of Amneris, at 
the Academy of Music on Nov. 28. On that night, under the musical 
direction of Emanuel Muzio, A'ida was introduced to this country 
with Ottavia Torriani in the title role, Campanini as Radames, Mau- 
rel as Amonasro, Nannetti as Ramfis, Scolara as the King, and a 
Signor Boy as the messenger. Miss Cary shared the chief honors with 
Campanini. In subsequent productions of the then new Verdi opera 
in Europe as well as America she was acclaimed as the foremost in- 
terpreter of Amneris. In January 1877 she sang Ortrud in the com- 
pany’s production of Lohengrin, given, as Wagner customarily was 
given in those times, in Italian. The music was not suited to her 
voice, necessitating some transpositions and omissions, but she was 
given credit for being the first American woman to present a 
Wagnerian part in this country. 

The season of 1875-76 was divided between Moscow and St. Peters- 
burg. On her return to America she was engaged to sing at a festival 
and on arrival in the festival city, found that Adelaide Phillipps also 
was to sing. The two contraltos became the best of friends and spent 
many hours singing duets together. One morning at the hotel Miss 
Phillipps was awaiting breakfast when Miss Cary entered the dining 
alcove, whereupon the former waved her hand to every one present, 
exclaiming: “I wish to introduce you to Miss Annie Louise Cary, the 

* Opera Magazine, January, 1916. 
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greatest living contralto.” Thereafter Miss Phillipps made a practice 
of referring to Miss Cary as the “G. L. C.” * This is the more inter- 
esting because Clara Louise Kellogg asserts in her memoirs that 
she never received a kind word from Adelaide Phillipps. 

Opera in New York was not always of the highest artistic stand- 
ards, nor did it appeal to all types and shades of intellectuals. Many 
persons of education and influence found their artistic pleasures else- 
where. One such was Charles Monson Raymond, a young and pros- 
perous Wall Street broker, who only after much coaxing was 
persuaded to see a performance of Faust at Booth’s Theatre. At the 
conclusion he startled the companion who had done the coaxing by 
announcing that he was going to marrythe woman who sang Siebel. 
Although it was nearly two years before he met Miss Cary, this was 
the beginning of a romance which was to prove that Charles Mon- 
son Raymond was a man of his word. 

Annie Louise Cary became a member of Colonel Mapleson’s opera 
company in 1877 and sang with it for two years, contributing mate- 
rially to the record of the company at the Academy of Music. Of 
her singing of Pierotto in Linda on Oct. 29, 1879, the New York 
Herald said: 

“Miss Cary’s voice is much the same full, rich organ that it was last 
season. It has changed a trifle, but not for the worse. In facility of 
execution there is no improvement, but the year has added a litde 
more to the general excellence of the registers : it is a little more even 
throughout and the effect is that of a voice riper in its power. Miss 
Cary’s abilities are too well known to need extended comment or 
detailed statement of the dramatic and vocal talents that are the 
component parts of her general excellence upon the stage. Her sing- 
ing of the score of the young Savoyard was graceful and finished, and 
the Ter sua madre’ and the duo *A 1 bel destin* were charmingly 

* The New Yor\ Times Boo\ Review and Magazine, April 10, 1921. “The 
Prima Donna America Almost Forgot,” by Mary H. Flint. 
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rendered. The house took the first very quietly, however, which can 
only be accounted for on the score that the music of the number is 
more artistic than brilliant and not so taking with a popular audience 
as a more showy and less difficult composition. It calls for delicate 
phrasing and nicely toned shading, which Miss Cary gave it in all 
notes. The duo with Mme. Valleria, on the contrary, was generally 
applauded from ‘the stalls to the gods.’ Miss Cary’s return gready 
strengthens the company, improves the chances of the season’s ulti- 
mate success, and her reception must have been pleasant to her friends 
and instructive as well as agreeable to the management.” 

The singer’s throat began to trouble her soon thereafter and in- 
dispositions necessitated the breaking of many engagements. She 
last sang in opera in Philadelphia in i88r in A Mas\ed Ball, one 
of the operas of her first engagement in Copenhagen. The following 
Spring she made her last public appearance at a festival concert in 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, New York. A month later — June 
i88i — she married Mr. Raymond. Thereafter she gave of her time 
and money to charity. Week days she devoted to the New York Diet 
Kitchen, where she personally distributed food and clothing to the 
poor. Saturday afternoons were spent at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, where she was a regular subscriber from the year of its open- 
ing. During the World War she turned to knitting and emerged 
with a record of having made 150 pairs of socks. When Mrs. Ray- 
mond died, April 3, 1921, she left an estate of $350,000. Of this, $50,- 
000 was designated for the Peoples Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, and more than $100,000 went to charity. Living are many who 
recall the sound of the voice that made this fortune. It was rich and 
full and in her earlier years on the stage was credited with the 
phenomenal range of about three octaves. 
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TWO WHO BLAZED A TRAIL 
FOR TENORS 

Charles R. Adams, for Nine Years a Mainstay of the Vienna Opera 
— William Candidus and a Career Largely in Germany 

A lthough this country had not lacked high male voices of the 
L homespun variety, it was not until Charles R. Adams and 
William Candidus appeared that America was internationally rep- 
resented by its tenors.* The former was for nine years leading tenor 
of the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, and the latter sang in 
Weimar, Munich, at the Royal Opera in Berlin, Hanover, Hamburg, 
in London with Her Majesty’s Opera Company and as first tenor 
in the Opera at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Charles R. Adams was born at Winter Hill in Charlestown, Mass., 
in 1834. He began the study of vocal music at an early age under 
Edwin Bruce, organist of Bowdoin Street Church, soon joining the 
choir, and his first public appearance was made at one of the con- 
certs given by that organization. It is recorded that he sang the 
Slumber Song from Masaniello, and that his success was immediate, 
a fact not diflEcult to credit, for henceforth he was allotted the tenor 
parts in the majority of oratorios given by the celebrated Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society. When he was eighteen he began his 
studies under Mme. Arnault, a French teacher of voice in Boston. 

Richard Mulder, pianist and husband of the prima donna, Mme. 
Mulder-Fabbri, recognized the youth’s exceptional talent and en- 

• Notice has already been taken of Henry Squires, who sang in London 
with Lucy Estcott. 
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gaged him for his concert troupe. The tenor traveled throughout the 
United States and subsequently visited the West Indies. San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, was the scene of his debut in opera, when he sang 
Alfredo in La Traviata with Mme. Fabbri as Violetta. During the 
ensuing season he was heard in 11 Trovatore, Norma, Lucia and 
Lucrezia Borgia. The Barber of Seville, sung in Spanish, was added 
to the repertoire. Adams developed an unusual facility for languages, 
singing in Italian, French, German, Spanish and English, as the 
occasion required. 

The Puerto Rico performance of Traviata in which Adams sang 
his first r 61 e had elements of incongruity to test his faith in the lyric 
theater. With the exception of the principals, there were no women 
in the company, the chorus being composed entirely of soldiers from 
the local garrison. In a performance of Norma at Surinam, the 
scarcity of women in the Mulder-Fabbri troupe resulted in the ap- 
pearance of natives as Norma’s priestesses, magnificent of carriage, 
but of a hue and cast of countenance to have caused something more 
than a revolt against the Romans in the world of the Druids. At- 
tempt was made to whiten complexions with a mixture of paste 
and water. In the heat of the tropical night, the thick impasto oozed 
away and the audience saw white change to black and brown, with 
streaks of all three, as the natives went about the exertions of being 
priestesses. 

It was in “tank opera” of this sort, constantly confronted by diflE- 
culties of climate and an ill-equipped company, that Adams gained 
the thorough grounding in operatic trouping that was to make him 
the versatile and resourceful artist who held the affection of Vienna 
for nine years. 

The American tenor accompanied Mulder to Amsterdam in 1864, 
where he gave a series of concerts that attracted the attention of 
several European impresarios. Called to Vienna, he was invited to 
appear in La Sonnambula with Mme. Desiree-Art6t at the Imperial 
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Opera. In the best American tradition, he learned his part in three 
days and scored a striking success. With the other singers, he was 
requested by the Empress to appear in a private soiree at the court 
of Franz-Josef. 

A tour in Russia extended the reputation of the American tenor 
to distant points, and on his return he was engaged for a three-year 
term at Budapest. This engagement he abruptly terminated to ac- 
cept a more attractive post at the Royal Opera in Berlin. There he 
sang in II Trovatore with Pauline Lucca. From Berlin he returned 
to Vienna where he inaugurated his nine-year tenure (1867-1876) 
with an appearance as Arnold in William Tell. His sojourn in the 
Austrian capital was broken by trips to Milan, where he sang during 
carnival season, first as Vasco in L’ Africaine; to Covent Garden in 
London and to the Royal Opera in Madrid. Meanwhile, he studied 
for a while in Vienna under Barbieri. 

Adams was one of the first American exponents of Wagnerian 
opera and his interpretations of the title roles of Lohengrin and 
Tannhauser were reported among the finest in Europe. He was also 
noted for his conception of Raoul in Les Huguenots and Don Jose in 
Carmen. In all, he is said to have possessed a repertoire of roles in 
nearly forty operas. He sang regularly three times a week in Vienna, 
and is credited with having appeared in ten different operas within 
twelve days. His rapid preparation and mastery of new rSles was the 
talk of his colleagues. 

While in Vienna Adams sang Tannhauser under the direction of 
Wagner, who presented him with an autographed photograph in- 
scribed in memory of his performance. 

In 1877 the tenor returned to America and to the place of his birth, 
Charlestown, long since a part of urban Boston. When the Handel 
and Haydn Society held its Triennial Festival in May, 1877, he sang 
the tenor parts in Handel’s Samson and Israel in Egypt, besides 
opera excerpts and songs. 
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He participated in a two-weeks season of opera at the Boston 
Theatre, beginning on Oct. 22. Among the prmcipal singers were 
Eugenie Pappcnhehn, Mathilde Wilde, Adelaide Phillipps, W. T. 
Carleton, Tagliapietra and George Werrenrath. Max Maretzek was 
the conductor. The operas given were Les Huguenots, Der Freischiitz, 
Lohengrin, 11 Trovatore, Robert le Liable, Fidelio, Faust and 
Lucrezia Borgia. 

In 1878 he was heard in another two-weeks period at the Boston 
Theatre, designated as an Italian Opera season. The chief singers 
included, besides Adams, Marie Roze, Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie 
Louise Cary, Mme. Guidotti, a Miss Lancaster, Tom Karl, and Louis 
Gaston Gottschalk, brother of the pianist. 

The Pappenheim Opera Company was formed in 1878. Headed 
by Adams, it included Mme. Human, Adelaide Phillipps and others, 
with Maretzek as conductor. The operas given were Les Huguenots, 
in which the tenor made his d^but as Raoul at the Academy of Music 
in New York on Feb. ii, 1878; Lohengrin, Tannhduser, II Tromtore 
and Rienzi. The last-named was given its first complete performance 
in this country at the Academy on March 4, 1878, with Adams in 
the name part. 

Adams then approached Maretzek with a scheme for a German 
opera company. The latter approved the plan, but put in, dubiously: 
“For Heaven’s sake, Adams, give Lucia once a week, so that you can 
pay your singers.” The enterprise was not a success; German opera 
was to wait for its place in the sun until the coming of the Metro- 
politan. 

In 1879 the Strakosch Italian Opera Company sang for a fortnight 
at the Boston Theatre, beginning on Feb. 3. Adams was a principal 
among others, including Marie Litta, Clara Louise Kellogg, Annie 
Louise Cary, Miss Lancaster and the celebrated lima di Murska. 

J. S. Dwight, editor of Dwighds Music Journal, wrote of his voice 
that “his was the robust kind of tenor, of large compass, evenly de- 
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veloped, under complete control and intrinsically very sweet in 
quality. He sang superbly in a large, frank, masterly dramatic style, 
each tone fraught with meaning and intention.” To-day, this would 
seem to describe that rarity among our singers, the true heldentenor. 

But Maretzek, never too sympathetic to “the music of the future,” 
observed of Adams that “his voice, it cannot be denied, has been 
impaired a little by his singing of the very trying music of Wagner. 
. . .” Adams was hailed as a distincdy American representative of the 
operatic art and he, in turn, diplomatically declared that he found 
here more musical ability to the acre, than elsewhere in the world. 
From 1879 on he lived in Boston as a teacher. During 1881 he was 
said to have given, during the space of 48 weeks, 4,492 lessons, be- 
sides singing at 57 concerts, having charge of three choral societies, 
and singing at Dr. Savage’s church on Sunday. He lived at this time 
at 159 Tremont Street, in a house facing Boston Common, where 
in an auditorium in his home he gave performances of Martha, Fatist 
and 11 Trovatore. 

When the Damrosch Grand Opera Company, named at this time 
for Dr. Leopold Damrosch and not as later for his son Walter, came 
to the Boston Theatre for a fortnight beginning on April 6, 1885, 
Adams had long since forsaken the footlights. But when requested 
on short notice to sing Tannhduser with Materna and Brandt, he 
did so. This was his farewell to opera. He sang once more in pubUc, 
at a benefit concert for the family of Thomas J. Denney of Boston at 
the old Boston Theatre on April 17, 1887. He died at West Harwich, 
Mass., on July 3, 1900, having lived to see the dawn of a century in 
which many American tenors were to try their fortunes in following 
the signposts of his career. 
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WILLIAM CANDIDUS 

William Candidus was born of German parentage in Philadelphia 
on July 25, 1840.* His father was a letter carrier, and later, by a 
twist of circumstance, a manufacturer of piano keyboards. When 
he was a boy, William Candidus joined a military band as a cornet 
player. His first appearance on the stage was made in an operetta 
at the Concordia Theatre in Philadelphia. When the Civil War began, 
he enlisted as a private with the 17th Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
served in the Army of the Potomac for two years. Honorably dis- 
charged in 1864, he went to New York where he found employment 
with the Steinways. 

Joining the Arion and Liederkranz societies, he soon attracted at- 
tention as the possessor of an exceptional tenor voice. When the 
Arion group, assisted by the New York Singing Academy, sponsored 
a performance of Der Freischiitz on Jan. 21, 1867, at the Academy 
of Music, he was called upon to sing the r 61 e of Max. His success 
convinced him that he was not indispensable to the piano industry 
and he lost little time thereafter in developing his natural gift for 
song. 

William Candidus could not be said, however, to have broken en- 
tirely with the House of Steinway, for in 1866 he married Wil- 
helmine, daughter of Henry Engelhard Steinway, founder of that 
firm: Candidus was Wilhelmine’s second husband, her first, Theo- 
dore Vogel, having died in 1864. There were two sons, Harry and 
Gustav, and a daughter, Joanna. 

In April 1872, the budding tenor went abroad with his wife, and 
taking up residence in Berlin, studied with Konapatzcek. Two years 
later, Candidus made his debut at the Ducal Opera in Weimar and 

* According to Schlegel’s German-American Families. Lahee in his Grand 
Opera in America, gives the date as 1843. The American Supplement of Grove 
lists it as 1845, with a question mark. 
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sang several leading roles in the opera at Munich. In 1874 he filled 
an engagement at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, alternating 
with the Royal Opera at Hanover. With the death o£ his wife in the 
following year, Candidus returned to Philadelphia. There, shortly 
after his arrival, his father died. Europe beckoned anew and in 1877 
he was engaged for Hamburg, whence he proceeded to Milan for 
more instruction. 

Mapleson added him to his London Company and he sang at 
Her Majesty’s for three seasons, after which the impresario offered 
him an engagement for America. Candidus declined for financial 
reasons. In 1880 he became one of the leading tenors at the Opera 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, a post, which, with few interruptions, 
he was to hold for many years. 

On obtaining a five-weeks leave of absence from the Frankfort 
opera in 1882, he revisited America, ostensibly on holiday but with 
frequent appearances in concerts and festivals. According to a de- 
scription of about this time, he was “a man of imposing stature, 
standing about six feet and weighing over 200 pounds. His voice 
was tenore di forza of phenomenal power and compass, and of 
sweet, sympathetic quality.” 

On May, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1882, a music festival under the baton 
of Theodore Thomas was held at the Seventh Regiment Armory 
in New York. Among the soloists were Gerster, Materna, Cary, 
Candidus, Campanini, Galassi, Henschel and Myron Whitney. A 
Wagner matinee on May 4 that included excerpts from Rheingold, 
Die WalJ{ure, Siegfried and Gdtterddmmerung enabled Candidus to 
disclose particularly the benefits of his German training and ex- 
perience. 

One reviewer wrote of his abilities that “Mr. Candidus proved 
himself to be the possessor of a tenor voice of delightfully pure 
quality and considerable power, which he knows thoroughly well 
how to use. The severely classical style of the recitative allotted to 
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him, however, is not calculated to exhibit his abilities to advantage.” 
The work in question was Bach’s Cantata, “A Stronghold Sure.” 

When the tenor next returned to America on a leave of absence 
from the Frankfort Opera he sang with the American Opera Com- 
pany, whose artistic director was Theodore Thomas. The Academy 
of Music was occupied by this company from Jan. 4 to April 17, 

1886. Lohengrin was given in English for the first time there on 
Jan. 20, with Candidus cast as the Knight of the Grail. In other 
roles were Emma Juch, Elsa; Helene Hastreiter, Ortrud; Alonzo E. 
Stoddard, Telramund; Myron Whitney, the King; and E. J. 
O’Mahoney, the Herald. 

La\me was given its first American performance in English by 
this organization on March i, with Candidus as Gerald; Pauline 
L’Allemand in the tide role, and Jessie Bartlett Davis as Mallika. 
When the reorganized company gave the first production in 
America of Rubinstein’s opera Nero on March 14, 1887, Candidus 
sang the part of the Emperor. Thomas conducted. The cast, other 
than Candidus, was as follows: Julius Vindex, William Ludwig; 
Tigellinus, A. E. Stoddard; Balbillus, Myron W. Whitney; Saccus, 
William Fessenden; Severus and a Centurion, William Hamilton; 
Terpander, William H. Lee; Poppaea, Bertha Pierson; Epicharis, 
Cornelia van Santen; Chrysa, Emma Juch; Agrippina, Emily 
Sterling; Lupus, Pauline L’Allemand. 

Candidus disappeared from the American operatic scene after 

1887. He lived for the last twenty-three years of his life at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, where he died in April, 1910. 
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A Debut at Fourteen, Americas First Operatic Juliet at Fifteen, 
World Triumphs Before Twenty, Retirement at Forty, in a 
Fabulous Career 

N ot every prima donna is privileged to read the encomiums o£ 
her own obituary. Minnie Hauk, commenting on what New 
York papers printed in 1912, under headings such as “Death of 
America’s Greatest Singer” and “America’s Queen of Song Passes 
Away/’ observed that the accounts given of her career were “only 
moderately veracious.” So she told her own story in book form, the 
volume appearing some thirteen years after her reported death. Not 
until 1929 did she close eternally the eyes that had been sightless 
for several years before the end. 

In many ways, Minnie Hauk was America’s most surprising 
singer. She made her debut in opera when she was fourteen. But 
she had sung in public and given clear indications of the future 
in store for her when she was only twelve. She was fifteen when she 
created for America the r 51 e of Juliet in Gounod’s Romeo et 
Juliette, introduced to this country at the New York Academy of 
Music by Max Strakosch. She converted Carmen from an opera of 
debatable success to a best seller on both sides of the Atlantic. She 
had most of the European capitals at her feet, numbering kings, 
queens, princes, composers, poets and painters as her friends and 
admirers. She slapped faces before or behind the curtain, she dic- 
tated what operas she should sing and who should sing with her, 
she spoke her mind about conductors, stage managers, tenors and 
sisterly sopranos. Colonel Henry Mapleson, whose strongest drawing 
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card she was through troubled seasons, wrote about her in terms to 
imply that she was not merely temperamental but capricious. But 
Mapleson, so Minnie Hauk herself has told us, was perhaps the wiliest 
strategist his profession has known. Everywhere, she says, there 
were cabals among the artists against her. And she does not hesitate 
to dilate these conspiracies to include an impresario or two. 

When she was little, Minnie Hauk named all her cats Jennie Lind. 
Later, when “The Singing Hawk,” as she once was dubbed, had 
acquired a popularity comparable to that once held by the Swedish 
nightingale, she might have named a menagerie after her associates, 
with, of course, some members of the cat family included. Of Minnie 
Hauk it might be said that she possessed both a genius for song and 
a genius for being discriminated against. But it is well to remember 
that she was early upon the scene. Undoubtedly she had to fight 
the American’s battle in circles where to be an American, in those 
times, was to be something provincial and even a little outr6. 

But Minnie Hauk could take care of herself in any situation. With 
her mother at her elbow, she was a match for slights and snobbery. 
Those were the days for American mothers in opera, backstage. 
When the true history of the wars that have convulsed Europe is 
written, something may have to be said on this subject. This writer 
waives all claim to priority of further discussion of it. It is enough 
to note that Minnie Hauk so idolized her mother that when Mrs. 
Hauk died, Minnie left the stage. Meanwhile, the little girl who had 
traded trinkets with Indians in what was then the Wild West of 
Kansas and Missouri had garnered so many medals and decorations 
from the crowned heads and the art institutions of Europe that she 
had difficulty pinning them all on. There are few dress materials, 
as she pointed out, capable of standing the strain of the weight of a 
pound of gold! 

Perhaps of all famous American singers, Minnie Hauk became 
the most thoroughly Europeanized. She married an Austrian baron, 
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and, when not on her travels, resided through the last third of her 
life near Lucerne, Switzerland. Yet, of all, she had the most charac- 
teristically American childhood and background, as the world chose 
to look upon things American in her era. Though she was born in 
New York — ^Nov. i6, 1852 — ^she grew up as a prairie flower and was 
transplanted at adolescence to the war-torn South. Crowned heads 
and be-ribboned decorations were about as remote from this child 
as could be imagined. Minnie Hauk’s father was a German, who, 
like Richard Wagner and many another, fled his country as a result 
of revolutionary activities in 1848. Well-educated, he became an in- 
structor in mathematics in Providence, R. I. Mrs. Hauk was Ameri- 
can, and it was for the sake of her health that the Providence post 
was abandoned, and little Minnie transported with the family’s 
goods to a new home within the circle of protection provided by the 
United States cavalry at Fort Leavenworth. Minnie took with her 
the memories of the single play she had been permitted to see in 
childhood. Through that one play, she had been inoculated with 
the virus of the theatre. Eventually she was sent home from the 
pioneer seminary in which she was enrolled in Kansas because of 
an escapade connected with secret theatricals. She leaped at the op- 
portunity to substitute for the juvenile member of a group of barn- 
storming players. Aside from the menace of Indians — ^among whom 
the confident Minnie strayed without so much as thought for pos- 
sible kidnaping — ^tornadoes and floods preyed upon the early settlers. 
A deluge swept away much of Summer City, where the Hauk 
farm was. The parents decided to fare on; and the father, who had 
been working for a boatbuilding concern, packed wife, child and 
belongings on a houseboat-sidewheeler of his own designing and 
started for Louisiana, via the Missouri and the Mississippi. A larger 
river steamer rammed them and their houseboat sank. Rescued, they 
continued to New Orleans. There they soon found themselves in a 
city under siege, with bombardments threatened from day to day. 
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With the conclusion of hostilities, Minnie, who had found time for 
some singing lessons while exploring plantations and listening to 
Negro songs, was given place on the program of a benefit concert 
for war sufferers. She sang “Casta Diva” from Norma — ^“Casta 
Diva” for a girl of twelve! That was not all. She sang also a florid 
air from The Crown Diamonds, an air from La Gazza Ladra and a 
ballad, “The Captive ICnight.” With that appearance in concert, 
before she had entered her teens, Minnie Hauk was marked out for 
a career of song. 

Enthusiastic friends decided the girl must be sent to New York 
for further study and the opportunities one of her gifts might find 
there. A federal warship brought the family back to the city of 
Minnie’s birth. Father, mother, daughter, were the only passengers. 
Soon, Minnie saw her first opera. It was at the Academy of Music, 
where the boxes at that time bore the names of famous singers. 
Minnie and her mother sat in the box named after Adelina Patti. 
The bill was Fra Diavolo, the conductor. Max Maretzek, the Zerlina, 
Clara Louise Kellogg. So it was that in hearing her first opera, 
Minnie heard also an American prima donna. “I thought her lovely 
and admired her beautiful voice,” she wrote of Miss Kellogg in 
this performance, many years later. Nothing but opera would do for 
Minnie Hauk thereafter. She was determined to sing for Maretzek. 
Moreover, she was determined to sing “Casta Diva.” He humored 
her when the opportunity came. She had no more than concluded 
the introductory recitative, when he closed the piano. As the tears 
sprang to her eyes, he reassured her, telling her that she had the 
voice for a career. “But you must begin at the bottom and not at 
the top,” he told her, and sent her to a singing teacher, Achille 
Errani, a whilom member of his company. 

In a few months the girl had mastered the soprano rdles of 
Norma, Don Pasquale, Faust, Fra Diavolo, La Sonnambula, Lucia 
and Linda di Chamounix; also Zerlina in Don Giovanni. In her 
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memoirs she speaks of having had a repertoire of nine operas ■when 
she was fifteen. But by that time she was a veteran of nearly a year 
upon the operatic stage. For Minnie Hauk was not yet fourteen 
years of age when she made her public debut as Amina in Bellini’s 
La Sonnambula at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. She had made 
a “private debut” a few weeks earlier at a theater owned by a family 
friend, Leonard Jerome, at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Twenty-sixth Street, Manhattan.* Her public debut in Manhattan 
came a few weeks later than that in Brooklyn, the juvenile diva 
emerging on the boards of the Winter Garden to sing Prascovia in 
Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord. That Brooklyn, not Manhattan, was 
the first to hear Miss Hauk publicly was due to a fire that entailed 
some remodeling of the New York Academy. 

Not only was the child of fourteen highly praised for her singing 
but from the first it was noted that she had talents as an actress. 
Though she consented to singing lessons, she balked at lessons in 
acting and went on the stage for her first public appearances vir- 
tually without instruction other than that which the stage manager 
gave her as to the relative positions of the various characters in the 
different scenes. She has recorded the protest of that worthy, who 
quite understandably was disturbed at having no idea as to what 
this inexperienced young person might do or fail to do. But she was 
not even nervous; merely so radiantly happy to see herself in costume 
that she danced before her glass. 

What she heard said and what she read in print about her debut 
confirmed her conviction that opera was a straight road before her. 
According to the New York Tribune of Oct. 13, 1866, “The ap- 

* “Larry” Jerome, ■who was a widely known man about town and a devotee 
o£ the race track in the ’seventies and ’eighties in New York, was the father 
of Jenny Jerome, who became world famous as the beautiful Lady Randolph 
Churchill. She, in turn, was the mother of Winston Churchill. The Jerome 
house, which is still standing at the corner of Madison Square and Twenty- 
sixth Street, opposite the site of the old Madison Square Garden, was occupied 
after Mrs. Jerome’s death by the Jockey Club. 
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pearance excited much interest from the fact of her being native 

born . . . and exceedingly pretty She gave undoubted promise of 

future eminence.” 

The Brooklyn Eagle observed that “her performance may be 
counted a success. She has a pure soprano voice, clear and ringing in 
the upper register and her style is good; few debutantes have started 
with better promise and we may expect to see the lady take a promi- 
nent position among our prima donnas.” 

No time was lost by Maretzek in capitalizing first interest in his 
new prima donna. Minnie was called upon to sing in quick succes- 
sion Lucia, the Zerlinas of Fra Diavalo and Don Giovanni, and 
Marguerite. She also appeared in the Ricci brothers’ Crispino e la 
Comare. All of these first appearances she made under the name of 
Amalia M. Hauck, using a “c” in the last name that she later 
dropped, along with the Amalia. 

Performances between the Brooklyn debut and those which 
brought her to the attention of audiences at the Academy of Music 
after its reopening, seem to have been overlooked by those who have 
sought to trace her career — even by Minnie Hauk herself. In the 
New York Times of May 30, 1866, is notice of a performance by 
Maretzek’s company at the Winter Garden, with Amalia M. Hauck 
billed to sing beside Clara Louise Kellogg. It reads: 

WINTER GARDEN 

Third Night of the Italian Opera 

GRAND ITALIAN OPERA 
Director Max Maretzek 

On Friday Evening, Nov. 30, at 8 o’clock joint appearance of 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg and Miss Amalia M. Hauck 
The Grand Spectacular Opera 
The Star of the North 
with its incomparable cast including 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg Amalia M. Hauck (Her first appearance) 
Bragli, Bellini, Antonucci, Fleury, Ricardi 
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The words “her first appearance’^ after the name of Amalia M. 
Hauck would appear to corroborate a priority of date in marking 
this out as Minnie Hauk’s public debut in Manhattan, rather than 
the first performance of record at the Academy of Music. A review 
in the Times of the following day, Dec. i, 1866, apparently setdes 
the question: 

. . Miss Hauk on this occasion made technically her debut before 
a New York audience. Her reception was of course encouraging and 
courteous in the extreme. Her appearance is remarkably prepossessing 
and her dress admirably adapted to the display of her peculiar beauty. 
Her first note convinced the audience that Maretzek’s judgment was, 
as usual, correct, and that in this lady he has found an artist who in 
time will rank among the foremost. Her power is quite equal to her 
brilliancy, and experience will beyond a doubt develop in her an 
artist quite equal, if not superior to any we have yet had. Time is all 
she needs, and time she will, we devoudy trust, be afforded. In the 
duet with Miss Kellogg she shared the enthusiastic applause that fol- 
lowed their brilliant running, and participated in the encore which 
was vehemently demanded . . . Miss Hauck interpolated a romanza 
by Meyerbeer in the third act, which deserved the enthusiasm it 
created. . . 

The time soon came for her to “create” a role for New York. It 
was no less celebrated a part than that of Juliet in Gounod’s RomSo 
et Juliette. It had been assigned to another, and, of course, much 
more experienced soprano, an Italian who bore the same name as a 
much later English-born soprano of the Metropolitan, Mme. Peralta. 
If we are to accept Minnie Hauk’s description, this singer was pon- 
derous of stature and utterly incapable of suggesting the youth 
of Juliet. Moreover she was lax about attending rehearsals. Minnie 
begged for and got the part, which she had learned while watching 
the cast rehearse. Then (as later with Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew) 
she went to Shakespeare for her basic conception of the part, and 
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knew the play as thoroughly as she knew the opera. The date of 
the introduction of Romeo et Juliette with Mass Hauk as Juliet was 
November 15, 1867. This was less than seven months after the world 
premiere in Paris (Thatre Lyrique, April 27, 1867), when Juliet 
was embodied by Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, also the original Mar- 
guerite of the Faust premiere eight years before. The English critic, 
Chorley, wrote poetic encomiums of Miolan-Carvalho’s Marguerite. 
But she was forty when she sang Juliet. It remained for America to 
bring out a fifteen-years-old prima donna to impersonate the fourteen- 
years-old daughter of the Capulets.* 

The cast for this American premiere of Romeo et Juliette lists the 
young soprano’s name as Minnie A. Hauck, the middle initial pre- 
sumably standing for Amalia, soon to be discarded entirely. 

Of her performance the New York Evening Tost on Nov. 16, 1867, 
observed: 

“The part of Juliet was certainly a trying one for Miss Hauck, 
and one which properly should have been intrusted to a more mature 
pr ima donna. If she was deficient in the expression of passionate 
sentiment, there was much to admire in the quieter passages, which 
were more in her style. In many passages her tones were beautifully 
soft, sweet and touching ” 

And the New York Times of date, Nov. 18: 

Miss Minnie Hauck was a charming representative of Juliet, but 
lacked dramatic power. It is doubtful if the exigencies of this char- 
acter could be met by a singer who has not surrendered the charms 
of youth for the strength and experience of maturity. But that is the 
fault of the r 61 e ” 

* The author must confess an abiding sense of disquiet over the extremely 
early ages at which most of America’s more distant prima donnas appeared, 
according to records he is in no position to do other than accept. But a parallel 
in 1936 was the Chicago d6but of Betty Jaynes, whose age was given as 15. 
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The Academy of Music season was followed by a tour in which 
Minnie Hauk made her Boston debut as Amina and also sang Lucia 
and Norina. The next goal was Europe, and there Minnie was to be 
found at sixteen, accompanied by her mother; the trip having been 
made possible by the financial assistance of the music publisher, 
Gustav Schirmer. In London, Minnie and her mother heard both 
Faust and Romeo et Juliette, with Christine Nilsson as Marguerite, 
and Mario and Patti as the ill-starred lovers of the other Gounod 
work. In Paris, where she found the French speaking her name as 
if it were “MUe. Miauk,” she tried her wings again, singing Amina, 
Norina and Rosina at the Salle Ventadour. It was her belief that 
she was the first American to sing in a Paris opera house. She was 
then barely seventeen. She met Rossini, Auber and Halevy. Gounod 
told her she would become a great singer. Bizet played accompani- 
ments for her, though she did not know that he was anybody of 
importance, Carmen being still in embryo. With the Civil War in 
America so recent a memory, the Hauks, mother and daughter, 
soon found themselves again in a land of battle alarms. The out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian conflict of 1870 caused them to move 
on to Holland, whence engagements led them to Moscow and St, 
Petersburg. But in the meantime, the young American songstress 
had made her d^but at Covent Garden in London, with Amina once 
more the r 61 e of her introduction. Lucia, Marguerite, Cherubino 
and the Don Giovanni Zcrlina followed. 

The visit to Russia resulted in the seventeen-year-old American 
soprano being engaged for the Imperial Opera in Moscow. Always 
attended by her mother, she was shut off from the suitors who 
began to rain attentions upon her and she had seldom so much as a 
glimpse of the men, noble or otherwise, who sent flowers and be- 
sought a rendezvous. Thus early began the backstage troubles that 
were to mark Minnie Hauk’s career henceforth, possibly because an 
American was regarded as something of an upstart in Europe’s 
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world of opera; possibly because Minnie knew precisely what she 
wanted and almost invariably got it. It was in a Moscow perform- 
ance of Don Giovanni that the Don — a Signor Pedilla whom Minnie 
Hauk herself described as a fine-looking man — ^had his face slapped 
by Zerlina, because, in finishing “La ci darem la mano,” he gave 
her hand a jerk. This she construed as for the purpose of causing 
her to break on her final note. The Russians applauded the slap and 
the duet was repeated! 

Vienna was the scene of her next triumph. In May 1870, the prima 
donna, not yet eighteen, stepped out on the stage of the new opera 
house which to this day is admired as one of the finest in Europe. 
She has said that she was the first American to sing in opera in 
Vienna. Charles R. Adams, the American tenor, was singing at the 
Vienna opera at least three years before Minnie Hauk’s arrival. It is 
diflSicult to believe that she never heard of her compatriot, who did 
not quit Vienna until 1876. With some other discrepancies of the 
kind, the oversight can readily be understood when it is remembered 
that the Hauk memoirs were actually penned by another in the 
soprano’s declining years at Lucerne, half a century after she became 
the pet of the Kaiserstadt. The success that Minnie made of Mar- 
guerite was enhanced rather than diminished by a droll blunder 
she perpetrated in her German words, when, in telling Faust at 
their first meeting that she must go home “unbegleidet” (unaccom- 
panied) she in some way sang “unbekleidet” (undressed) — a mis- 
take relished by the Viennese in a manner that might not have 
prevailed in Berlin. Zerlina and Juliet followed Marguerite, and 
the noted critic, Ludwig Speidel, described the young singer as 
“schluchzende Nachtigall.” Behind the scenes, however, she was 
dubbed “the American icicle” because she objected to being kissed 
in a r 61 e or out of it. Soon it was discovered that, whatever her 
osculatory reservations, the American had a talent for light rdles, 
not excluding flirtatious ones. As Blondine, as Despina, as Susanna, 
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besides Zerlina, she proved her gifts for the coquetries and the 
mischief-making of the Mozart operas. She was heard also as Fatima 
in Weber’s Abu Hassan, the Countess in Schubert’s Hausliche Krieg, 
Anna in Marschner’s Hans Heiling and Marie in Lortzing’s Waffen- 
schmied. Her parts, of course, were sung in German, including those 
of the standard Italian and French repertoire. 

This success in works of lighter genre prompted Miss Hauk to 
make a memorable first entry into light opera, which took the shape 
of a performance of von Suppe’s Die schdne Gcdathea. This the 
young soprano herself contrived for the benefit of sufferers in the 
great Chicago fire of 1871. The performance was given at the Carl 
Theater in the Leopoldstadt, then the home of the Strauss operettas, 
and a notable cast was ensembled that included both opera and 
operetta singers, one of the latter being the veteran Carl Treumann. 
Because of her vivid acting, she also was offered a contract at Ring- 
Theater, which she refused. Among those who rarely missed a per- 
formance in which she sang was the Emperor himself. As an in- 
stance of her drawing power, eighteen performances were given in a 
row of Rossini’s Barber of Seville, with Minnie as Rosina. 

With these succcesses in Vienna, it was inevitable that she should 
also sing in Budapest. For the Hungarians she created Aida and 
Mignon, while studying Elsa and Senta imder Hans Richter, then 
the guiding musical spirit of Danubian opera. She was compli- 
mented by Verdi when the great Italian heard her in the Hungarian 
capital. And Richard Wagner, awaking from the slumber in which 
she beheld him as he sat in a box before the rise of the curtain, 
praised her Senta. Nothing daunted by the syllables of a language 
she did not know. Miss Hauk learned parrotlike the Hungarian text 
of the part of Gara Maria in Erkel’s opera Hunyadi Laszlo, so as to 
participate in its celebrational 200th performance. 

Germany followed Austria in Miss Hauk’s European conquests. 
The years 1874-77 found her at the Royal Opera in Berlin, where 
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she made her debut as Mignon, with Rosina and Gretchen (Mar- 
guerite) again among her first portrayals. In 1876 she visited the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia and later went to Bayreuth 
for the Nibelungen Ring. The German Emperor and Empress were 
by this time included in the American singer’s wide circle of ad- 
mirers and patrons, but she had other plans than to remain in 
Berlin. For one thing, she was intent upon singing Carmen, then 
almost unknown outside of France and not phenomenally successful 
there in the two or three years that had elapsed since its Paris 
premiere (March 3, 1875 at the Opera-Comique). Her success in 
Goetz’s Germanicized Taming of the Shrew was compensatory, but 
not in sufficient degree. Carmen she must have, but Carmen was not 
forthcoming. With this as her reason, she quit Berlin for Brussels, 
but not before the Emperor had presented her with a regimental 
drum for use va.The Daughter of the Regiment, backed up by the 
tutelage of an army instructor who taught her to play the long 
Wirbel (roll). Before departing with her elsewhere, it may be worth 
while to note that in the German performances of Barber of Seville 
it was Miss Hauk’s custom to sing Crouch’s ballad, “Kathleen 
Mavourneen,” in the lesson scene, thus introducing English as an 
operatic language in the German capital. Conceivably she had been 
anticipated in this by singers of “The Last Rose of Su mm er” in 
Flotow’s Martha. 

Before reporting at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels the 
American soprano sang in Brunswick, Stuttgart, Cologne, Coblenz, 
Hannover and Weimar, adding the King of Wiirttemberg to the list 
of sovereigns not averse to bestowing praise and decorations. As m 
Moscow and Vienna, there were cabals and jealousies in Belgium 
and Holland. But Minnie had her way with Carmen. It was 
mounted for her in Brussels in 1878, after she had bolted the com- 
pany for a time. That was because of a misadventure with the 
French language, for which she blamed Max Strakosch and the 
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usual cabals. The American entrepreneur had told her not to bother 
too much about the language, as she needed to concentrate on her 
music. So she went on the stage for her first Marguerite in the 
original with only a little coaching in diction. Criticized in the press 
and by her colleagues, she made it a condition, before she would 
return to the fold, that she should be permitted to sing her roles in 
Italian. She won out and Italian was the language of her Violetta 
shortly thereafter. 

But no language other than French would do for Carmen. Not 
only did she study it assiduously, but she took dancing lessons. She 
read Merimee, which some later Carmens might have done to their 
benefit. She had never seen the opera on the stage but she was con- 
vinced from the beginning that its heroine was first of all an acting 
r 61 e. That Minnie Hauk was the first to popularize Carmen has 
become a legend. Certainly, she was the first to awaken for it an in- 
ternational demand, though the statement that it had never been a 
success in the time that had elapsed since the rdle was created by 
Galli-Marie is at least open to question. At Brussels, Carmen was 
just what was needed to make Miss Hauk the pet of the abonnSs. 
More than that, it was what was needed to convince Colonel Maple- 
son that she was the new soprano he wanted for his opera venture 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London. For reasons best known to 
himself, Mapleson was chary about committing himself to a pro- 
duction of Carmen. He promised, verbally; the American held out 
for the same promise in writing. When she finally got it, she de- 
cided that the contract must also grant her the privilege of bringing 
her own stage manager from Brussels; plus the further privilege of 
naming her associates in the cast. That was the beginning of a 
tug-of-war with Mapleson that endured as long as they were asso- 
ciated — and that period represented the highest peak of Minnie 
Hauk’s career. Before reporting in London, Minnie sang in hiege, 
Ghent, Antwerp, Amsterdam and The Hague. Also she slapped the 
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face, this time not of a tenor or a baritone, but of a celebrated 
osteopath, the vigor of whose treatments was not to her liking. 

It was as Violetta that the now internationally celebrated diva 
reappeared in London at Her Majesty’s Theatre on April 27, 1878. 
She has told how she brought the house down by holding a long 
trill as she ran off the stage at the end of the first act. 

Rosina, Chcrubino, Zerlina and Mignon came thereafter, the 
while rehearsals proceeded for Carmen. Having brought her stage 
manager from Brussels, Miss Hauk proceeded with the rest of the 
bargain, selecting the cast of associates she wanted. She chose Italo 
Campanini for Don Jose, Giuseppe Del Puente for Escamillo and 
a compatriot American, Alwina Valleria for Micaela. Though 
Mapleson makes no reference to any such dictation on the part of 
his Carmen, he tells much the same story as she does about the 
refusal of all three artists to undertake the roles assigned to them. 
According to Mapleson, Campanini returned the role of Don Jose 
(in which he afterward was celebrated), stating that while he would 
do anything to oblige, he could not think of undertaking a part in 
an opera that gave him only one real solo and proffered no love 
duet except with the seconda donna. Del Puente similarly begged to 
decline the r 61 e of Escamillo, remarking courteously that it must 
have been intended for one of the chorus. Mile. Valleria also sug- 
gested giving Micaela to a chorister, as on no accoimt would she 
undertake it. In view of the sure-fire successes scored to-day by even 
mediocre singers with the so-called Flower Song, the Toreador Song 
and Micaela’s third act air, the snap judgment of the three singers 
would scarcely mark them out as artists of discernment, even where 
the garnering of applause was at stake. Minnie Hauk found a deeper 
motive, however. In her view, these singers were so accustomed to 
standing with their feet in the prompter’s box and directing their 
phrases directly to the audience that they were afraid of undertaking 
acting rdles demanding the submergence of their vocal selves in the 
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representation of vigorous, realistic action. Eventually won over 
through attendance at rehearsals, the three recalcitrants distin- 
guished themselves at the premiere. In his newly stirred enthusiasm, 
Campanini went about the stage between the acts like one possessed, 
according to Minnie’s report of the event. 

This first London performance of Carmen, which the American 
soprano has referred to as “the beginning of a new era of operatic 
art,” took place on June 22, 1878, at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Herman Klein, a London critic and singing teacher who at one 
time was active m New York, has described zestfully that first 
London Carmen. His companion was Manuel Garcia, son of the 
Manuel Garcia who brought Italian opera to America in 1825 and a 
member of his father’s pioneering company. Garcia, who then was 
at the peak of his career as a singing teacher, was a Spaniard by 
birth and a friend of Prosper M^imee. At Minnie Hauk’s en- 
trance he whispered to Klein, “She looks the character well.” He 
applauded the Habanera noisily and grew much excited over the 
bull ring scene. This, he insisted, was the most realistic thing he had 
seen on the opera stage. Both listeners were struck by the mocking 
note, “strident and vicious,” that Klein has said distinguished Minnie 
Hauk’s angry Carmen from all others, save Calve’s. But they ad- 
mired also Campanini, they had a good word for Alwina Valleria 
and they found Del Puente in his glory as Escamillo. Incidentally, 
W. J. Henderson, whose memories of New York’s Carmens com- 
pare with Klein’s memories of London’s, has said of Del Puente, in 
conversation with the author, just what Klein has said of him, that 
he was the finest of all baritone bullfighters. 

Of the notable artists, including Minnie Hauk, who followed 
Galli-Marie in the role of Carmen, Klein was able to speak from the 
book of personal experience. Little more than a decade sufficed to 
bring all the really historic Carmens before him. To the question, 
“Who was the greatest of these.?” Klein has replied: “On the whole. 
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I think. Calve; albeit I find it hard to differentiate between her ;and 
Lucca, whose conception had in it more originality but less of the 
pure Spanish type. To what extent, if any, Calve had had an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Carmens who preceded her, I cannot say. 
Nor do I believe for a moment that she consciously imitated any of 
them. The fact remains, nevertheless, that her delineation seemed 
to combine the most fascinating characteristics of each in turn. It 
had the calm, easy assurance, the calculated, dominating power of 
Galli-Marie’s; it had the strong sensual suggestion and defiant reso- 
lution of Minnie Hauk’s; it had the panther-like quality, the grace, 
the fatalism, the dangerous, impudent coquetry of Pauline Lucca’s; 
it had the sparkle, the vim, the Spanish insouciance and piquancy 
of Zelie de Lussan’s.” To this, he emphasizes, she added exquisite 
singing, hence hers was “an assumption from first to last superla- 
tive.” But as Henderson has taken occasion to note, Calve’s original 
Carmen was a character study quite different from the more violent 
and capricious impersonation of a few years later. 

As has already been pointed out, Minnie Hauk had never seen 
another Carmen on the stage. But some years later she was to meet 
another Carmen, and a famous one, outside the theater. There was 
a strained moment when she and Pauline Lucca were introduced. 
But they took one another in their arms and all was well. 

Carmen provided Mapleson with the novelty he needed for his 
American season, with Hauk, of course, under contract to sing it. 
Performances of Bizet’s work were given in Dublin, Cork, and 
Glasgow before the company took passage for New York. Mapleson’s 
roster included Etelka Gerster, Minnie Hauk, Trebelli, Valleria, Cam- 
panini, Frapolli, Galassi, Del Puente and Foli, among others, with 
Luigi Arditi as conductor. The New York season at the Academy 
was to have been opened by Gerster, who was then a newcomer to 
America. But her illness resulted in a change of opera, whereby 
Minnie Hauk sang Violetta in ha Traviata. Del Puente declined to 
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appear as the father, and in so doing opened the way for Galassi, 
whose initial success established this sterling baritone, blessed with 
the ringing high notes that have never ceased to be in demand in 
Italian opera, as a prime favorite with Academy audiences. 

Carmen, produced for the first time in America on Oct. 23, 1878, 
“opened the eyes of New Yorkers to the merits of good acting in 
opera” — ^to quote one who not only was there to note the reactions 
of the audience, but who entertained very positive ideas about oper- 
atic acting. That one was Minnie Hauk. The cast had the same chief 
singers as the London performances enlisted. Minnie Hauk was 
singing again in America for the first time since her juvenile suc- 
cesses, and at twenty-six was fulfilling all the predictions that had 
been made for her a dozen years before. But she was not alone in 
her glory. On Nov. 18 Mme. Gerster made her electrical first appear- 
ance as Amina, the role in which the fourteen-year-old Minnie had 
first come before the Brooklyn public in 1866. The cabals that fol- 
lowed Miss Hauk from capital to capital in the Old World had in 
some way found passage to the New. But the rival who clashed 
with “The Singing Hawk” in one of the most celebrated of opera’s 
prima donna disputes was not the newly idolized Gerster. 

A performance of he Nozze di Figaro in Chicago was the occasion 
for what Col. Mapleson, writing in the late eighteen-eighties, de- 
scribes as the “affair known to this day as ‘the great dressing-room 
disturbance.’ ” On the right and left-hand sides of the proscenium 
were two dressing-rooms, alike in every respect. Because Mme. 
Gerster had selected the one on the right, it was called “the prima 
donna’s room.” With Marie Roze cast for Susanna and Minnie Hauk 
for Cherubino there were two to claim the coveted apartment. (Why 
the Countess was not a third and preferred claimant, Mapleson 
does not say.) Minnie Hauk and her maid deposited dresses in the 
room as early as 3 o’clock in the afternoon. At four, Marie Roze’s 
maid, arriving on the same errand, called in the singer’s husband 
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and lie, with the help of a couple of stage hands, transferred Minnie 
Hauk’s effects to the room opposite, replacing them with the effects 
of her rival. At 5:30, Minnie Hauk’s agent called to see if all was in 
order, with the result that Marie Roze’s dresses and trunk were 
removed, and with Minnie Hauk’s paraphernalia restored, a padlock 
was placed on the door. At 6 o’clock, Marie Roze arrived and with 
the aid of a blacksmith unbarred the door. Minnie Hauk’s belongings 
were once more moved to the opposite side and Marie Roze pro- 
ceeded to dress in “the prima donna’s room.” At 6:30 Minnie Hauk 
came to dress and finding the room occupied returned to her hotel, 
declaring that she would not sing that night. All persuasion being 
fruitless, Mapleson had to begin the opera minus Cherubino. Lawyers 
took a hand and, about the middle of the second act, Minnie Hauk 
appeared on the stage. The Hauk memoirs make no reference 
to this incident, hut the charge is made there that Colonel Maple- 
son and his son, Henry Mapleson, were part of a movement against 
Minnie Hauk, in the interests of Marie Roze — to whom her rival 
refers as “a mediocre singer but a very pretty woman.” 

Scarcely second to the dressing-room controversy in the notoriety 
given it in its day, was the trouble that arose in a later season between 
Minnie Hauk and the Italian tenor, Ravelli, another of the main- 
stays of Mapleson’s companies. The possessor of ringing high tones, 
though a singer of less than ordinary artistic attainments, Ravelli’s 
excitable nature and erratic notions were a frequent source of friction 
and bad blood. Mapleson relates how Ravelli would consult his dog 
when he thought he was in bad voice, before deciding whether he 
should sing. Only with the greatest difficulty was he persuaded to 
take part in an opera (Baron Orczy’s 11 IRinnegato) in which the 
tenor and baritone characters fight a duel, with the result that it is 
the tenor who is slain. Ravelli heatedly maintained that the baritone 
must be the one to die. When told that this was impossible he 
threatened with his property dagger not only the baritone, but every 
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one around him. “I will kill them all!” he shrieked. He was appeased 
finally when it was decided he should have the honor of being 
carried off the stage by six attendants. 

Two quite different tales are told of the Hauk-Ravclli fracas, 
that of Colonel Mapleson being much more melodramatic than 
Minnie Hauk’s own account. According to Mapleson, the trouble 
had its beginning in a performance of Carmen in Chicago during 
the season of 1886. It was in the middle of the third act, “when 
Ravelli, as Don Jose, was about to introduce an effective high note, 
which generally brought down the house, that Carmen rushed 
forward and embraced him — ^why, I could never understand. Being 
interrupted at the moment of his effect, he was greatly enraged, 
and by his movements showed that he had resolved to throw Mme. 
Hauk into the orchestra. But she held firmly on to his red waistcoat, 
he shouting all the time, ‘Laissez moil Laissez moil’ until all the 
buttons came off one by one, when she retired hastily to another 
part of the stage. Ravelli rushed forward and exclaimed, ‘Regardez, 
elle a dechire mon gilet!’ and with such rage that he brought down 
thunders of applause, the people believing this genuine expression 
of anger to be part of the play.” 

What went on behind the curtain is not related by Mapleson, but 
he quotes letters from Minnie’s husband and the husband’s lawyer, 
charging the use by Ravelli of vile language, insults and threats 
against her life, with the result that she was completely prostrated 
and in fear of being stabbed or otherwise maltreated by the infuri- 
ated tenor. Mapleson was required to give bond for Ravelli’s good 
behavior and at the next performance of Carmen took care to replace 
him by another tenor. Later, when Ravelli returned to the role of 
Don Jose, the tenor resumed his menacing attitude. 

“What could the public think,” wrote Mapleson, “of an opera 
company in which the tenor was always threatening to murder the 
prima donna, while the prima donna’s husband found himself forced 
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to take up a position at one of the wings bearing a revolver with 
which he proposed to shoot the tenor the moment he showed the 
slightest intention of approaching the personage for whom he is 
supposed to entertain an ungovernable passion.” 

Love-making under the circumstances was impossible. It was 
understood that Don Jose and Carmen were to keep at a respectful 
distance from each other, Ravelli to avoid being throttled while in 
the act of unloosing his precious high B flat; Minnie Hauk to remain 
out of reach of a murderous-looking knife. The stabbing of the last 
scene had to be done offstage; Carmen would then stagger into view, 
mortally wounded, with Don Jose still a safe ^distance behind. 

Miss Hauk’s own story works up no such dramatic climax. Ravelli, 
she explains, was curiously unable to differentiate between the actions 
of an individual in ordinary life and the actions of that individual 
in portraying a character. He fostered the fantastic notion that the 
American soprano’s acting in Carmen was directed against him 
personally. It was in Philadelphia, she avers, that he shouted “Laissez 
moi; laissez moi” when she took hold of his red vest, in clinging to 
him as she always did, she avers, in this particular scene. Behind 
the scenes, later, she found Ravelli in a rage and screaming in 
French, “I will kill her! I will kill her!” She also speaks of Mapleson 
being required to give bond, but says she only smiled when her 
associates in the Carmen cast pleaded with her not to risk danger 
by appearing further with Ravelli, who, according to her account, 
would seem to have inflicted some slight wound on one of her 
hands. 

At a later date she met Ravelli again, and as he was in a good 
humor she asked him what he held against her, to which he replied 
with a counter question, “Mais vous, madame?” Then, she relates, 
he unfolded his grievance. Why was it, he asked, that she always 
exposed to the public what would be regarded as the despicable 
side of his nature by twisting her right hand up and down, looking 
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significantly at the audience the while, after he had held it in his 
grasp, thus showing how much he had hurt her. Such a proceeding 
on her part, in his opinion, could only have the object of showing 
that in hurting a woman he was not behaving as a gentleman 
should ! He had never hurt her, she assured him, but she had to give 
the audience the impression that he had done so. Eventually he was 
won over and admitted that he had been quite stupid. (Wrote 
Minnie Hauk: “I thought so too!”) Of the two versions, the reader 
may take his choice. Mapleson was a showman. And Minnie Hauk, 
we have it on the authority of Herman Klein, possessed imagmation. 

The season of 1879 found Miss Hauk in London, again under 
the banner of Mapleson. She opened the season with Carmen. Of 
the artists associated with her in this second season at Her Majesty’s, 
only Trebelli, she says, behaved rightly toward her — ^Trebelli, who, 
according to Herman Klein, had been imploring Mapleson to give 
Carmen long before he engaged Minnie Hauk to sing it; Trebelli, 
who, with her own heart set on appearing as its heroine, had been 
singing the Habanera at concerts. It was during this season that 
the Duke of Edinburgh, modestly concealing himself in the orchestra 
pit, played a violin obbligato for Miss Hauk at an event attended 
by 6,000 persons. She also realized her desire to be heard in the 
music of Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust, singing the part of Mar- 
guerite in a concert performance of portions of the score that enlisted 
the services of Pasdeloup Orchestra from Paris. 

By this time, the soprano felt she was in danger of becoming a 
one-r 61 e artist, so frequently was she cast for the all-popular Carmen, 
and she welcomed the experiment with Berlioz. Next to Carmen 
she found the role of Elsa in Lohengrin her greatest drawing card. 
In the early eighties, she confesses, it was her great ambition to 
popularize Wagner in America. Dividing her time between London 
and the United States, with concert tours to vary the round of 
opera, she took occasion to sing under auspices other than those of 
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Mapleson. She joined the Carl Rosa Company chiefly for the sake 
of appearing in an English version of Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, 
which was largely of her own contriving, so zealously had she re- 
written the translation in the hope of bringing it closer to Shake- 
speare. She had begged Mapleson to produce UAfricaine for her, 
so that she could sing Selika. He replied: “Carmen fills the house.” 
Because of his obduracy she declined to be a member of his American 
company in 1883-84. 

Meanwhile, in 1881, Miss Hauk had become the wife of Baron 
Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg, an Austrian nobleman who was also a 
globe-trotting journalist and who had written books on Tunis and 
Algiers. Several trips across the ocean were made by the persistent 
suitor before the prima donna said “yes.” The marriage apparently 
was a happy one and was only dissolved by the husband’s death 
many years later, after the Baron and the Baroness had made several 
trips around the world together and had filled the years of the 
singer’s retirement with liberal if not lavish entertainment in Switzer- 
land and along the Riviera. During the eighties, the diva reappeared 
in England only at intervals. One of her returns to London’s opera — 
this time at Drury Lane under the management of Augustus Harris — 
made her a member of a company that included Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke, Victor Maurel, Del Puente, Battistini, Foli, de Lucia, 
and Medea Morelli. Selika in due time became one of her most 
successful parts, particularly in America. Massenet’s Manon was 
introduced to the Academy of Music on Dec. 23, 1885, with Miss 
Hauk in the role she had first essayed in Prague three months before. 
There were first performances of Manon also in Boston and Phila- 
delphia, alternating with Carmen and Mignon. 

(It has been asserted that Minnie Hauk was the first to sing 
Massenet’s Manon outside of France. This may or may not be a 
provable fact, but it is to be noted that Massenet makes no ref- 
erence to it in his memoirs. Minnie persistently miscalls the Mas- 
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senet opera Manon Lescant, whereas the composer, in quoting a 
discussion of his plans with the librettist, Meilhac, tells us that he 
answered a query as to whether he meant Manon Lescaut by ex- 
claiming, No, Manon, Manon short, Manon, it is Manon!'' That 
the singer or her amanuensis should have used the longer title which 
Puccini employed for his Italian version is less astonishing than the 
remarks contained in the Hauk memoirs about Auber and Manon 
Lescaut. The story is related of a bal costume in Paris at which it 
was noted that Miss Hauk was garbed “h la Manon Lescaut.” The 
wife of the Austrian ambassador suggested to Auber that he should 
write an opera on that subject and that Miss Hauk, whom she re- 
ferred to as cette enjant, would make a charming Manon. “But Auber 
never wrote it,” appends Miss Hauk, “and it remained for his rising 
successor, Massenet, to do so.” The fact, of course, is that Auber 
already had written his Manon Lescaut and that it had been produced 
in Paris when Minnie Hauk was only three years old.) 

Two incidents may be recalled as indicative of the self-possession 
which marked Minnie Hauk’s career from the first. Some boxholders 
at the Academy of Music persisted in loud talk during one of her 
performances. She motioned to the conductor, Arditi, to stop the 
playing of the orchestra, and then stood perfectly still, looking at 
the offenders in the box. The audience understood and applauded 
vociferously. At her signal to the conductor, the performance was 
resumed. During the course of a concert in Butte, Montana, whither 
she had gone on one of her long tours, she smilingly remarked to her 
audience that when its members had finished cracking peanuts she 
would sing. 

Minnie Hauk’s only appearances at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in New York came almost at the close of her singing career, in the 
latter part of the season of 1890-91, after she had been absent from 
America for four years. This was one of the German seasons and 
when she appeared in Carmen and UAfricaine (her Metropolitan 
debut being effected in the latter on Feb. 10) her associates, as she 
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describes it, were “all Herrs, Fraus and Frauleins.” Dippel sang 
Vasco; Reichmann was Nelusko. Walter Damrosch conducted. Her 
colleagues treated her coldly, the performance was badly prepared 
and she — ^the only American, and in her native city — had to pay the 
penalty, so her story runs. She particularly did not like the con- 
ducting of young Mr. Damrosch and said so in her book of recollec- 
tions. Minnie Hauk’s name does not appear in either the index or the 
text of Damrosch’s own genial memoirs, published two years before 
the singer spoke her mind in print. 

A performance of Carmen on April 2, 1891, was Minnie Hauk’s 
good-by to opera in the city of her birth, though she took no formal 
farewell. Soon thereafter she organized the Minnie Hauk Opera 
Company for a tour that opened in Chicago on Sept. 28 with 
Carmen, and continued until December. In the company, besides 
its star, were Mme. TremelU, contralto; M. Montariol, tenor; the 
veteran baritones, Del Puente and Galassi, and the basso, Stormont. 
In Chicago on Sept. 28 the company gave what the soprano referred 
to afterwards as the first American performance of Cavdleria Rustic 
cana, which had achieved its world premiere at the Costanzi in 
Rome the preceding year. (May 17, 1890.) As a matter of record, 
however, the Chicago performance was preceded some nineteen 
days by one in Philadelphia (Sept. 9, 1891) given by the company 
of Gustav Hinrichs, the Santuzza of which was Selma Kronold; 
the Lola, Helen Dudley Campbell (Mrs. Del Puente); Turridu, 
Alfred Guille; Alfio, Del Puente; Mamma Lucia, Jeanne Teale. Del 
Puente and his wife also sang Alfio and Lola, respectively, in the 
Chicago performance. Minnie Hauk appeared as Santuzza, Montariol 
as Turridu, and Tremelli, Lucia. In Chicago, the conductor, Behrens, 
was required to play the Intermezzo three times! The repertoire 
of the Minnie Hauk Opera Company also included Lohengrin, 
Huguenots, Martha and Faust. The hundredth anniversary of Mo- 
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zart’s death was marked in Boston by a performance of Don 
Giovanni in which Minnie returned to her early role of Zerlina. 

She retired soon thereafter to Triebschen, the home she had ac- 
quired near Lucerne; once occupied by none other than Richard 
Wagner, though he gave up this particular house for another that 
suited him better. There the Baron and Baroness von Wartegg put 
behind them the exactions of Minnie Hauk’s stage roles and made 
pleasurable use of the plentiful means they then possessed. Long as 
her career had been, due to its early beginning, she had quit the 
stage when she was barely forty. Not until after the World War 
did any visible shadow come across her leisurely existence, marked 
as it was by travel, entertaining and occasional social singing. 

The catastrophe that devastated Europe swept away the invest- 
ments on which the Warteggs relied for their living. The death 
of the Baron soon thereafter left his widow confronted by unexpected 
debts. Her health became precarious, her eyes failed rapidly. Almost 
blind, she lived on in a world that knew little of her plight; many 
of those who might have been interested in ameliorating her lot 
having accepted the newspaper announcements of her death in 
1912. Geraldine Farrar and others took the lead in a movement in 
1924 to obtain funds with which to make the feeble old woman’s 
last years more comfortable. Death came at Lucerne on Feb. 6, 1929, 
with the former great singer in her seventy-seventh year. 

When she closed her already nearly sightless eyes for the last 
time, it could be said of Minnie Hauk that she had been the greatest 
single inspiration to the American singer that this country had 
produced. The prairie child had known every triumph that could 
come to the most illustrious divas of Europe. Voice, temperament, 
stage talent and a character not to be denied, had realized for her 
every dream of success that could come into the mind of an ambitious 
American girl set upon an operatic career. From the primitive sur- 
roundings of “Pikes Peak or bust” had emerged the pet of capitals. 
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She had left her mark as an actress quite as much as she had as a 
vocalist. From the first, as she confessed, she wanted to be a dramatic 
singer rather than a singer of coloratura. She was interested in 
bravura attainments only to the extent of being able to do her full 
duty by the music she sang. In studying a role she would go to the 
original sources for light on the character she had to represent, 
particularly consulting any stage play that had been drawn upon 
for the purposes of a libretto. She strove to have her costumes 
historically correct, and in spite of the prevailing “hour-glass figure” 
that was not to be escaped in her time, she set precedents in this 
detail of authenticity of attire that many a later American singer 
Doight have heeded with profit. She objected to what she called 
“switch signaling” as a substitute for realistic acting. And she was 
convinced that opera in English was both sensible and feasible. Of 
her voice, Herman Klein has said that it was not remarkable for 
sweetness or sympathetic charm, though strong and full in the 
medium register. Referring particularly to its employment in Car- 
men, he added that “somehow its rather thin, penetrating timbre 
sounded just right in a character whose music called for the ex- 
pression of heartless sensuality, caprice, cruelty and fatalistic 
defiance.” 



X 

EMMA JUCH AND HER DAY 

Being Born on the Fourth of July — Hiline Hastreiter, A Notable 
Orpheus — Marie Litta, Emma Abbott and Some of Mapleson's 
Americans 

A s if to prove her nationality in the face of having to be born 
. abroad, Emma Juch came into this world on the Fourth of 
July. The year was 1863, the place Vienna, whither her father and 
mother had gone in connection with the settlement of an estate. 
There was a leisurely sojourn in the Austrian capital while the 
affairs of her grandfather, a general in the Austrian army, were 
being wound up, then a return to Detroit, where the Juchs had 
resided before going abroad. Emma Juch’s father, Justin Juch, was 
an inventor, an artist and a musician; her mother a gifted singer. 
Of Austrian birth, Juch was a naturalized American, having left 
his mother country to avoid conscription. 

Emma was two years old when she was brought back to this 
country. She early showed in what direction her star was pointing, 
but her father, though an excellent amateur of music, disapproved 
of any such notions for Emma. She had to take her lessons and 
practice in secret, which she did with industry and persistence. It 
was only when the indefatigable young songstress was called upon 
to sing in public that her father was made aware of her disobedience. 
This was at a pupils’ recital, which found Emma on the platform 
and Justin Juch seated in one of the front rows. To the girl’s dismay, 
as soon as she had sung, the father left the hall. When she returned 
home, however, instead of scolding her, as she expected, he hugged 
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her and told her that she had sung beautifully. For the succeeding 
two years he made her his own pupil, supervising her lessons and 
practice with rigid severity, not only in building her voice but in 
fir ml y inculcating the fundamentals of general musicianship. 

Emma Juch was noticed in the press after that first appearance, 
when she won over her father. The New York Herald said: “The 
principal feature of the concert was the singing of little Miss Juch. 
She has a rich, pure soprano voice, extensive of range and of great 
power. She executes the most florid passages with artistic skill and 
possesses all the qualifications of a brilliant artist.” 

At eighteen, the soprano was engaged by Colonel Mapleson for 
his season of Italian opera at Her Majesty’s in London. There, in 
June, i88i, she made her operatic debut as Filina in Mignon, to 
remain a member of the Mapleson organization for three seasons, 
singing Leonora in 11 Trovatore, Marguerite in Faust, Gilda in Rigo- 
letto, Valentine in Hes Huguenots, the Queen of the Night and 
Pamina in The Magic Flute, Isabelle in Robert le Diable, Violetta 
in La Traviata and the tide rdles of Martha and Aida. She alternated 
with Christine Nilsson as Elsa in Lohengrin, subsequendy one of 
her favored embodiments. 

Miss Juch’s American debut in opera was made under Mapleson’s 
banner at the Academy of Music, New York, on Oct. 21, 1881, 
when she again sang Filina. There were two other first appearances 
in this performance of Mignon, Virginia Ferni in the title role and 
Lelia Lauri as Frederick; Campanini sang Wilhelm Meister and Del 
Puente, Lothario. Miss Juch was the first artist to be engaged for the 
American Opera Company, which was financed by Mrs. Jeannette 
Thurber of Philadelphia and had the illustrious Theodore Thomas 
as its artistic director and conductor. Dr. Leopold Damrosch, mean- 
while, endeavored to enlist her for the Metropolitan, but was just 
too late. “The Americans,” as they were popularly styled, were heard 
at the Academy of Music from Jan. 4 through April 17, 1886, and 
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gave brilliant i£ not financially successful performances. Outstanding 
for their vocal artistry were performances of Gluck’s Orfeo in which 
Miss Juch sang Eurydice to the Orfeo of Helene Hastreiter. These 
two artists scored a similar success together in Lohengrin, with 
Juch as Elsa and Hastreiter as Ortrud. In this season, the soprano 
appeared seven times as Senta, eleven times as Elsa (once, singiug 
English) and six times as the Queen of the Night. The following 
year the company was reorganized as the National Opera Company 
with Miss Juch retained as one of the principal singers. Performances 
were given at the Metropolitan Opera House on evenings when the 
resident German Company was not appearing. Among these there 
was the American premiere of Rubinstein’s Nero, March 14, 1887, 
with Miss Juch in the role of Chrysa. The cast otherwise included 
Pauline L’Allemand as Lupus, William Candidus as Nero, William 
Ludwig as Tigellinus and Myron Whitney as Balbillus. 

It was at the end of the third act of the first performance of 
Lohengrin by the American Opera Company in New York that 
an incident which might have resulted tragically contributed to the 
esteem in which Miss Juch already was held. The soprano was struck 
down by a piece of iron, used as a support for scenery, which fell 
upon her. She insisted on finishing the performance and, upheld by 
two women of the chorus, sang every note of her part. At the end 
of the act, she sank to the floor in what was assumed to be the usual 
stage faint, as Lohengrin departed. But at the fall of the curtain it 
was discovered that she was unconscious and she had to be carried 
from the stage. Her reappearance as Elsa a few days later resulted 
in the heaping of floral tributes upon her, in the course of what the 
New York Times described as an ovation. 

When the National Opera Company suspended its activities, the 
soprano organized the Emma Juch Opera company with which she 
toured the country and visited Mexico. In spite of the excellence of 
the personnel, the company went out of existence in 1891 and from 
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then on. Miss Juch confined her appearances chiefly to concerts and 
recitals, being heard at most of the principal festivals throughout 
the country and as soloist with the orchestras. Her final professional 
appearance was made at the New York Saengerfest in 1894. Shortly 
after that she was married to Francis L. Wellman, then United 
States District Attorney, and retired permanently from public life. 
Her marriage was terminated by divorce in Paris in 1911. 

Miss Juch’s voice was one of unusually lovely quality and extraor- 
dinary purity. Mistress of four languages, her singing in English, 
which was the language of the American Opera Company, was 
much commended for its clarity. When Walter Damrosch appeared 
at the Metropolitan in March, 1935, to celebrate his fiftieth anni- 
versary as a conductor and presented the final act of Die Meister- 
singer translated by himself, Miss Juch wrote to congratulate him 
upon the excellence of his translation. Dr. Damrosch replied that no 
one was better fitted to judge, as she had employed the purest Eng- 
lish diction in her singing that he had ever heard. As Mrs. Wellman, 
Emma Juch at this writing (1936) is a resident of New York. 


HELENE HASTREITER 

Remembered chiefly for her remarkable rendition of Orfeo in 
Gluck’s opera when she was a member of the American Opera 
Company in the eighteen-eighties, Helene Hastreiter stood for a 
time in the forefront of American contraltos, though she seems 
always to have regarded herself as a soprano. She was born in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Nov. 14, 1858, but was not long in the South. Shortly 
after her birth, her parents moved to Madison, Wis., and it was there 
that she had her first singing lessons while still a child, her teacher 
being a Scotch woman named Tappen. The gifted girl sang in 
public at the age of eight and when only twelve was soloist in a 
Chicago Church, having represented herself as sixteen so as to ob- 
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tain the position. At sixteen she made what has been called her 
debut in a performance of Masaniello given by the Chicago Lieder- 
kranz. Two or three years earlier she had sung at a concert given by 
the Milwaukee Musikverein. 

In Chicago the young woman’s voice attracted an increasing meas- 
ure of attention, first among German- Americans, later among others 
who heard her sing. Aid was forthcoming that enabled her to go 
to Italy for further study. Soon after her arrival there, about 188a, 
the Lampertis, father and son, became her teachers. Several years 
were devoted to arduous preparation. Then she was engaged by the 
Ricordis for a tour, during which she sang leading soprano rdles in 
Verdi operas, including Don Carlos, Aida and 11 Trovatore. Her 
debut was in Trieste, followed by appearances in Milan, Rome, 
Florence and other Italian cities, always as a dramatic soprano, and 
with the power of her acting as well as her singing much com- 
mented on. She was then known by an Italian stage name which 
she later abandoned. 

The voice, always one of long range, was in the meantime deepen- 
ing in quality, so that when she was engaged by Theodore Thomas 
for the American Opera Company in 1886, she was assigned to con- 
tralto and mezzo-soprano roles. She found the tessitura of Orfeo and 
Ortrud particularly to her liking and was especially successful in 
these roles, though she also sang Senta. 

At the height of her career, the singer married Dr. C. L. Burgonzi, 
a distinguished Genoese nerve specialist. Though she continued 
public appearances, these were confined to France and Italy. She 
toured the latter country in a production by Thomas and the Ameri- 
can Opera Company. The tour met with marked success. On leaving 
opera she made her home in Genoa. 
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MARIE LITTA 

The American soprano who was known to the operatic stage of 
the late eighteen-seventies and the early eighties as Marie Litta began 
life in Bloomington, III, on July 7 , 1856 . She was only twenty-seven 
at the time of her passing, but in less than six years before the public 
had built a reputation. Her real name was Marie Eugenia von Eisner 
and at the time of her death she was the wife of Harry Cleveland, 
also a singer. 

Marie von Eisner was said to have given evidence of a remarkable 
voice in early childhood. Her father, an itinerant musician, had not 
the funds to plan a career for his gifted child after the fashion of 
those well-to-do New York and Boston families that by this time 
were sending their daughters to Europe for study and debuts usually 
of the bought-and-paid-for variety. He turned to the alternative of 
practical employment in the American theatre, such as it was. When 
she was thirteen Marie accompanied her father to Cleveland and 
through the influence of the editor of a German language paper 
there obtained the consent of the manager of a local German theatre 
for an appearance between acts. The child was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The next day she was taken to a singing teacher who 
pronounced her voice a phenomenal one. Five years of study in 
Cleveland were capped by a year with Mme. Viardot in Paris, to 
whom the girl had been sent by Sir Julius Benedict. In a twelve- 
month she had mastered the soprano roles in Mda, Mignon, Son- 
namhula, Hamlet, Figaro and II Barbiere. Viardot was then a 
magical name and Colonel Mapleson engaged the pupil of Garcia’s 
daughter for a season at Drury Lane, where she made her debut as 
Isabella in Meyerbeer’s Robert the Devil with Christine Nilsson 
cast as Alice. Marie returned to Paris and for coaching in the stage 
presentation of her r61es went to Anna de La Grange. An engage- 
ment was obtained for her at the Th^^tre des Italicns, where she 
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first appeared in the title role of Lucia on Dec. 5, 1877. She returned 
to America to make her debut in 1879 under the management of 
Max Strakosch. She headed the Marie Litta concert company which 
toured the country, after the fashion of prima donna groups of the 
times. 


AMERICANS IN BRITISH OPERA 

Among the careers of American singers intertwined abroad in the 
eighteen-seventies and continued in America during the next decade, 
were those of Julia Gaylord, soprano, Josephine Yorke, contralto, 
and Frederick Packard, tenor, who sang in the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany in a tour of the British Isles. Miss Gaylord, who subsequently 
became the wife of Packard, studied in Paris and made her debut in 
Dublin in March, 1875. With the popular baritone, Charles Santley, 
she won high praise for her singing mThe Siege of Rochelle. She 
died in Brooklyn in 1894, after she had given up the stage and 
been for some years a teacher of singing. She was a native of New 
York. 

Josephine Yorke came from Cincinnati. With the Carl Rosa 
Company Miss Yorke was particularly admired for her Cherubino 
in Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro. She was heard at the Academy of 
Music in the early eighties, with Siebel among the parts she pre- 
sented effectively. When Colonel Mapleson organized his first Cin- 
cinnati opera festival, he cast Miss Yorke for the Page in the opening 
performance of Les Huguenots, with Nicolmi as Raoul, Galassi as 
Saint-Bris, Sivori as de Nevers, Cherubini as Marcel, Gerster as The 
Queen and Patti as Valentine — ^a cast to flatter any ambitious young 
American so fortunate as to be included therein. 

F. C. Packard was born in Boston and studied in Italy. His voice 
was described as pure tenor, well produced, but not of heroic pro- 
portions. Still another American, Louise Durand, sang in the Carl 
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Rosa casts. She appeared early at the Academy of Music in New 
York, as Zerlina in a performance of Don Giovanni, on Nov. 23, 1868 
that presented Anna de La Grange as Donna Anna, Giorgio Ronconi 
as Leporello and Pasqualino Brignoli as Don Ottavio. 


SOME OF MAPLESON’S AMERICANS 

In the appendix of the Mapleson Memoirs, the doughty colonel 
included a list of his American Prime Donne, beginning with Emma 
Albani and ending with “Etc.,” twice repeated. There are nineteen 
names on the list, which does not, of course, represent the total of 
Americans in his company. Emma Albani, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Alwina VaUeria, Marie Van Zandt, Emma Nevada, Emma Abbott, 
Marie Litta, Lillian Nordica, Louise Doth, Helene Hastreiter, Emma 
Juch, Annie Louise Cary, Kate Rolla, Laura Harris-Zagury, Lclia 
Lauri, Marie Engel, Genevieve Ward, Minnie Hauk and a singer 
specified only as Nikita (otherwise Louise Margaret Nicholson of 
Philadelphia) are those he names. 

Mile. Laura Zagury, as the impresario refers to her, had a rather 
conspicuous part in the sequence of events whereby Mapleson 
changed an evening’s opera seven times, to accept his own count — 
although examination of his story of the imbroglio indicates he 
must have counted one work twice and included the original choice 
of opera as well, to bring the total of changes higher than five. 
William Tell was the opera announced for a December night at the 
Academy. Mile. Dotti, who was to sing, was found to have diphtheria 
and Mierzwinski, the tenor of the cast, also was indisposed. Mapleson 
substituted Lucia and notified Laura Zagury to be ready. She then 
confessed that although Lucia was included in the list of rdles she 
had supplied him, she had never sung it. Aida was then decided on. 
MUe. Rossini, the soprano expected to appear in the title r 61 e, was 
found ill at her abode on Fifth Avenue. It was then a case of Les 
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Huguenots to the rescue. Both Mme. Fursch-Madi and Mme. Savio 
declared themselves unable to go on. La Favorita was the next resort. 
Ravelli had just finished a rehearsal of Don Jose for the next Carmen 
and could not think of doing any more singing that day. Minnie 
Hauk was sought out (Mapleson does not state what for) but as she 
was appearing in Brooklyn on the morrow, said a distinct and final 
no. Favorita finally was given, but not until a surgeon had been called 
in to lance two large boils on the right arm of Mme. Galassi. 

Louise Dotti (family name, Doty) whose attack of diphtheria 
precipitated this orgy of opera changing, was born in Rochester, 
Mass., and early attracted attention as the possessor of an unusual 
voice. After study with Lyman Wheeler in Boston she went to Milan, 
where her master was Sangiovarmi. She sang in various opera houses 
of Southern Italy and appeared in London before returning to her 
native land as a member of Mapleson’s company. She was the 
Micaela of a performance of Carmen at the New York Academy 
on Nov. 2, 1885, when Minnie Hauk sang the gypsy and Ravelli, Don 
Jos 4 with Del Puente in his imequaled impersonation of Escamillo. 

Lelia Lauri had appeared in New York in concert before a place 
was made for her in opera. She sang Frederick in the performance 
of Mignon in which Emma Juch made her Academy of Music debut 
as Filina. Mme. Nikita found her fullest measure of success abroad, 
particularly at the Opera-Comique where she sang a French and 
Italian repertory that included the roles of Lakme, Violetta, Manon, 
Rosina, Nedda and Leila, among others. She was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1872. 


EMMA ABBOTT 

Emma Abbott was launched upon her musical career with a guitar. 
That fact, and the reputed poverty of her parents, no yarn-spinner 
about America’s opera stars is ever likely to overlook. There were 
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those who said she made a million dollars — even “several millions” 
— and that in her day she was the richest woman on the stage. Ac- 
cording to one authority,* her dresses for her personal use in the 
season of 1889 cost upwards of $45,000. Clara Louise Kellogg, who 
would not have relished being described as a “rival,” was frank in 
saying she did not believe all she heard about Mme. Abbott. In the 
Kellogg memoirs is written that the lady was reported to have made 
five times more than she actually did — “but, indeed, she was a fine 
business woman.” These memoirs of another prima donna are not, 
perhaps, completely impersonal in their reference to Mme. Abbott. 
To quote them in extenso would scarcely be the generous way of 
approaching this popular singer’s career. For one thing, Mme. 
Kellogg could never forget that in Italy Mme. Abbott had set about 
improving Faust by introducing into it the hymn, “Nearer, My God 
to Thee.” “I have always felt about Emma Abbott,” wrote the other 
soprano, “that she had too much force of character.” 

It was in the guitar days that the somewhat forlorn and then 
utterly unknown Emma first came into the life of her eminent 
senior. The events leading up to that meeting may tend to bear out 
Mme. Kellogg’s observation on the subject of force of character. 
When Emma Abbott was born in Chicago, on Dec. 9, 1850, her 
father was teaching music with what, at best, was only moderate 
success. The family moved to Peoria without materially improving 
its condition. Both Emma and her brother George exhibited musical 
talent as children and when Emma was nine she was assisting her 
father at concerts. The brother took naturally to the violin. So far 
as instruments were concerned, Emma’s talent was for the guitar. 
But she was singing, early and late. When Emma was diirteen she 
gave guitar lessons; when she was sixteen she taught school. After a 
brief experience as soloist in a Peoria synagogue she joined a concert 
company that disbanded when the weather waxed warm. It was 

* A Hundred Years of Music in America, G. L. Howe, Chicago, 1889. 
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lien that her talent for the guitar served her needs. The young 
singer, still in her ’teens, roamed Michigan and adjoining states, 
giving “parlor concerts” in hotels along the way. Clara Louise 
Kellogg heard her in Toledo and decided to help her to the extent 
of finding a teacher for her in New York. Whether she also assisted 
the girl financially has been a matter of dispute. The provable fact 
is that Emma Abbott got to New York and studied with Achille 
Errani, the teacher recommended by Kellogg. The struggling girl 
eventually obtained a good church position, and, helped by the 
congregation, went to Europe in 1872 for further study with San- 
giovanni in Milan. The Baroness Rothschild, whom she met in 
Paris, befriended her and made possible further studies with Delle 
Sedie and Wartel. The legend that Emma Abbott was a half-trained 
singer would appear to find little substantiation in these facts. She 
had sung in concert with Mme. Kellogg and in company with Ole 
Bull before she went abroad. 

At Covent Garden, on Feb. 23, 1877 she made her opera d^but, 
singing Marie mThe Daughter of the Regiment. Subsequently she 
toured with Mapleson. Her American opera debut was made at the 
Academy of Music, Brignoli singing with her in a performance of 
The Daughter of the Regiment on Feb. 23, 1877. Thereafter, her 
American career was mostly at the head of her own company, of 
which her husband, Eugene Wetherell, was manager. The per- 
sonnel included the Seguins, Zelda and Edward, and at a little later 
period, William Casde, Tom Karl and the bass, Tagliapietra. Among 
other singers of the Emma Abbott English Grand Opera company, 
were Clara Poole and Alonzo Stoddard, who had been heard with 
the New American Opera Company. The organization is credited 
with introducing Masse’s Paul and Virginia to this country. “The 
Abbott kiss” supplied newspaper copy then, as it did also when the 
bill was Romeo and Juliet or The Mi\ado. Interpolated songs, not 
necessarily gospel hy mns , were common in the Abbott performances. 
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Usually they were chosen to display either the flexibility of her voice 
or the manner in which she could identify herself with the homely 
sentiments of the ballads of her guitar days. In New York she found 
the critics reluctant to concede her a place among the reigning opera 
artists of the day, but she sang to full houses. On the road she ex- 
perienced varying fortunes. So did her audiences, which sometimes 
heard opera reduced to its barest essentials in the matter of perform- 
ing constituents. On one of these tours, she contracted pneumonia — 
the result, according to Clara Louise Kellogg, of using an improvised 
dressing room for a performance in a hall that was draughty and 
barren of accommodations for the singer. She died a few days later, 
Jan. 5, 1891, in Salt Lake City. If, in the bright lexicon of the news- 
papers of the day, Mrs. Harriet Holman bore the sobriquet of “The 
Mother of Opera” for the American provinces, Emma Abbott was 
at least its ‘Taig sister.” 


MRS. HARRIET HOLMAN 

In the eighteen-seventies, the Holman Opera Company visited 
such cities of the United States and Canada as seemed to promise 
audiences, taking “pot luck,” so to speak, and remaining in each 
community as long as performances drew audiences of sufl&cient 
size to maintain the company. The moving spirit in this organization 
was Mrs. Holman, who formerly had been the wife of a costumer 
named Phillips. George Holman, her second husband, was a tenor. 
Holman managed the company and Mrs. Holman sang in its per- 
formances until she could no longer take part. The company en- 
dured until the early eighties. On Holman’s death, his wife assumed 
entire control. Seated at the piano, she provided the only accompani- 
ment given the singers. There was no chorus, except in larger cities, 
and difficult passages in solo parts were replaced by “putting in a 
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chord.” * The company did not confine its eflForts to opera, but in- 
cluded drama in its repertoire, the singers being required to do 
spoken parts in such plays as The Streets of New Yor\ and Nobody’s 
Daughter, with an occasional try at Shakespeare, particularly Mac- 
beth. Denman Thompson was a graduate of Mrs. Holman’s school of 
the theatre. Mrs. Holman’s two daughters, who had gone on the 
stage as child actors, eventually became its chief women singers, 
Sallie being a soprano and Julia, a contralto. La Sonnambula, II 
Trovatore, Tra Diavolo and Don Giovanni were among operas 
undertaken under all sorts of conditions and with all kinds of results. 
When her daughters died, Mrs. Holman retired to London, Ont., 
where she, in turn, departed this life in May, 1897. 

OTHERS OF THE DAY 

In the Thomas and Juch companies, Americans of good voices and 
varying degrees of stage talent — ^some, no doubt, more at home in 
the romantic light operas of the era than in their grand opera ad- 
venturings — ^had their day of rivalry for public applause. Among 
the sopranos and contraltos who sang with the Thomas “Americans,” 
were Annie Montague, a Baltimorean who had been a member of 
the Kellogg opera company and who had toured Australia with the 
Montague-Turner company; Charlotte Walker, who came from 
Westfield, Chautauqua County, N. Y.; Kate Bensberg, a native of 
St. Louis, who made her debut in Germany and appeared subse- 
quently with the Carl Rosa Company in England; Helen Dudley 
Campbell, then a fledgling contralto of promise; Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
Clara Poole, Laura Moore and Bertha Pierson; besides Emma Juch, 
Pauline L’Allemand, and Matilde Phillipps, sister of the more cele- 
brated Adelaide. 

In the Emma Juch company and later the Castle Square Company 

* Obituary article in the New York Sun, May 30, 1897. 
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as a leading contralto was Lizzie Macnichol, of Washington, D. C., 
born in 1866, the seventh child of a seventh child. She made her first 
appearance in Philadelphia on June r, 1888, as Lazarillo in Maritana, 
and after association with the New American Opera Company, the 
Emma Juch Company and the Hinrichs company, went into light 
opera as the star of DeKoven’s 'R.ob Roy. She died in rSpp at Cho- 
corua, N. H. 

Jessie Bartlett Davis did not begin with “O Promise Me.” Before 
her Robin Hood days she was an opera singer. Born in Illinois in 
i86r, she appeared in public at seven, married her manager at six- 
teen, and sang Siebel to Patti’s Marguerite at twenty-one. After her 
Academy of Music engagement with Patti, the contralto sang with 
the Carleton Company. Subsequently she was a member of the 
American Opera Company, appearing in La\me, Faust, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor and other operas. She then went to Paris for 
further study and it was on her return that she became one of the 
leading lights of the Bostonians. She died in 1905. 

Among American sopranos in the National Opera Company was 
Amanda Fabris, later the wife of August Spanuth, the distinguished 
musical editor and critic. A native of New York, she made her 
d^but at the Metropolitan with the National Opera Company as 
Ellen in La\me in 1887. Afterwards she was heard in Great Britain 
with the Carl Rosa Company and at Covent Garden under Sir 
Augustus Harris. Returning to America, she sang with Francis 
Wilson in Erminie and appeared in Julian Edward’s romantic light 
opera, Brian Boru. 
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Tenors and Basses at Home and Afield — Castle, Hedmondt, Perti~ 
gini, Scovelli, Bassetti — Berlins, Broccolini, Foil, Whitney and 
Others 

E ven “mothers of opera” like the peripatetic Mrs. Harriet Hol- 
man, capable of replacing single-handed an entire orchestra, 
and blessed with daughters who can sing soprano and contralto, have 
need of the genus tenor. Mrs. Holman found a tenor of some con- 
sequence in John Chatterton, later one of the husbands of Lillian 
Russell. Chatterton started as a boy soprano and remained with the 
Holman troupe while his voice was changing, croaking a small part 
now and then while he waited for nature to make up its mind about 
the fluctuations of his larynx. He was a fully-developed tenor before 
he left the company, but no longer John Chatterton. As Signor 
PERUGINI, he contributed his considerable share to the dissemina- 
tion of airs like “La donna ^ mobile” and “Salve dimora” along the 
highways and byways, besides appearing at festivals and in support 
of opera stars who formed concert groups. The further to bolster 
his fame, a music journal of the eighteen-eighties recalls that he 
won a prize in P. T. Bamum’s baby show. 

WILLIAM CASTLE, who gained prominence in this country as 
a leading tenor with E mm a Abbott’s traveling troubadours, was born 
in England, December 23, 1836, but brought up and educated in 
Philadelphia. He made his New York dibut as a concert singer in 
1861 and his operatic d^ut three years later. He was one of the 
first operatic Fausts and Romeos in this country, the doubtful claim 
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having been made for him at the time of his death m 1909 that he 
had created the former role for America.* Later, Castle was the 
creator for America of the rdle of Paul in Masse’s Paul and Virginia, 
one of the individual contributions of the Emma Abbott company. 
It is said that he had a repertoire of eighty-seven operas. When he 
retired from the stage he turned to teaching and was active in 
Chicago in the last years of his life. 

A tenor of Emma Juch’s Company who in 1888 had the dis- 
tinction of singing Walther in a Bayreuth Meistersinger was 
CHARLES HEDMONDT, born in Portland, Maine, but early 
taken to Montreal and best known as a singer in England. His birth- 
date was Oct. 24, 1857. Young Hedmondt’s voice attracted atten- 
tion in Montreal and after he had sung for Princess Louise, wife 
of the Marquis of Lome, at that time governor general of Canada, 
he went to London and gained admission to the Royal Academy 
of Music. From there, he proceeded to Leipzig and studied at the 
conservatory for three years. He made his debut at the end of that 
period as Tamino in a Berlin performance of The Magic Flute. A 
long engagement with Stadt Theater, Leipzig, followed. There, 
under a variety of conductors, including Nikisch, he is said to 
have sung as many as eighty different parts in seven years. 

In Italy, the Chevalier ARTURO SCOVELLI was an active 
figure of the late seventies and early eighties. Nordica found him 
acting as impresario as well as singing tenor roles at Brescia, where 
she made her debut as Violetta opposite his Alfredo. The chevalier 
was Arthur Scovel from Detroit, who, in the course of an adven- 
turous career, married Cornelia Roosevelt, a cousin of Theodore 
Roosevelt. At one time, European coffee houses buzzed with bizarre 
stories about this young man. He was something of a protege of 

* That honor apparently falls to one Herr Himmer, who sang in the earliest 
American performance of Faust of record, given at the American Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia on Nov. 18, 1863. 
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Ludwig II, Bavaria’s “mad king,” part of whose madness was a de- 
sire to have Lohengrin sung to him in settings of his own contriving. 
In Munich one hears the tale that, aside from natural and artificial 
lakes out-of-doors for such purposes, Ludwig had an upper room in 
one of his palaces so equipped that it could be flooded sufficiently to 
permit of the American tenor being pushed around in a swan boat, 
while he matched his silver armor with the silvery sweetness of his 
tone. To make the tale a still better one, it is solemnly averred that on 
one occasion the chevalier fell overboard and was so hampered by his 
armor that he was nearly drowned. The story is one almost worthy 
of place beside that about Leo Slezak, who, when stage hands 
bungled his entrance in the first act of Lohengrin by moving his 
feathered barque too soon, blandly put the question: “Warm Kommt 
der nachste Schwan ?” 

Among relatively early American tenors was Signor CARLO 
BASSETTI. The Signor’s old friends in Toledo knew him as 
Charles, or more familiarly, Charley, Bassett. He had the high voice 
to cope with the tenor part of Rossini’s Semiramide, in which he 
appeared at the New York Academy of Music in the refulgent com- 
pany of Adelina Patti, with Scalchi another of his associates. Later 
he sang with the Castle Square Opera in Boston. 

A little earlier than Signor Perugini, Signor Bassetti and the Chev- 
alier Scovelli, and a bass rather than a tenor, JULIUS EDSON 
PERKINS upheld the dignity of America’s low notes in Italy and 
England. Whether he at any time sang as Signor Perchinsini, the 
chronicles do not reveal. There are curious names in the roster of 
La Scala for the middle decades of the last century that tempt the 
browser to all manner of side sallies. Who, for Instance, was Georgio 
Atry? Who, Amalia Jachson? Who, Giuseppina Jones? Perkins, 
who is said to have sung at La Scala under another name, was bom 
in Stockbridge, Vermont, in 1845. As he died just thirty years later 
in England, his career was brief. In 1868 he appeared as an operatic 
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bass in Italy and in 1874 ^ ^oth. England and America^ visiting this 
country with his wife, the much more celebrated Marie Roze, later 
the wife of Henry Mapleson, son of the impresario. 

Colonel Mapleson at one time possessed an American bass in his 
company. Signor Giovanni Chiari Di BROCCOLINI of Brooklyn. His 
rightful name was John Clark. Those who are ever on the alert for 
anachronisms insist that broccoli was a vegetable unknown in this 
country, or in Italy for that matter, when Clark changed to Brocco- 
lini. They incline strongly toward the view that the stage cognomen 
was derived from Brooklyn. Mapleson, familiar as he was with such 
Italianizations of real or adopted names on the part of American 
and British singers, took occasion to ridicule Clark’s in his Memoirs. 
Moreover, he made him the subject of an anecdote, with charac- 
teristic comments thereon, that is reprinted here. 

“It has often astonished me that singers without any education, 
musical or other, should be able to remember the words and music 
of their parts. Some of them resort to strange devices in order to 
supply the want of natural gifts; and one vocalist, Signor Broccolini, 
would write his words on whatever staff or stick he might happen to 
be carrying, or in default of any such ‘property’ on the fingers and 
palm of his hand. In representing the statue of the Commander in 
Don Giovanni he inscribed beforehand the words he had to sing on 
the baton carried by the Man of Stone; but to be able to read them 
it was necessary to know on which side in the scene the rays of the 
moon would fall. On one occasion he had majestically taken up his 
position on horseback, with the baton grasped in his right hand and 
reposing on his right hip, and was expecting a rush of moonlight 
from the left, when the position of the orb suddenly changed, and he 
was unable to read one syllable of the words on which he depended. 
Having to choose between two difficulties, he at once selected the 
least, and, to the astonishment of the audience, transferred the Com- 
mander’s baton from the right hand to the left.” * 

* The Mapleson Memoirs, 1848-1888, London. 
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Clark was born in Cork, Ireland, and brought to Brooklyn as a 
child. At one time he was a reporter week days on a Brooklyn news- 
paper and on Sundays* sang in the choir of Grace Episcopal church. 
When he was eighteen years old he was sent to Italy and studied for 
a year in Milan. He* had eight years of singing in grand opera in 
England and America and subsequently toured this country with a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Company. His last venture was the Miland 
Opera Company. Contrary to Mapleson’s intimations, he was a man 
of suflScient background and musical gifts to compose songs, a 
cantata and several operettas. He died in Brookyn on June 7, 1906. 

More celebrated than any of the foregoing and with a long career 
in which to develop his native gifts, was the basso known to the 
operatic and concert stage as SIGNOR POLL He presents one of 
the border line cases of nationality concerning which the author can 
only exercise an arbitrary judgment, in deciding whether or not to 
include such cases in a volxune devoted to Americans. Childhood 
residence and some early singing in St. Patrick’s church at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, would seem to qualify Signor Foli as an Ameri- 
can, as Krehbiel and others have listed him. His real name was Allan 
James Foley and he was born in Tipperary, Ireland. The family 
came to the United States when Foley was a child and settled in 
Connecticut, where the elder Foley gained his living as a laborer. 
The son early showed evidence of tmusual musical ability. A car- 
penter by trade, the youth earned a little money by odds and ends 
of singing. His voice attracting the attention of the wife of a well- 
known silk merchant, Foley was provided with the funds necessary 
for him to go to Italy. He was a pupil in Naples of the elder Bisaccia 
and made his debut under the name Signor Foli in 1862 at Catania, 
in Rossini’s Otello. Afterward he sang in Turin, Modena and Milan, 
and in 1864 he appeared at the Theatre des Italiens, Paris. 

On June 17, 1865, Foli made a successful London debut at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre as Saint-Bris in hes Huguenots and quickly be- 
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came a favorite in England, his success in that country being more 
marked than elsewhere. He sang at Her Majesty’s, Covent Garden, 
and Drury Lane in upwards of sixty operas. Outstanding was his 
performance of Daland in Der Fliegende Hollander at Drury Lane 
on July 23, 1870. Signor Foli came to this country under the manage- 
ment of Col. Mapleson, and was heard at the Academy of Music. 
Though well received, he was not singled out for such enthusiasm 
as had greeted him in London. Subsequently, he made England his 
home, with frequent trips to this country to visit old friends at 
Hartford. Aside from his prominence in opera. Signor Foli was well 
known as an oratorio and concert singer. His voice was a rich, 
powerful bass of more than two octaves. It is said that he retained the 
full use of it until almost the day of his death, October 21, 1889, in 
London. 

Though MYRON W. WHITNEY was singing as early as 1858, 
he was late in turning to opera. Notable though he was as an ora- 
torio and concert artist, his position on the lyric stage was not the 
commanding one his exceptional bass voice might have gained for 
him, had he been essentially a man of the theatre. Born in Ashby, 
Massachusetts, on September 5, 1836, he made no attempt to study 
music until he was twenty years of age. Thereafter his progress seems 
to have astounded all who watched it. In two years he began his 
career as an oratorio singer, undertaking the bass solos in a perform- 
ance of Handel’s Messiah in Tremont Temple, Boston. For ten years 
he continued to win applause in oratorio and concert, then went to 
Italy, where he studied with Luigi Vannuccini in Florence. There- 
after he moved on to London where he studied oratorio with Ran- 
degger. After tours in the British Isles under Sir Julius Benedict and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, he returned to this country and was heard under 
the baton of Theodore Thomas. His essays on the stage in the late 
seventies and early eighties ranged from Pinafore to Wagner, with 
his best achievement that of the King in Lohengrin. He participated 
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in a performance of this work by the Emma Juch Company at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 20, 1886, which was said at the time to 
be the first in English in this country. The cast included, besides 
Whitney, Mme. Juch, Mme. Hastreiter, William Candidus and E. J. 
O’Mahony. Otherwise Whitney’s most successful appearances were 
with the Boston Ideal Company, predecessors of the Bostonians. He 
retired in 1890 and died on Sept. 19, 1910 at Sandwich, Massachu- 
setts. 

Another basso of pre-Metropolitan days who sang far and wide 
was L. GASTON GOTTSCHALK' brother of the pianist, Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk, one of the most picturesque of America’s ante- 
bellum musical figures. Gaston, like Louis, was bom in New Orleans 
(1847) but as he was eighteen years younger than his brother he 
belonged to another musical generation. After studying with Ron- 
coni, he appeared in opera with various companies in this cotmtry 
and also as a festival soloist, but spent much of his time abroad, sing- 
ing in many Continental theaters, as well as with Gye’s company 
at Covent Garden. At one time he taught m Chicago. 

Masculine contenders for honors in the Thomas and Juch Com- 
panies were many. They included William H. Fessenden of Buffalo, 
a graduate from light opera and the concert platform; Alonzo E. 
Stoddard, a baritone from Massachusetts who had acquired promi- 
nence during the tours of Emma Abbott, but was best known for 
his singing of oratorio; William H. Lee, a New York baritone who 
began singing in public as a boy soprano and toured with an Italian 
company as Signor Vanseni; Albert Paulet, a San Franciscan, who 
studied in Germany under the celebrated Stockhausen; John Gilbert, 
a Philadelphia bass and one of the mainstays of Emma Abbott’s 
ventures; Charles H. Thompson, English-born but for many years 
a citizen of the United States, a tenor of the oratorio type; together 
with Whitney and Candidus, whose careers have already been de- 
scribed. 
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Two basses who subsequently appeared with the Emma Juch 
Company, Frank Vetta and E. M. Knight, were members of the 
reorganized American Opera Company in the season of 1888. Vetta 
was bom in Camden, New Jersey, and studied in Paris with Mme. 
Lablache, widow of the great bass. Subsequently, he was engaged 
by Colonel Mapleson for his company at Her Majesty’s in London, 
where he remained until 1886. He was the Mephistopheles in a 
London performance of Faust that enlisted Patti, Trebelli, Mme. 
Lablache and De Anna. When he returned to America he had a 
repertory of about forty rdles sung abroad. Knight was the buffo 
basso of the company; a Bostonian who had seen service in many 
types of theatrical organization, including the Melville Opera Com- 
pany in San Francisco. 



XII 

ALWINA VALLERIA 


The First American to Sing at the Metropolitan — Z 6 lie de Lussan, 
Sophie Traubman and Marie Engel 

T o Alwina Valleria, already well known as a soprano of Colonel 
Mapleson’s companies at the Academy of Music, fell the 
honor of being the first American to sing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. She was engaged by Henry E. Abbey for the 
first season of the then new abode of lyric drama in 1883 and made 
her debut there during the first week of that season. Her name is to 
be found in the casts of the first Metropolitan performances of 
11 Trovatore, Mignon and Carmen. That she did not play a larger 
part in the history of the house is to be attributed to the change of 
policy whereby German opera replaced the Italian and French 
repertoire after the inaugural year and virtually exiled vocalists of 
Valleria’s type. 

The singer, whose family name was Schoening, was born in Bal- 
timore, Oct. 12, 1848. Her childhood marked her out for a musical 
career, and in 1867, when she was nineteen years old, she entered 
the Royal Academy of Music in London as Alwina Valleria Leh- 
man. After a first public appearance in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
London, she made her operatic d^but in St. Petersburg on Oct. 23, 
1871, in the title r 61 e of Linda di Chamounix. After singing also at 
La Scala and in Germany, she made her first appearance at Drury 
Lane in Marta on May 3, 1873 and remained at the London house 
for two seasons. As related in the chapter on hCnnie Hauk she was 
the reluctant Micaela of the cast which Minnie chose to support ha: 
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in London’s first Carmen, on June 22, 1878. Thereafter until 1882, 
she sang regularly at Covent Garden. 

The American opera debut of Mme. Valleria was effected at the 
Academy of Music, New York, on Oct. 22, 1879, with Colonel 
Mapleson’s company, as Marguerite in Faust. Associated with her in 
this performance were Campanini, Del Puente, David and Mme. 
Lablache. The same singers appeared in II Trovatore at the Academy 
on March 22, 1880. II Trovatore was again the opera when Mme. 
Valleria emerged on the stage of the Metropolitan for the first time, 
on Oct. 26, 1885. Stagno sang Manrico to her Leonora, with Kasch- 
mann as Count di Luna. The most important detail for audiences of 
that time, however, was the American opera debut of Zelia Trebelli, 
who sang Azucena. Later, on Jan. 9, 1884, Trebelli was the Metro- 
politan’s first Carmen, with Valleria its first Micaela, Campanini the 
Don Josd and Del Puente the toreador. Valleria sang Filina to Chris- 
tine Nilsson’s Mignon in a cast that also embraced Scalchi, Capoul 
and Del Puente and was heard also as Isabella in Robert le Diable. 

When the Metropolitan turned to German opera for its second 
season, there was no place for Valleria, whose brilliant but rather 
light voice ranged from B flat below the staff to F above high C. 
She returned to England as a member of the Carl Rosa Company 
and created the title rdles in Sir Alexander MacKenzie’s Colomba, 
the same composer’s Troubadour, and Goring-Thomas’s Nadeschda. 
In 1879 she married an Englishman, R. H. P. Hutchinson. Retiring 
from the stage in 1886, she resided in England and on the Continent 
until her death at Nice, Feb. 17, 1925. 

Of her Academy of Music debut, the reviewer for the New York 
Times wrote as follows for the issue of Oct. 23, 1879. 

“But litde was known of Mile. Valleria and her advent on the New 
York stage was not specially heralded. It is therefore the more gratify- 
ing to record for her something of a triumph on her first appearance. 
She has the attraction of youth, and an engaging and expressive 
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countenance which, with her good stage presence and natural style, 
combine to make her a charming actress, who will have no difBculty 
in winning the favor of her audiences. Her voice is fresh and pure, 
not powerful or ringing in its quality, but clear and musical; and 
from the first to last she sang in perfect tune. She has evidently 
studied in a good school, knows how to use her vocal powers with 
the best effect, and does not strain or exhaust them in any effort to 
do more than nature has fitted her to do. There is something very 
sweet and sympathetic in her tones, particularly in the middle and 
lower registers, while her upper tones are clear and free from the 
shrillness that is generally the fault of light sopranos. In a word 
Mile. Valleria is a decided acquisition to our operatic stage.” 

ZfiLIE DE LUSSAN 

When Zelie de Lussan was interviewed in 1902, she told of having 
sung Carmen 600 times and having been slain by 38 Don Joses. 
When interviewed again in 1906, there had been 778 Carmens and 
49 Don Joses. In 1910, the interviewer was able to deal picturesquely 
with the singer’s one-thousand-and-one nights of Carmen. But ap- 
parently the ofl&cial statistician had lost count of the Don Joses. One 
there was whose wig became entangled in the buttons on the sleeve 
of his inamorata’s costume just after he had shouted “all is ended!” 
and was in the act of striking the fatal blow. As he was a tenor of 
sparse hair and could not afford to be unwigged in the presence of 
a multitude, he whispered an entreaty for de Lussan to follow him 
off the stage. So the two of them ran into the bullring, he with his 
knife still poised for the killing, but retreating before her; she with 
arm upraised so as not to bring a disillusioning exposure in this 
final chapter of a torrid romance. That tenor, it may be, must for- 
ever go unspecified, even as he is in the yellowing newspaper clip- 
ping from which the tale was gleaned. But it is worthy of note that 
among those who sang Don Jose to the Carmen of de Lussan were 
Ravelli, Saleza, Salignac, Alvarez, Cremonini, Campanini and Jean 
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de Rcszke. Of tiicse, the soprano once graciously deigned to say that 
de Reszke, who was number thirteen on her list, was “the most 
satisfactory.” 

Zelie de Lussan was born in New York in 1863. She was the 
daughter of Eugenie de Lussan, a vocal teacher who had been a 
stage singer, and she was trained by her mother for a stage career. 
In 1885, when she was twenty-two, she made her debut with the 
Boston Ideal Opera Company. Subsequently she appeared at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre in New York in performances that were 
humorously derided by part of the press. Of a representation of 
T!he Daughter of the Regiment in which she sang it was written 
that the regiment had shrunk to a corporal’s guard after one cam- 
paign on the road, that it wore trousers that were not to be con- 
templated without laughter and that the tenor exhibited a voice 
“about an inch long and as thin as a hair.” For the star, who, it 
was observed, “supported the company rather than the company 
supporting her,” there were words of enthusiasm: 

“A slim, graceful, sprighdy litde lady, with crisp, curly black hair, 
large, dark eyes and plenty of what the French used to call chic and 
the English ‘go,’ Mile. Lussan is a born actress, with quaint, pretty, 
cunning ways that win the heart of an audience. As a singer, her voice 
is fresh, pure and true and she uses it artistically, but with the zeal 
of youth. She does not sing like Patti, nor act like Lotta, nor like any 
other singer or actress. She has the beauty of youth, its dash and its 
fervor. If she were not a beginner she would refuse to appear with 
such a company as that which hampers, instead of helping, her in 
her New York debut. But she has the good luck of the young; for 
she shines amid the unrealized Ideals like a diamond in a heap of 
cobblestones.” * 

Leaving her regiment to mind or mend its trousers, Zelie de 
Lussan betook herself to London and better things. Colonel Maple- 
•New York Spirit of the Times, July 28, t888. 
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son engaged her and in 1889 she appeared as Marguerite in Faust 
at Her Majesty’s- She toured with the Carl Rosa Company and was 
active in opera in London and the provinces for five years. At 
Covent Garden, Carmen became her most popular role, with Zerlina 
also a favorite. The latter she was called upon to sing before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor. 

In 1894, de Lussan became a member of Grau’s company at the 
Metropolitan and sang her first Carmen there on Nov. 26 of that 
year. The cast included both the Reszkes, Jean as Don Jose and 
Edouard singing Escamillo for the first time. The Micaela was no 
less a singer than Nellie Melba. If Zelie de Lussan had cause for 
complaint about the supporting cast — ^trousers included — of her per- 
formances six years earlier at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, she could 
scarcely have asked for a stronger array of artists on the night of her 
reentry at the glittering Metropolitan. 

Shortly thereafter (Feb. 4, 1895) she was the Nannetta of the 
Metropolitan’s first performance of Verdi’s Falstaff, with Victor 
Maurel in the name part, Eames as Mistress Ford, Campanari as 
Ford and Scalchi as Dame Quickly. Another such cast, to make the 
Mozart devotee of to-day hunger ravenously for the past, was a post- 
season performance of Nozze di Figaro, with Eames as the Coimtess, 
Nordica as Susanna, Carbone as the Count and de Lussan as Cheru- 
bino. De Lussan was active in Europe between 1895 and 1899, re- 
turning to the Metropolitan in the latter year to sing Cherubino, 
Papagena and Nedda, among other roles. Calve having taken over 
Carmen. After another period of singing abroad, the soprano mar- 
ried a pianist, Angelo Fronani, in 1907, and retired, but not before 
she had appeared in vaudeville as well as with the Ellis English 
Opera Company, the Savage English Grand Opera Company and 
the Moody-Maimers Company in England. 
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SOPHIE TRAUBMAN 

One of the very few Americans to sing at the Metropolitan during 
the early German period, Sophie Traubman, soprano, was born in 
New York on May 12, 1867. At the age of eighteen she gave a concert 
in old Steinway Hall in Fourteenth Street. Subsequendy she was a 
scholarship pupil at the National School of Opera, where she studied 
with Mme. Fursch-Madi. She made her opera debut at the Academy 
of Music and as a member of the National Opera Company sang 
Venus in Tannhattser, Sulamith in The Queen of Sheba and Mar- 
guerite in Faust, both in New York and on tour. Stanton engaged 
her for the Metropolitan, where she sang for three seasons, beginning 
with that of 1887-88. She sang in a succession of Wagnerian 
premieres, including Gotterdammerung on Jan. 25, 1888 and Das 
Rheingold on Jan. 24, 1889, being cast as Woglinde on both occa- 
sions. Niemann sang Siegfried and Lilli Lehman, Briinnhilde in 
the former. Emil Fischer was the Wotan and Seidl the conductor 
of both performances. 

Miss Traubman appeared as Margiana when Cornelius’s Barber 
of Bagdad had its first Metropolitan hearing on Jan. 4, 1890, with 
Walter Damrosch conducting. She sang Elvira in a notable Don 
Giovanni on Dec. 7, 1896, when Lassalle, Edouard de Reszke, Cre- 
moni, Bispham, Castlemary, Felia Litvinne and Marie Engel were 
participants; and she was the Forest Bird of the famous performance 
of Siegfried when Melba essayed Briinnhilde, with Jean de Reszke 
in the titular part and Edouard as Der Wanderer. She was the 
Briinnhilde of three repetitions of this work after Melba’s enforced 
withdrawal. Later she appeared as Micaela to the Carmen of Calve 
and in a variety of other parts. Abroad, she sang at the Cologne 
opera and in Munich, Vienna, Altona and Hamburg as well as at 
Covent Garden. On retiring from opera she became a teacher of 
singing in New York. She studied in Europe with Pauline Viardot- 
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Garcia and Mathilde Marchesi and coached with Cosima Wagner 
at Bayreuth. 


MARIE ENGEL 

It was her mother’s deathbed wish that Marie Engel should sing. 
On her father’s side she was the granddaughter of a French prima 
doima, Marie Stoll. Her mother, of Irish and English blood, died 
when Marie was seven, her own possibilities of a brilliant career as 
a singer sacrificed to the objections of her parents. At fourteen, Marie 
went from Michigan to New York to begin serious study. Maplcson 
heard her before she was out of her ’teens and induced her father 
to permit her to join his company, then on tour. Nordica and Minnie 
Hauk were among its stars. Filina in Mignon was the role of Miss 
Engel’s debut in San Francisco and was afterward sung by her in 
New York. She toured England as well as America under Maple- 
son’s direction and sang two years at Covent Garden for Harris 
before joining Grau’s company at the Metropolitan. She made her 
entry there on Nov. 23, 1895, as Micaela in Carmen, with Calve in 
the title role and Maurel cast as Escamillo. She remained with the 
company several seasons, her rdles including Lady Harriet, Mar- 
guerite, Ophelia and Marguerite de Valois. 

When Kienzl’s opera, T>er Evangelimann, was imported into 
England, after fanfares on the Continent, she was enrolled in the 
cast, as were David Bispham, Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Ernest 
Van Dyck. The American soprano’s voice was described as one of 
exceptional purity and flutelike sweetness, though not one of power 
or outstanding brilliance. Her birdUke trill called for particular men- 
tion in reviews of her performances. 
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EMMA ALBANI 


A Born Diva Who Soon Ran Away From Her Years — Tumults in 
Italy, Triumphs in England, Tours and a First Desdemona in 
America. 

E mma Albant, nee Marie Louise CAilie Emma Lajeuncsse, and 
something of a Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart among prime 
donne, was born on Nov. i, 1852. Hardly had this happened, when 
she commenced, in 1856, the smdy of music. The word “study” is 
not a euphemism; at the age of five, litde Marie Louise CAilie Emma 
was already devoting four hours a day to the art. Her father, Joseph 
Lajeunesse, an organist, violinist, harpist and pianist, was occasion- 
ally taken to task by his friends for permitting his precocious daugh- 
ter to play piano instead of tag; but at this well-meant censure he 
and the five-year-old child smiled indulgently, one to another. 

Emm a was eight when her mother died, and shortly afterward she 
was taken to the Convent of the Sacred Heart near Montreal. There 
she amazed the sisters with her ability to play and read difficult 
music, and had to be prohibited from participating in competitions 
to break the monotony of her constant prize-winning. Emma’s first 
public engagement occurred in i860. A minor impresario named 
Crawford, passing by a grocery store in the rear of which she was 
addressing herself to an old pianoforte, descended upon her in true 
storybook fashion and asked whether the talented demoiselle would 
not care to perform in concert at Montreal. At firsts her answer was a 
pointblank refusal, subsequently modified by degrees into consent, 
on condition that she also sing. 


▼ .jfi 
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In 1866, the Lajeunesses moved to Albany, where E mma obtained 
the surprising post, for one so young, of first soprano in the Catholic 
Church of St. Joseph. To this responsibility later accrued that of 
instructress of the choir, and, one day, also the post of organist when 
that functionary absented himself without warning. Among those 
who took especial notice of the future diva’s talents was Bishop Con- 
roy. Much impressed by the girl’s talent, he departed from ecclesi- 
astic routine to the extent of strongly advising a career abroad. To 
raise funds for such a step Emma gave two concerts, and the pro- 
ceeds, together with gifts from known and anonymous friends in 
Albany, proved ample for the purpose. 

In 1868 Lajeunesse took his daughter to Paris, there to study with 
the celebrated French master, Gilbert Duprez, who, aside from hav- 
ing been one of the greatest opera tenors of his time, had the dis- 
tinction of being the thirteenth of twenty-two children. The art of 
declamation was Miss Lajeunesse’s main acquisition under this il- 
lustrious teacher’s guidance, and she soon left for more advanced 
instruction at the hands of the Italian maestro, LampertL Hours 
were spent over single phrases; months over details of voice emission. 
All energies were concentrated on the perfection of the role of 
Amina; for, said Lamperti, “Once you can siug Sonnambula prop- 
erly you can sing any other opera.” Sonnambula, consequently, was 
the work in which Emma Albani made her debut when, as her funds 
ran low, she decided that it might not be a bad idea to begin a career 
then and there. Accordingly, in 1870 Miss Lajeunesse departed for 
Messina, armed with Lamperti’s recommendation and to be identi- 
fied henceforth by the name of Albani, suggested, contrary to 
popular opinion, without a thought to the town of her residence, by 
an associate teacher, Delorenzi. 

The reaction to her d^but may be gathered from the following 
account in the Gazetta di Messina. “The public,” says this intelli- 
gencer, “was so surprised and fascinated that at one time the theater 
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seemed converted into a cage of mad people, such were the cries, 

the clapping of hands, the recalls ” Albani sang in Messina for 

the duration of the season, and with a success to suggest that when 
it ended the roads leading to that city had been considerably worn 
down by the boots of adoring natives and the hooves of flower- 
bearing donkeys. In recalling these times, Albani, writing her 
memoirs, had a story to relate. For her benefit night at Cento a 
prodigious wreath had been trundled to town via donkey, and the 
odor of violets was so strong that the singer, after a few minutes of 
enraptured sniffing, was incapacitated. In the middle of a rendition 
she broke down, poisoned by the flowers, and the audience had to go 
home with the memory of a spectacle coupe. 

From Messina Albani crossed to Aci Reale, where the Sicilian 
Courier had this to say about her: “Emma Albani is a privileged 
creature, in whom both the lady and the artist stand at the same 
eminence, and in whom are in unison the actress and the singer; 
nor can one say whether she is most remarkable in the splendour of 
genius or in the power of thought, acuteness of ideas or faithfulness 
of execution, fullness of melody or taste in variations.” 

Always, adds the diva in her memoirs, she essayed, between the 
long shifts of practice and rehearsal, to keep herself posted on the 
allied arts. Long hours were spent, when possible, in the contem- 
plation of paintings and sculpture, from the former of which Albani 
derived many hints on period costumes. 

Having garnered, not merely praise, but lire, Albani returned in 
1871 to Milan and her studies with Lamperti. Here commenced a 
rigorous preparation of the part of Gilda, which, when completed, 
was forthwith bestowed upon the shouting audiences of Cento. The 
Politeana Theatre of Florence was the next step in Albani’s musical 
itinerary. To the cumulative evidences of Italian approval was added 
the spectacle of an entire audience standing in this open air theater 
under umbrellas and demanding encores, while the orchestra forgot 
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about its wet strings and dripping bassoons to accompany a litde 
longer this “Figlia di Bellini,” this “La Sonnambula stessa,” as she 
had come to be called. In Florence, Albani met the famed Jenny 
Lind, to whom she credits many of the interpretations which later 
won her much praise. At Malta, Lucia, Roberto il Diavolo, and II 
Barbiere were added to her stock of operas. During a performance 
of the Rossini work the large British section of the audience re- 
mained unappeased by the “Carnival of Venice,” sung during the 
music-lesson scene, and demanded “Home Sweet Home.” When the 
singer obliged, the enthusiasm was such that “The Last Rose of 
Summer” had to be added. By this process, the music lesson grew 
longer every night, until it, and not the opera, became the leading 
attraction of Albani’s appearances. 

After a brief call at Aci Reale, where some friends were fooled 
into believing a royal visit in process, Albani left for England and a 
reception which, by comparison with those heretofore, fitted in neady 
with London’s traditional pea-soup fog. She had intended to sign a 
contract with Mapleson, and that impresario, according to the Al- 
bani memoirs, simply refused to see her. On this subject Mapleson 
himself had something to say. His version was that the diva had al- 
ready agreed to sign with him, but that through some error in direc- 
tions she went “around the corner” to Gye’s Royal Italian Opera 
Company. Gye, says Mapleson, seeing such a prize virtually within 
his grasp, harangued her on the superiority of his troupe to that of 
his rival, and on the reasonableness of tearing up the Mapleson 
agreement on the spot. Albani signed with Gye and was sent, not 
before the footlights, but back to Italy to study and rest. While in 
London she made the best of her leisure, hearing for the first time 
Patti, Lucca, Carvalho, and Faure, Patti especially impressed her. The 
voice of this singer Albani describes as velvety, “equal throughout 
in register, flexible, true, and seeming to pour from her throat with 
the ease and facility of the voice of a bird.” 
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Como, whither Albani went to resume her tutelage under 
Lamperti, she found “almost a paradise, at once of grandeur and of 
beauty.” Thence her aspirations took her to Paris, there to receive 
from Ambroise Thomas first-hand coaching in Mignon, which she 
intended to sing both in Italy and in England. On April 2, 1872, 
the soprano made her debut at Covent Garden in Sonnambula with 
Nicolini as Elvino. This night began a sovereignty that was to last 
practically unbroken for a period of fourteen years. “The great event 
of the month,” comments the London Musical Times for May, 1872, 
“has been the success of Mile. Albani. .. .With a genuine soprano 
voice, a facile and unexaggerated execution, and a remarkable power 
of sostenuto in the higher register, this young vocalist at once secured 
the good opinion of her audience. . . . Her brilliant rendition of “Ah, 
non giunge”. . . produced a storm of applause. . . .” Later 'Lohen- 
grin, 'Huguenots, Lucia, Marta and Unda di Chamounix were operas 
in which she sang. 

Among her London friends were numbered Josiah Pitman, or- 
ganist of Covent Garden, and Clara Novello, who taught her the 
traditions of oratorio, in which she was to have an outstanding part 
in coming years. Her first engagement of this kind was at the Nor- 
wich Festival, where she sang together with Mmes. Sherrington and 
Trebelli, Sir Charles Santley, Edward Lloyd and Signor Foli. For 
the winter season she went to Paris, where took place her d^but as 
Amina with the Italian Opera, opposite Capoul. Lucia and Rigo- 
letto were also included in her Paris activities for that year. 

Returning to London for the Spring season at Covent Garden, 
Albani added Ophelia (Hamlet) and the Countess in Nozze di 
Figaro to her repertoire. Her fame had become so great that intense 
rivalry was popularly supposed to have sprung up between her and 
Patti. To illustrate the lack of rancor between these two, Albani 
tells of an incident related to her by Patti herself. The latter was 
standing in front of a shop window containing the Canadian diva’s 
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portrait, when two men came up to gaze and chat. “There’s a picture 
of Albani,” said one of them, not knowing the identity of the 
feminine shape standing nearby. “They say she’ll cut Patti out.” 
Whereupon Patti turned and exclaimed, “Thank you, sir!”, and 
walked away. 

Moscow and St. Petersburg supplied the setting for Albani’s vocal- 
ization in the winter of 1873-74. Somnambula, as usual, was the opera 
of her debut, and the enthusiasm with which she was received sur- 
passed everything since her early days in Italy. As an especial honor 
she was invited to sing at an imperial banquet, to the accompaniment 
of clanking silverware. A feature of Russian banquets concerning 
which Albani expressed particular amazement was the practice of 
proposing toasts, each of which required a trumpet fanfare for 
successful consummation, in the middle of no matter what esthetic 
event — ^including her own singing. 

Albani’s first “command” performance for Queen Victoria oc- 
curred in 1874, and the singer’s reaction to that august presence was the 
usual one of humble, unqualified admiration, tinged with joy at the 
friendly and comparatively human conversation which the two held. 

In the autumn of 1874 took place the singer’s first American tour 
since the commencement of her studies in Europe. Max Strakosch, 
who had heard and praised her singing in Paris before the name of 
Albani was anything but a misspelt state capital, was the director 
of this tour. Sonnambula again provided the vehicle for her debut, 
which took place at the Academy of Music, New York. Lticia, 
Mignon and Lohengrin followed, the last of these with Carpi, Carey 
and Del Puente as partenaires. Of the Sonnambula performance the 
New York Times for Oct. 22 has this to say: “Her singing is perfect. 
Never in the memory of the present generation has ‘Ah, non 
giunge’ been given with the same wealth of tone, brilliancy and 
surety.” And the New York Herald: “Rarely has the Academy of 
Music witnessed a triumph so genuine, so well founded, and we 
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might say so enduring as that achieved by Mile. Albani last night.” 
Followed a visit to Albany, where a rousing homecoming scene was 
enacted, with Albani singing old songs and exchanging remi- 
niscences with as many of her admirers as succeeded in forcing their 
way into the packed hall. 

After touring through Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and Chicago, Albani was urgently requested to perform in 
Venice opposite Tamagno at the time of the visit of their Austrian 
Majesties, Franz Josef and Elisabeth. She consented, but the prompt- 
ness of her arrival was not reciprocated by the people for whom she 
had come to sing. The strains of Lucia had already begun soothing 
the packed house when the orchestra suddenly broke into the Aus- 
trian national anthem. Their Majesties had just arrived; and when 
they had comfortably ensconced themselves the opera started over 
again. One wonders what the then seven-year-old Arturo Toscanini 
would have had to say on this matter. 

Conscious of the unsubstantial basis of her New York Elsa, Albani 
went in 1875 Wiillner, conductor of the Munich Opera House, 
before trying this part out on her London audience. Nicolini, d’An- 
geri, and Maurel were her associates in the British premiere of this 
opera. The Italian translation used, Mapleson charged, had been 
filched from him by Gye. The season also saw Albani appear in 
Rigoletto together with Graziani as the Jester, and in the part of 
Marguerite (Faust) for the first time. 

Among new roles learned during the next three years were Elisa- 
beth (Tannhduser) , Zerlina, (Don Giovanni), Senta (Flying Dutch- 
man), and Violetta (Traviata). The Canadian’s first appearance as 
Senta in 1877 was at the same time London’s first contact with The 
Flying Dutchman. Between the polite applause of London and the 
lustier shouts of Moscow occurred the marriage of the soprano to 
Ernest Gye, son of the impresario. What should have been a happy 
honeymoon at the castle of Prince Leinigen was marred by the death 
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of Gye senior. The couple, sorrowing over the bereavement, hurried 
on to Moscow. Traviata and Tannkauser then were added to Al- 
bani’s repertoire for that city. 

Returning from the rigors of a Russian winter, Albani decided 
to represent Elsa in the country of that heroine’s creator. To do this 
she had to restudy the part in German — a serious task when the first 
results of such study were to be tried out before a Berlin audience. 
Appearing with her in this performance were Niemann as Lohen- 
grin, Brandt as Ortrud, and Betz as Telramund. “In the German 
tongue,” said the Berliner Zeitung, “Albani conjures up the most 
poetical but likewise the most difficult character of Elsa in Lohen- 
grin, with such consummate mastery that the auditors are aroused 
by her to enthusiasm.” The title of Hof\atninersdngerin was be- 
stowed by the Emperor William, and Albani was called on to sing 
privately for the Empress Augusta. Moving on to Monte Carlo, 
Albani appeared in Jiigoletto with Maurel, Scalchi, and Gayarre; 
and in Faust with Scalchi and Faure. 

The Mapleson feud definitely ended in 1883, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Gye were engaged as financial director and prima donna, 
respectively, for a winter season of Italian opera in the United States. 
After a visit to Albany, Albani went to Chicago and there effected 
her debut in an opera which, for once, was not La Sonnambula. 
“The triumph of the evening,” says the Inter-Ocean, speaking of 
this performance of Puritani, “may justly be considered proof posi- 
tive of Mme. Albani’s great powers both as a singer and actress.. . .” 
Pittsburgh had its view of Albani as Marguerite, with Scalchi and 
Ravelli as her fellow Faustians, and on March 12 Gounod’s opera 
served her in New York at the Academy of Music, with the Scalchi, 
Ravelli and Galassi also concerned. 

The singer’s activity in English music soon gave her a place in 
oratorio to rival that which had been held by Tietjens, whose parts 
she commenced taking over when the latter was prevented from ap- 
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pearing by the illness which later was to prove fatal. In 1880 Albani 
had the leading feminine role in Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch, writ- 
ten for the Leeds festival. In 1885 she appeared in the premiere of 
Gounod’s Mors et Vita, which had been composed especially for her, 
and in Spectre’s Bride, by Dvorak. When Liszt paid his farewell 
visit to England in 1886 she sang a leading part in his St. Elizabeth. 
Albani added Flying Dutchman to her German language repertoire 
in 1887, again giving herself the test of a first performance in Berlin. 

In 1889 Albani gravitated to the center which had already collected 
Patti, Nordica, Scalchi, Ravelli, Tamagno, and Del Puente and many 
others of note in America. This center took the shape of Maurice 
Grau, who, together with Abbey, was presenting an illustrious troupe 
in a tour of the United States. It was this company that opened the 
then new Chicago Opera House, where in 1889 Albani sang her first 
Desdemona. Then came the Metropolitan in New York, where the 
Verdian Otello was performed for the first time on March 24, 1890. 
Tamagno was Otello; Del Puente, lago; Albani, Desdemona. In 
extolling Tamagno’s acting as “wonderful,” the soprano wrote that 
“in the last act, where he kills Desdemona, he was so apparently real 
that at first he made me quite nervous that he might make a mistake 
and forget he was only acting.” 

In 1891 Albani joined the Metropolitan for a regular season, dur- 
ing which she made her last appearances in this country. Dec. 23 
of that year saw her as Gilda in a Rigoletto that presented Camera 
in the name part, Giannini as the Duke, and de Vigne as Maddalena. 
A performance oiFaust on Jan. 6, 1892 included Albani as Margherita, 
Scalchi as Siebel, Jean de Reszke as Faust, and Martapoura as Valen- 
tino. Albani sang the part of Desdemona in Otello on Jan. ii, with 
Jean de Reszke in the title role, and Camera as lago. She was the 
Donna Elvira in a performance of Don Giovanni on the i8th, with 
Lehmann as Donna Anna, Edouard de Reszke as Leporello, and 
Lassalle as the Don. Huguenots, given on Jan. 20, included Albani as 
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Valentine, Jean as Raoul, Edouard as Marcello, Lassalle as Saint-Bris, 
and Scalchi as Urbain. On Feb. 8 Albani sang Elsa in an Italian Lo- 
hengrin witb Jean de Reszke in the title role and Edouard as the King. 
On March 2 she was the Eva in a Meistersinger which included Jean 
de Reszke as Walther and Lassalle as Hans Sachs. A performance of 
The Flying Dutchman on March 31, in which she played Senta, Las- 
salle the Dutchman, designated as I’Olandese, and Edouard de 
Reszke a similarly Italianized Delando, marked her opera farewell 
in this country. 

The last high point in Mme. Albani’s career was reached with 
her performance, in German, of Isolde, opposite Jean de Reszke’s 
Tristan. This took place on June 26, 1896, at Covent Garden, where 
in earlier years German opera had been sung in Italian. Frau Meis- 
linger, David Bispham, and Edouard de Reszke were in the cast. 
Albani also played Eva in Covent Garden’s first German Meister- 
singer, with Jean de Reszke, Lassalle, and Bauermeister among other 
principals. 

A month after Tristan, Albani made her last appearance at Covent 
Garden. “No one present,” says Herman Klein in his Golden Age 
of Opera, “could have a notion that she was singing for the last time 
on the stage where she made her London debut twenty-four years 
earlier. Her voice at its best possessed undeniable charm and in- 
dividuality, with a purity of timbre and a musical quality that she 
never ‘forced.’” The opera in which this 45-year-old singer made 
her farewell was Les Huguenots. Melba shared the honors as the 
Queen. 

Though 1906 is the year generally given for Albani’s retirement 
from a professional career, a number of appearances were to be 
noted subsequently in British music halls. In explanation, she de- 
clared her intention to raise the musical standards of the general 
public, citing Queen Victoria as a co-author of the idea. When she 
finally sang Tosti’s “Good-bye,” at a farewell concert given with 
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Patti and Santley at Albert Hall in 1911, for her benefit, a London 
journalist revealed that she had leased her home in Kensington and 
was teaching voice in an obscure dwelling nearby. Reverses on the 
stock exchange had swept away two fortunes. However, Mme. Al- 
bani eventually returned to her Kensington home, where she died 
on April 3, 1930, having survived her husband by five years. Since 
1925 she had been a Dame of the Empire. 

Technically, Mme. Albani was undoubtedly one of the best 
equipped vocal musicians of the last century. Her remarkable speed 
in memorizing, her versatility, her precise diction, even in Russian, 
and finally, her complete mastery of vocal science, were remarkable 
in an era of remarkable singers. Musically, she took whatever came 
her way and promptly converted it to the Albani voice. For all 
music she had equal praise, moderate, tepid. Masse’s Paul et Virginie 
elicited from her the statement that “it is a beautiful work and 
pleased me very much,” terms of enthusiasm not much exceeded in 
her discussion of some of the world’s greatest music. Was Albani’s 
singing merely an apex of technical achievement that automatically 
took on the aspect of consummate musicianship ? Her apathy to the 
incongruity of Irish folk-songs when interpolated in Italian opera, 
might suggest as much. Yet so great a musician as Brahms shed tears, 
when she visited him in 1893, at her singing of parts of his Requiem. 



XIV 

LILLIAN NORDICA 


The Maine Farmers Daughter Who Was Paid Not to Sing — Hard 
Wor\ in Italy, Hard Wor\ Thereafter — Isolde and the Conquest 
of Fame 

I V genius is the infkdte capacity for taking pains, Lillian Nordica 
supplies an admirable illustration of that infrequent state. To 
look upon it, moreover, we must envisage her in an uncomfortable 
lodging in Italy, toiling away for hours at a stretch on phrases from 
La Traviata and Faust, wearing out her clothes practicing ges- 
tures, and eating ravenously to maintain her energy. Or in Bayreuth, 
wearily rehearsing the highly personal ideas of Cosima Wagner, 
repeating diflScult German words literally thousands of times, and 
lying on her back for days on end in sheer fatigue. “There are 
plenty of singers with voice and talent equal to mine,” Nordica once 
said. “But I have worked.” 

She was born at Farmington, Maine, on Dec. 12, 1857.'**' Her 
maternal grandfather was a revivalist preacher familiarly known as 
“Campmeeting John” Allen. Her father, Edwin Norton, was per- 
haps a typical New England farmer. Both her parents were de- 
scendants of Thomas Mayhew, governor and owner of Martha’s 
Vineyard. To this already redoubtable Puritan strain had been added 
the blood of John Alden, which was said to course through her 
mother’s veins. 

It has been said that Lillian Nordica started her professional 
career by being paid not to sing, the fees coming from her sisters, 

* Music and Musicians of Maine; some other authorities, May 12, 1859. 
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whose chores she did while tEey took the lessons that would most 
have benefited the little Lillian. But when her older sister, Wil- 
helmina, died in 1874, Lilly was chosen to carry on the musical 
tradition, and commenced studying voice under John O’Neal at the 
New England Conservatory. Soon she was engaged as soloist at 
Temple Church in Boston. A year later Lillian was a member of 
the vocal quartet at Dr. Putnam’s Church, Boston, and appeared 
in public for first time in Handel’s “Messiah,” given at Bumstead 
Hall. Probably as a result of this concert came her invitation to tour 
with the Handel and Haydn Society, accompanied by Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra. In 1877 she made her New York debut in a 
concert with Gilmore’s Band at Madison Square Garden. This pre- 
sumably undignified setting — ^much disparaged by her friends — ^led 
to its reward in a contract for a European tour with the same or- 
ganization; and May 21, 1878, found her singing in the comparative 
splendor of the Crystal Palace at London. A disagreement with the 
band management concerning open-air singing caused her to leave 
that organization, and Mrs. Norton and her daughter found them- 
selves in Milan, eyes turned toward the opera. Lessons with San- 
giovanni commenced, repertory occupying the most important posi- 
tion in the regimen. Though money earned in the American and 
European tours helped to a certain extent in this new venture, an 
almost backbreaking schedule of studying and stinting was the ordy 
means by which the determined young singer could keep the way 
clear before her. 

Finally, after tireless efforts had won for her the two prerequisites 
for an Italian d^but — complete mastery of her r 61 e, and enough 
money to cover the impresario’s risk— Lillian Norton, under the 
euphonius name of Nordica, stepped out on her first operatic stage 
in March, 1879, in the Manzoni theater of Milan. But the acclaim 
which she won there in the part of Donna Elvira was as nothing 
compared to her reception a month later at Brescia, where she made 
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her debut as Violetta opposite the Alfredo of Arturo Scovelli, other- 
wise Arthur Scovel of Detroit, the American who was the im- 
presario, likewise the tenor of the company. The intoxication which 
occurs in Italy only upon the discovery of a new operatic star took 
hold of the Brescia audience and lasted far into the night. When 
Nordica’s admirers had recovered themselves sufiSciently for con- 
certed action other than mere shouting for joy, they sent a string 
band to serenade her the next morning, with many calls for 
“Nordica, la bellissima Violetta.” La bellissima Violetta, however, 
was still emotionally the Lillian Norton of Farmington, and could 
not understand what she had done to the natives. “I have had a 
grand success, and no mistake,” she wrote in a hurried letter to the 
family back home. “Such yelling and shouting you never heard. It 
makes me laugh to see men and women cry and wipe their noses 
in the last act.” 

November of 1879 found Nordica at the Politeama Genovese, en- 
gaged for a season of Margheritas and Violettas. There, according 
to word Mrs. Norton wrote home, Lillian received a letter from 
“Mr. de Reszke, a great basso, asking whether she would be at 
liberty, as he had a fine opportunity to offer her. He heard Lilly at 
Genoa, and says she is going to be a great singer.” 

By February, 1880, she had gained sufficient confidence ia her 
powers to sign a contract for appearances in Russia. September 
found her in St. Petersburg, holding her own among the illustrious 
singers who had migrated there for the season — La Sala, Chiatti, 
Scalchi, Cotogni, Sembrich, Masini. She made her debut as Filina 
in Mignon, appearing subsequendy in Vaust and Traviata. 

This Russian fairyland, with grand dukes vying for the privilege 
of escorting her to the functions at the palace, and strange barbar- 
isms suddenly showing themselves under the extravagant civilities 
offered her, suddenly fell to pieces with the assassination of Alex- 
ander II. Nordica left St. Petersburg with the memory of empty 
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theatres, house-to-house searches from which even she was not 
spared, and the general terror of a groping, suffering nation. 

The next winter she was in France. While the world rumbled on 
its fateful course, the singer studied Hamlet and Faust with their 
respective composers, Thomas and Gounod. She made her Paris 
d^but as Marguerite at the Grand Opera on April 22, 1882. On Dec. 
25 of that year she appeared as Ophelia in Thomas’s Hamlet. Said 
the Figaro of April 23: 

“It was a grand moment when Mile. Nordica appeared under the 
tall trees, and after she had spoken, in the midst of an absolute 
silence, the famous phrase, ‘Non, monsieur, Je ne suis pas demoiselle 
ni belle, et je n’ai pas besoin qu’on me donne la main,’ the applause 
hurst out; the Marguerite was found, judged, and accepted. The rest 
showed that Mile. Nordica had seriously studied the role and fully 
understood her part.” 

While in Paris, Nordica met Frederick Gower of Providence, R. I., 
a newspaper man, an electrician, and above all, a man of adventure. 
Their marriage, as is well known, was not happy; but had it been, 
the world might never have heard the singer again. She married, 
among other and more romantic reasons, to provide for her mother 
what the latter had lacked since their arrival in Europe — a home. 
To this Gower agreed on condition that his wife forsake the stage. 
For eighteen months Nordica kept her part of the agreement. Dur- 
ing this period, she later charged, he indulged in such diversions as 
burning her operatic clothes and music, while scoflEng at her efforts 
to pursue in private the art which had placed her before the public. 
Eventually Nordica resolved on ridding herself of the strait-jacket 
at all costs, even that of a tedious and intricate divorce. Gower 
spared her the trouble in 1883 by attempting a balloon trip across 
the English Channel. Whether he was drowned or whether, as was 
averred by certain devotees of Theosophy, he reappeared in India, 
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is supposition. For music, the important thing about his flight was 
that it took him out of Nordica’s life and gave her back to the world 
of opera. 

At about the time of this solution of her problem, Nordica was 
engaged by Mapleson for an American tour and made her New 
York stage debut as Marguerite at the Academy of Music under the 
name of Lillian Norton-Gower on Nov. 26, 1883. H. E. Krehbiel, 
writing of this performance in the New York Tribune, had this to 
say: “Of Mrs. Norton-Gower the first statement must be that she 
gives abundant evidence of having been admirably trained in the 

spirit of Gounod’s music and tragedy The most obvious criticism 

was that the spirit so excellently conceived by her put a severe strain 
on the matter of her control. It cost her a manifest effort to do what 
she knew so well how to do, or she is not a phenomenal vocalist.” 
He further said that “she has a voice of fine texture and her tones 
are generally sympathetic. She sings with feeling and acts with 
more.” In spite of his reservations, he concluded with a statement 
that she was “a better vocalist than any of Colonel Mapleson’s other 
singers, save Patti and Gerster.” 

Tours with Mapleson in opera and oratorio occupied Nordica’s 
time for the next four years, until her debut at Covent Garden in 
1887. In February of 1886 she appeared for the first time in San 
Francisco as Violetta. Shortly thereafter news reached her of the 
impending death of Mrs. Norton at Minneapolis, and the singer, 
despite Mapleson’s remonstrances, rushed to that city (then a five- 
day journey) in time to see her mother for the last time. 

Nordica appeared at Covent Garden for the first time as Violetta 
on March 27, 1887, under circumstances fully within the unhappy 
Mapleson tradition of the years immediately preceding that event. 
The manager was in arrears with salaries, and the singer did not 
have the money to pay for a cab to the theatre. After walking there 
from Charing Cross hotel and doing her best to qudl nervousness 
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and the fear that exertion might have put her in bad voice, Nordica 
received a surprise that was something of a shock. “When I came 
out on the stage,” she related to William Armstrong, “there stood 
a tenor whom I had never seen before 1 And such a tenor! Of course 
my ensemble numbers were ruined, but I had a chance in my arias, 
and how hard I tried in them! The next day I was known in Lon- 
don.” The tenor who could not quite spoil her debut had been 
recruited from the chorus, the regular Alfredo having refused to 
appear because Mapleson owed him back fees and could pay noth- 
ing. In subsequent performances at Covent Garden Nordica ap- 
peared as Gdda and Marguerite. 

In the following Autumn Nordica became part of a musical thun- 
derbolt that struck London out of the clear sky, the “all-star en- 
semble” of Harris’s “Royal Italian Opera Company.” What manner 
of organization this was can be discerned from the cast of Nordica’s 
first appearance at Drury Lane. She took the (for her) new r 61 e of 
Valentine in Les Huguenots, the representation boasting Jean de 
Reszke (appearing that year with his brother for the first time in 
London) as Raoul; Edouard de Reszke as Saint-Bris, Victor Maurel 
as Nevers, Signor Foli as Marcel, Marie Engel as the Queen, and 
Guerrina Fabbri as the Page. Nordica’s other operas that year in- 
cluded Lucia, Don Giovanni (Donna Elvira), and Aida. 

With such casts and such a season behind him, Harris could well 
issue, at Easter 1888, his prospectus for another Royal Italian Opera 
— this time at Covent Garden; and with that organization Nordica 
appeared every year until 1893. On July 26 of that last season she 
created the part of Zelica in Stanford’s Veiled Prophet. 

With a notable train of successes behind her in 1889, it was natural 
that Nordica’s name should have risen to the ears of those who sat 
in New York’s Golden Horseshoe. Accordingly she was engaged 
for a post-season enterprise at the Metropolitan under Abbey and 
Grau, in a company which included Albani, Patti, and Tamagno. 
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On March 27, 1890, three days after this season opened^ Nordica 
made her Metropolitan debut as Leonora in 11 Tromtorc, 

To quote the Times: 

‘‘Special interest was added to the occasion by the reappearance o£ 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, who, as an American singer, deserves the 
kindly consideration of a New York audience. The improvement in 
this artist since she was last here is very marked. Her voice has gained 
in volume and richness. It is still a trifle hard at times, but it is an 
excellent organ. The lady’s style has acquired freedom and dash 
since she was here before, and occasionally last night showed real 
dramatic force. She was heartily applauded and loaded with flowers.” 

And the Tribune: 

“A lovelier Leonora to look upon than Mme. Nordica was never 
seen, and that her singing gave delight was evident from the applause 
which followed it at every convenient opportunity.” 

The singer’s popularity at the Metropolitan grew, but slowly. In 
the fall of 1891 she was staying at Cleveland, when a telegram 
reached her requesting that she take the part of Valentine in place 
of Albani, who had fallen suddenly ill. Nordica appeared in that 
role on December 18, with de Vigne as Marguerite de Valois, Jean 
de Reszke as Raoul, and brother Edouard as Marcel. On January 
15, of that season, she played Selika in a performance of VAfricaine 
that included Jean de Reszke as Vasco, Lassalle as Nelusko and 
Edouard de Reszke as Dom Pedro. 

It was not until 1893 that Nordica became a regular member of 
the Metropolitan. On Dec. i of that year she appeared in an Italian 
Lohengrin, with Edouard de Reszke, Lassalle and Vignas. Nordica’s 
early Elsa, though interpreted with intelligence, was found deficient 
in warmth and tenderness. Her first real triumph came on Jan. 31, 
when she sang the part of Susanna in Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro. 
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On April i8, in a supplementary season, she surprised casual ad- 
mirers with a splendid performance in the tide role of Aida. 

That summer, in response to a pressing invitation by Cosima 
Wagner, she visited Bayreuth to prepare for an appearance as Elsa. 
Cosima made Nordica work; and when Nordica worked this even- 
tually meant success. By comparison with the rough vocalization of 
certain native sopranos, her fine art overcame the resistance of even 
those Wagnerites whose esthetic patriotism was outraged by this 
unprecedented American intrusion. 

Cosima, however, came very near to losing her Yankee Elsa. Dur- 
ing the gruelling studies, which occupied six hours daily and which 
involved rehearsing single phrases as many as three thousand times, 
Nordica requested that Zoltan Doeme, in whom she was deeply in- 
terested and whom she later married, be permitted to sing the title 
r 61 e of Parsifal. Wagner’s widow replied with an emphatic “no,” 
and Nordica fainted. Coming to at her hotel, the singer asked 
weakly for a time table and ordered her things packed, including 
the 'Lohengrin costumes. The news quickly reached Cosima, who 
succeeded in bridging the difiSculty. Nordica remained and sang her 
Elsa. Also, Doeme sang Parsifal — once! 

After her successes had taken her from Bayreuth to Berlin, and 
thence through other German cities, Nordica returned to the Met- 
ropolitan in the Autumn of 1894, reappearing on Dec. 5 in an 
Italian Lohengrin which showed the results of her Bayreuth experi- 
ence in a “clearer and more correct conception of the role,” as well 
as the “introduction of significant action,” according to the Times 
critic. The cast of this performance included Jean de Reszke, Man- 
telli, Ancona, and Plangon. On Dec. 16 she was again heard as 
Valentine and as Susanna in a Figaro that included Eames as the 
Countess, de Lussan as Cherubino, Maurel as Figaro, and Carbone 
as Almaviva. 
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After Nordica’s success as Elsa, Cosima Wagner had taken her 
to Lucerne, there to prepare her as Isolde with the assistance of 
Kneisse. However, Nordica’s first Continental Isolde was heard, not 
at Bayreuth, but at Munich. Cosima was not pleased, for at the out- 
set these Munich festivals, which Nordica opened with her Isolde 
in 1901, constituted a heresy against Bayreuth; or what was perhaps 
worse — a competition. 

Among those who were said to have influenced the de Reszkes 
to study Tristan in German was Nordica. It was at her suggestion 
that they set to work with a Bayreuth repetiteur. When finally, in 
the fall of 1896, the three singers met at Anton Seidl’s rooms in a 
New York hotel, their reunion presaged what was perhaps the most 
important event of that decade’s musical activity. 

“I shall never forget how deeply Anton Seidl was moved,” 
Nordica once said to Gustav Kobbe. “We all felt that we were start- 
ing out on this new race side by side, with every thought and every 
nerve alert.” Early one morning, as the day of performance ap- 
proached, Seidl visited the soprano to rehearse her part. “He left me 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon,” she relates, “having gone over the 
acting to the minutest detail. I had to rest for two days. Every noise, 
every sound, brought up something from Tristan!’ 

Nov. 27, 1895, arrived. “Keep calm,” said Seidl to Nordica and 
the de Reszkes, who were pacing nervously. “Nothing can happen 
to you. You know what you have to do, and I am down there in 
the orchestra.” 

“Nevertheless,” she adds, “no one can know, no one can tell, what 
it felt like to lie on that couch and hear the prelude progressing bar 
after bar and the sign for the curtain going up. They were awful 
moments.” 

W. J. Henderson, then critic of the Times, wrote of this per- 
formance: 
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“Mme. Nordica, by her performance of Isolde, simply amazed those 
who thought that they had measured the full limit of her powers. 
She has placed herself beside the first dramatic sopranos of her time. 
Her declamation was broad and forcible, and with the exception of a 
single false note in the duo she sang absolutely in tune all the 

evening Nothing more beautiful than the close of the ‘Sink 

hernieder’ passage in the duo between her and Mr. de Reszke has 
been heard here, and certainly it has never been better sung any- 
where.” 

The cast, in addition to Nordica and Jean, included Marie Brema 
as Brangane, Kaschmann as Kurwenal and Edouard de Reszke as 
King Marke. On the ninth o£ the following month Nordica again 
amazed her admirers by giving a highly competent performance of 
Marguerite and revealing coloratura powers which, though not of 
the most flexible sort, surpassed all expectations for one who had 
just triumphed as Isolde, 

The next memorable German performance took place on January 
2, 1896. It was the Metropolitan’s first Lohengrin in that tongue, 
and its cast included Nordica (Elsa), Jean de Reszke (Lohengrin), 
Edouard de Reszke (Heinrich), and Kaschmann (Telramund). 

The following season Nordica abdicated from the Metropolitan. 
Explanations for this episode have taken many forms, and there is 
no doubt that Nordica left because, justly or unjustly, she felt that 
she had been wronged. She accused Jean de Reszke of having led 
her to believe that neither Die Wdl{ure nor Siegfried would be 
given that year, while Melba groomed herself for the two Briinn- 
hildes which Nordica had so strenuously prepared. Then came the 
announcement that these operas would be given, news which af- 
fected her as though she “had been struck in the face.” 

In 1897-98 the Metropolitan was without an oflScial lessee, and 
the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Company presented a mid-winter season 
of five weeks, during which Nordica, Melba, Gadski, Mattfeld, 
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Bispham, Campanari, Fischer and Kraus appeared in leading roles. 
That spring Nordica reappeared at Covent Garden for the first of 
three seasons, 1898, 1899, and 1902, during which she added Donna 
Anna, Isolde, and the three Briinnhildes to her London achieve- 
ments. The opening of the 1898-99 Metropolitan season on Nov. 29 
saw Nordica in the role of Venus of a Tannhauser that introduced 
the tenor Van Dyck in the title role, Fames singing Elisabeth, 
Albers, Wolfram; and Plancon, the Landgrave. Briinnhilde was re- 
stored to her in a performance of Die Wcdkjire on Dec. 14 when 
Anton Van Rooy made his debut as Wotan and Fames sang Sieg- 
linde. The de Reszke feud was finally patched on Dec. 30, when 
Nordica sang Isolde to the Tristan of Jean and the King Marke of 
Edouard, in a cast which also included Bispham and Meisslinger. 
Three days later she was the Donna Elvira of a Don Giovanni cast 
which included Lilli Lehmann as Donna Anna, Sembrich as Zer- 
lina, Edouard de Reszke as Leporello, Maurel as Don Giovanni, 
Salignac as Don Ottavio, and Herman Devries as II Commendatore. 
Moreover, she was still appearing as Valentine in Huguenots, alter- 
nating in that role with another of the handful of unforgettable 
Isoldes, Lilli Lehmaim. 

Among Nordica’s appearances as Elsa in this season (1898-99) was 
one in a performance marked by Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s entry 
as Ortrud (Jan. 9, 1899), with Jean and Edouard de Reszke and 
Bispham the other chief participants. 

Nordica’s dependability and versatility were demonstrated in spec- 
tacular fashion. Less than twenty-four hoiurs after a Philadelphia 
embodiment of Briinnhilde in Die WdU^ilre, she was summoned on 
Feb. 13, 1900 to replace Sembrich as Violetta in La Traviata, which 
Nordica had not sung in years. 

Nordica was the Elsa of the Lohengrin performance on Dec. 31, 
1900, that brought with it Jean de Reszke’s return after a season’s 
absence and produced what is remembered as the most remarkable 
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demonstration in the history of the Metropolitan. She was credited 
with having done much to restore the singing composure of the 
idol of the evening. 

This season (1900-01) saw Nordica also in the part of Donna 
Anna in Don Giovanni, which she sang on January 23 with Scotti 
as the Don, Gadski as Elvira, Fritzi SchefE as Zerlina, Salignac as 
Ottavio, Edouard as Leporello, and Journet as II Commendatore. 
On the twenty-fourth of December, preceding this performance, 
Nordica had sung the part of Venus {Tannhduser') with Jean de 
Reszke, Gadski and Robert Blass. She appeared as Valentine in a 
performance of Huguenots with Jean, Melba, Homer, Plangon and 
Scotti on March ii, one month after a Tristan with Jean. On March 
27 Nordica was the Briinnhilde in Jean de Reszke’s last Gdtter- 
ddmmerung in America. 

The year 1902 saw Nordica take leave of Covent Garden. Return- 
ing to the Metropolitan on Jan. 3, 1903 she sang Isolde opposite the 
Tristan of Anthes, who, together with Louise Homer as Brangane, 
appeared in this work for the first time at the Metropolitan. Bispham 
as Kurwenal and Edouard de Reszke as Marke completed the cast. 
At his wit’s end to find a Marguerite for a scheduled performance 
of Taust on Feb. 18, after Eames had withdrawn for the season and 
Sembrich had declined for other reasons, Grau finally hit upon the 
idea of asking Nordica. She agreed, though she had not sung the 
role in six years. With her last previous performances the Briinn- 
hildes of Wcdkjire and Siegfried on the twelfth and fourteenth, 
respectively, she turned blithely to the “King of Thule” and the 
Jewel Song. 

Her first appearance as Kundry took place on Thanksgiving Day, 
1904, under the regime of Conried. Gioconda was revived on the 
twenty-eighth of November of that year, with a cast that included 
Nordica in the title r 61 e, Edyth Walker as La Cieca, Louise Homer 
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as Laura, Caruso as Enzo Grimaldo, Plan^on Alvise, and Eugenio 
Giraldoni, who made his debut as Barnaba. The new manager’s first 
Huguenots was presented on Feb. 3 of that season, with Nordica as 
Valentine, Sembrich as Marguerite, Caruso as Raoul, Plangon as St. 
Bris, and Journet as Marcel. 

On the increasingly occasional record of her Metropolitan per- 
formances was a Tristan und Isolde on Jan. 5, 1906, which presented 
BurgstaUer as Tristan, Walker as Brangane, Van Rooy as Kurwenal, 
and Robert Blass as Marke. It was the year in which the Metropolitan 
chorus struck for higher wages and union recognition. The “ideal” 
chorus which did emergency duty for this performance consisted of 
Kjiote, Blass, Muhlmann, Begue, Reiss, Dufriche, Paroli, and Goritz. 

Nordica assisted at the inauguration of the Boston Opera House 
on Nov. 18, 1909, in a performance of La Gioconda, with Constan- 
tino, Homer, Meitschik, and Guiso Nivette as her associates. Her 
last recorded Metropolitan appearance on Dec. 8 was fittingly 
memorable. She was called on to sing Isolde in the dawn of a new 
era at the Metropolitan — the reign of Arturo Toscanini. With her 
were Burrian as Tristan, Amato as Ktirwenal; Homer as Brangane, 
and Blass as King Marke. 

A reported collapse the next year (1910) prevented Nordica 
from appearing in public, but her continued absence from the Metro- 
politan seems to have had other reasons beside her health. At the 
beginning of 1911 (Jan. 12) she sang at Carnegie Hall in a Wagner 
concert with Damrosch’s orchestra and revealed convincing vocal 
stamina. “The Love-Death,” said the Post, “seems yearly to grow 
more full and beautiful in Nordica’s voice.” 

The last years of Nordica’s life were spent in concertizing, with a 
few appearances with Oscar Hammerstein’s company at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, a tour with Henry Russell’s San Carlo Opera, 
and later some performances with the Boston Opera Company. After 
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a serious nervous breakdown she sang a recital at Carnegie Hall 
(Apr. 24, 1913). This proved to be her last appearance. 

Later in that year she embarked on her fateful “farewell tour” of 
the world. Plowing through the waters of the Papuan Gulf, her 
steamer went aground, and the singer, suffering from exposure and 
threatened with the return of nervous exhaustion, was taken ashore 
to an inadequate hospital on Thursday Island. In April, though far 
from having recovered, Nordica grew restless and decided to travel 
again. May 10, 1914 on the island of Java, she died. 

Though Nordica’s life was, by her own choice, “vissi d’arte, vissi 
d’amore,” the sympathetic chronicler of her career comes to feel that 
the world might have afforded her more of its pleasures. Her life 
was not merely an art-immolation, it was perhaps needlessly tragic. 
The very source of her splendor — ^that ceaseless determination to 
grapple with material problems — seems to have earned for her the 
contempt, or the jealousy, of confreres musically more facile but 
certainly no more profound in their art. There is a tale that while at 
Bayreuth in 1894, Nordica approached Lilli Lehmann, whom she 
admired as a senior artist, and asked, “May I come to see you, 
Madame Lehmann.^” The latter, it is said, turned upon her and 
flashed, “I am not taking any pupils this season.” The words echoed 
through Wahnfried’s grand salon, and the elect who visited there 
turned to smile. Later, so the tale continues, Nordica “forgave” in 
her usual way, by helping Lehmann out of a difficulty. 

After the disappearance of Gower, Nordica married twice; both 
times tmhappily. Her match with the Hungarian army officer, Zoltan 
Doeme, the cause of the Bayreuth tiff with Cosima Wagner, ended 
in 1904. In 1909, she became the wife of a New York banker, George 
W. Young. 

One of the singer’s fondest dreams— never materialized — ^was the 
establishment of an American Bayreuth near her residence at Ard- 
sley-on-Hudson. Another dream, realized after her death, was the 
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institution in America of women suffrage. By her own great labors, 
quite as much as by her native gifts, she had realized for herself 
about all that could have figured, if ever so remotely, in the aspira- 
tions of the Maine farmer s daughter who had begun to take singing 
lessons just forty years before her final curtain fell. 



XV 

EMMA EAMES 


The Illusions and the Delays of a Paris Debut — To America, in a 
Star Cluster with the de Resz\es — Aida and To sc a Where First 
Came Juliet 

''Twenty years old, tall, svelte, the figure and the profile o£ Diana, 
the nose fine and the nostrils quivering, the carmine mouth exhaling 
the breath of life, the face a pure oval lit by big blue eyes full of 
impudence and candor at the same time, the expression astonishingly 
mobile, the forehead high and crowned by a mass of blonde fleece, 
the arms superb, attached to the charming shoulders — such is Mile. 
Emma Hayden Eames (pronounced Ems, like the city of water) — 
such is the new Juliette.” 

A ND spoke the Paris Figaro on March 14, 1889, in describing 
xjL the debut of Miss Eames at the Opera. It was a description 
which would have astonished her grandmother, with whom Emma 
had lived as a girl, and who sent the future diva off into the world 
convinced that hers were “eyes like a pig’s, a nose like the prow 
of a ship, and a receding chin.” Five years after her birth in China 
(Aug. 13, 1865), Emma Eames had left the gardens of Shanghai, 
where her father conducted a prosperous law firm, for the rock- 
bound coasts of Maine and the rockbound affections of her grand- 
parents, with whom family circumstances required her to live 
between the ages of ten and seventeen. During this period there was 
drilled into her — ^together with higher algebra, physical geography, 
political economy, chemistry, astronomy, and similar young ladies’ 
subjects— the firm conviction that nothing she might ever do could 
possibly be correct or free of sin. 
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To tiis conviction Miss Eames, in her memoirs, credits the fact 
that most of her actions in later years were both correct and free of 
sin; but adds that it produced in her a persistent though dissimulated 
timidity which incurred from hypersensitive persons the charge of 
pride. Miss Eames insists that always she was more afraid than 
fear-inspiring. 

Toward the end of the sojourn at Portland with her grandparents 
Emma was enabled to pay frequent visits to her mother at Bath, 
where Mrs. Eames, herself a musician, first saw m her daughter’s 
vocal talents the possibility of a career. In 1882 Emma commenced 
serious studies in Boston under the mtelage of Clara Munger, a pupil 
of Delle Sedie. Despite Emma’s dismissal from the choir of a Bap- 
tist church, incurred by a melodious but ill-timed burst of laughter 
at the voluntary submersion of waterproofed joiners, her rise in 
musical circles was rapid. She served with greater self-restraint in the 
choir of the Channing Church in Newton, Mass., and soon was il- 
lustrating Professor J. K. Paine’s lectures on the history of music. 

Her first operatic experience — ^which she considered quite mean- 
ingless beside the miracles first revealed to her on the professional stage 
by Christine Nilsson and Campanini in Lohengrin and Patti in 
Semiramide, not to speak of young Walter Damrosch — ^was a per- 
formance of the garden scene from Faust with the pupils of Charles 
R. Adams, who could not find a Marguerite in his class worth risk- 
ing. Among those who subsequently gave of their interest and advice 
to Miss Eames were the organist B. J. Lang; Wilhelm Gericke, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony; and a “great pianist,” the only clue 
to whose identity is that he had a black beard which “grew up right 
under his eyes.” Miss Eames’ acquaintance with this musician, as 
related in her memoirs, commenced with a mad dash from his apart- 
ment occasioned by an unexpected proposal; and continued with 
devoted studies of Schubert’s Lieder, in safer quarters. 

The valuable experience in poise and gesture derived from this 
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incident was supplemented by the singer’s studies with an exponent 
of the Delsarte system, Annie Payson Call, to whom Miss Eames un- 
qualifiedly credits her subsequent success in acting. 

In 3886, on the advice of the by-then-enthusiastic Gericke, Mrs. 
Eames decided to take her daughter, with borrowed funds, to Paris, 
there to seek the tutelage of Mme. Marches!, the teacher of Gerster 
and Emma Nevada. Adherence to strict and systematic habits, 
musical, histrionic, and social, seems to have been Miss Eames’s main 
acquisition under this instructress, to whom the young singer had to 
travel many miles for each appointment, and whom she describes 
as a “thorough musician,” “indefatigable worker,” and “ideal Prus- 
sian drill-master.” 

It was during these studies that Miss Eames made her first trip to 
Bayreuth for the festival of 1886. In her memoirs she recalls with 
longing the artistry of the productions tinder Motd, Levi, and 
Seidl, together with the quaintness of the uncommercialized town 
in the days before Cosima Wagner “had her thumb in the Bayreuth 
pie.” 

Emma Eames’s first attempt to begin a professional career was a 
failure. Appearing for an audition at the Opera with roles heavier 
than any she subsequently sang. Miss Eames was promptly refused. 
Pupil and teacher returned to their work and thus commenced a 
series of adventures which for two years were to bring Miss Eames 
virtually to the wings of the stage, only to be turned back when 
a public appearance seemed most assured. Among the places where 
the future Metropolitan star almost made her debut were the Mon- 
naie in Brussels and the Paris Opera Comique, as well as the Opera. 
What was perhaps the most interesting of these setbacks occurred at 
the Opera Comique, where for an entire season Miss Eames held a 
contract without being accorded a single appearance. Whether this 
was due, as the singer had no hesitancy in implying, to the interest 
of Jules Massenet in Sybil Sanderson, is for others to determine, not 
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the writer of these lines. Miss Eames, in preparing several roles for 
her illusive debut, was forced to polish them to the final degree and 
she ended her penance with ha Juive, Faust, Mireille, Traviata, and 
’Romeo et Juliette at her fingertips. Gounod’s Juliet she studied under 
the sympathetic guidance of the composer and it was in that role that 
she finally succeeded in making her highly successful debut at the 
Opera, with Jean de Reszke as Romeo. 

Miss Eames crowds her memoirs of this period with vivid accounts 
of prominent figures; Henry James austerely racking his brain for 
the mot juste while his hearers wait in embarrassed silence; Mme. 
Albani “with the voice of a nightingale and the body of an ele- 
phant,” discoursing between mouthfuls of spaghetti on musical prob- 
lems and the virtues of various degrees of garlic; Alexandre Dumas 
overcoming Miss Eames’s New England objections to his Camille 
by sending her a locked volume, sans key; the painter Julian Story 
proposing marriage after three meetings — a beginning which cul- 
minated in a secret union two years later. 

In the wake of her debut Miss Eames combined art and inde- 
fatigability by singing Juliet ten times in a month, later adding 
Marguerite to her repertoire. The next year at the Opera proved to 
be her last, honeycombed as it was with the intrigues of success- 
created enemies, one of whom succeeded in achieving a feud between 
the singer and her teacher, Mme. Marchesi. Before leaving Paris, 
Miss Eames had created Zaire in the opera of that name by Veronye 
de la Nux, and had added the part of Colombe in Saint-Saens’ 
Ascanio to her repertoire. 

The “nightmare,” as she has described it, of her last year at the 
Op&a was succeeded by five pleasanter developments. The Spring 
saw a triumphant debut as Marguerite in London, with Victor Mau- 
rel as M^phistophfl^s and Perotti as Faust. Here Miss Eames added 
the parts of Desdemona, Mireille and Elsa to her growing list. On 
the night of her first appearance as Desdemona she was secretly 
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married to Jdr. Story— an action which drew the approval of her 
friend and confidant, the Prince of Wales, and the wrath of her 
mother. With a contract for the Metropolitan under Maurice Grau 
duly signed, the summer was spent on a wedding trip through 
France and Italy. Autumn came, and with it Miss Eames’s New 
York debut. 

Maurice Grau was bewildering his Metropolitan audiences, as well 
as his boxofEce, with rapid-fire successions of all-star ensembles. 
“Ideal” cast succeeded “ideal” cast. Miss Eames first appeared on 
Dec. 14, 1891 as Juliet in Gounod’s opera, together with two new- 
comers destined to play an expansive part in America’s operatic 
history. Jean de Reszke made his debut that night as Romeo and 
Edouard de Reszke aS Frere Laurent. 

W. J. Henderson of the Times, in terms somewhat more restrained 
than those of the Paris Figaro, paid his respects to the artist’s 
“sweet and full soprano,” her “painstaking and conscientious man- 
ner,” her “finished coloratura.” H. E. Krehbiel of the Tribune, in turn 
more restrained than his confrere, had this to say; 

“Miss Eames, not yet a great artist, nor yet a ripe artist, is a singer 
of good intuitions and fine gifts. Her voice is scarcely large enough 
for a room like that in which she sang last night, but it has an in- 
dividuality of color that is as agreeable as the individusility that marks 
her acting. It is a thoroughly lovely voice and the effect is lovely when- 
ever she uses it dramatically and not merely for display.” 

The waltz he found disappointing, describing it as “heartless sing- 
ing” and technically imperfect. In the years that followed, when 
there was no question about Miss Eames being both a great artist 
and a ripe one, this same critic’s reviews were much less reserved 
in their commendation. 

Hardly had the “props” of Romeo et Juliette been stored away 
than Eames and the de Reszkcs were again on the stage in Faust. 
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On Jan. 4, 1892 she appeared in an Italian Lohengrin with Jean in 
the title role and Edouard as the King. The story of the next sixteen 
years was for Miss Eames the history of an increasingly successful 
and increasingly difficult musical regimen which alternated between 
New York and the artistic capitals of the Old World. In the London 
season of 1893 she was heard for the first time in Mozart’s Nozze 
di Figaro, with Nordica, Edouard, and Maurel. The succeeding 
winter in New York her repertoire embraced the part of Micaela in 
a first French performance of Carmen, Dec. 20, with Calve in the 
title rSle, Jean de Reszke as Don Jose, Lassalle as Escarmllo and Du- 
friche (the creator of the part) as Zuniga. On January 8 (1894) she 
made her first appearance as Eva in Meister singer, with Jean de 
Reszke as Walther, Lassalle as Sachs, and Plangon as Pogner. 

In the first American performance of Massenet’s Wert her on 
April 19, 1895, Eames was heard as Charlotte, with Arnoldson 
(Sophie), Jean de Reszke (Werther), Carbone (Le Bailli) and 
Martapoura (Albert). She appeared as Desdemona on Dec. 3, 1894, 
with Tamagno, the original Otello of the Milan premiere, in the 
title role, and Maurel as lago. On Dec. 30, she sang Donna Elvira 
in a Don Giovanni which presented Maurel in the name part, Nor- 
dica as Donna Anna, de Lussan as Zerlina and Edouard de Reszke 
as Leporello. In the first North American performance of Fedsta^ 
on Feb. 4, 1895, Eames took the part of Mistress Ford. Victor Maurel 
sang Falstaff; Campanari, Ford; Scalchi, Dame Quickly; Zelie de 
Lussan, Nanetta. On April 22, near the close of this season, came a 
performance of Nozze di Figaro in which Eames played the 
Cotmtess; Nordica, Susanna; de Lussan, Cherubino; and Maurel, 
Figaro. Eames appeared the next year in a mixed French-German 
Tannhduser with Plangon as the Landgraf and Lassalle as Wolfram; 
a week later she sang an Italian Elsa in a Lohengrin that boasted 
the de Reszkes and Bispham. 

The winter of 1896^ held for the soprano a command per- 
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formance before Queen Victoria in connection with that monarch’s 
Golden Jubilee. In the succeeding summer, the singer paid her 
second visit to Bayreuth and found the quaint town of the 8o’s almost 
unrecognizable. Grievec! also by the wobbly playing of the orchestra 
under Siegfried Wagner she departed, saddened and perplexed. 

In 1899 the cautious Grau was persuaded to undertake a revival of 
Atda with Mme. Eames in the title role. Though Clara Louise 
Kellogg had sung the part many years before at the Academy of 
Music, and others in the interim, the attitude of Eames toward it 
was that of one creating a new r 61 e. One of the crowning achieve- 
ments of her characterization was the golden brown skin, the secret 
of which she vowed “never, never” to reveal. Notable performance 
followed notable performance in what now seems, in retrospect, 
a bewildering array. Mme Eames was the Pamina of an “ideal cast” 
of The Magic Flute on March 30, 1900 and the Countess of an 
exceptionally brilliant Marriage of Figaro on New Year’s Day, 1902. 
When Otello was revived on Jan. 31 of the latter year, Eames was 
heard as Desdemona, with Scotti as lago and Alvarez in the title 
role. 

“Tosca!”, Grau had exclaimed, when this Puccini work was sug- 
gested to him. “An opera with a torture scene, a murder, a shooting, 
and a suicide? Not even you could make the public like it!” “But 
I insisted,” adds Miss Eames. Tosca, together with Aida had become 
her “pet babies.” In the preparation for the Puccini role were in- 
cluded many conversations with Sarah Bernhardt, who h ad intro- 
duced the play on the dramatic stage, and with the composer. With 
Bernhardt’s conceptions Eames adoringly agreed; with Puccini’s she 
quarreled. When the composer suggested that she hold as long as 
possible all three high notes toward the conclusion of “Vissi d’arte,” 
she upbraided him with demanding three separate climaxes instead 
of one. Puccini agreed, afterwards, that her interpretation was unique 
and profound. She first appeared in the role on Dec. 12, 1902, with 
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Scotti, Gilibert and de Marchi; Ternina having created it for Amer- 
ica a year earlier. On the opening night of the Metropolitan season 
of 1903-04, Eames sang Aida, with Caruso as Radames and Walker, 
Scotti and Plangon in the cast. Feb. 16 of the following season saw 
the famous benefit performance of Die Fledermaus with Sembrich, 
Walker, Bella Alten, Dippel, Reiss, Goritz and Wanderof in the 
opera proper, and Eames, Nordica, Homer, Caruso, Giraldoni and 
Scotti in an interpolated concert in the second act. When Bdlo in 
Maschera was revived on Feb. 6, 1905, Eames sang Amelia, with 
Homer, Alten, Caruso, Journet, Plancon and Scotti as her associates. 

In the early morning of April 16, 1906, Miss Eames was sleeping 
soundly in San Francisco, whither she had come on tour with the 
Metropolitan (by then under Conried’s regime), when she and the 
roof of the opera house miles away were simultaneously dislodged 
from their places. It was the great earthquake of 1906. A day and a 
night later the opera troupe, shaken but unhurt, was making its 
way through demolished streets and over hot cobblestones, flanked 
on either side by forlorn Chinese and bedraggled Americans. The 
artists arrived in the East a few days later, with many of their 
valuables lost. 

The Metropolitan’s first Iris took place on Dec. 16, 1908, with 
Mme. Eames in the title r 61 e, Caruso as Osaka, and Scotti as Kyoto. 
Don Giovanni under Mahler’s baton on Jan. 23, 1908, brought for- 
ward Eames as Donna Anna, Gadski as Elvira, Sembrich as Zerlina, 
Bonci as Ottavio, Scotti as Don Giovanni, Chaliapin as Leporello, 
Dufriche as Masetto, and Blass as the Commander. At a revival of 
Figaro under Mahler on Jan. 13, 1909, Eames was the Countess, with 
Sembrich as Susanna, Farrar as Cherubino, Scotti as Almaviva, and 
Didur in the title role. 

Miss Eames’s last performance, which was to have taken place 
without ceremony, occurred on Feb. 15, 1909. The opera was Tosca, 
and with her appeared Riccardo Martin as Cavaradossi, and Scotti 
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as Scarpia* The audience provided the ceremony by refusing to leave 
until the retiring prima donna had spoken to them. “I wish to tell 
you/' she said, “that this is the last time I shall sing for you. But 
before I go I wish to thank you all for all you have done to help 
me do better work and make the best of myself; to thank you for 
the inspiration and for the fact that you have loved me and de- 
lighted in my success. Good-by.” Two considerations decided Mme. 
Eames on leaving. The first was her age, and the second was the 
advent of “the Italians,” Giulio Gatti-Casazza and Arturo Toscanini. 
As an artist her ideals about singing and acting in opera were of the 
highest, though she seemed to regard the conductor’s function as in 
large measure that of an accompanist. This apparently was at the 
bottom of her differences with Toscanini. “His conducting,” she 
wrote, “was not an accompaniment but a stone wall of resistance to 
any personality but his own.” 

This particular point of “accompaniment” aside, the musical 
axioms which she occasionally promulgates in her memoirs should 
make many a harassed critic jump for joy. “One day,” she writes, 
“I realized that I had fallen into the habit, so dear to Jean de Reszke 
and Caruso, who abused it to a fault, of using too often a portamento 
effect. I went home and got out all my scores, and went through 
them, eliminating every portamento except those that were absolutely 
indispensable.” We have another example of her adherence to strict 
principles in the controversy with Puccini over three held notes. 

If Emma Eames was not a notable operatic actress, she was a con- 
scientious one. Motion on the operatic stage, she believed, was some- 
thing to be indulged in only when its effect was necessary and in- 
fallible. Yet her gestures, economical though they always were, 
seemed to her so important that she would relegate the musical 
portion of her task to second nature that she might concentrate the 
more on the physical picture. To make Mascagni’s Iris as “authentic” 
as possible she went to the trouble of interviewing the Japanese 
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ambassador to this country, and then spent many hours with the 
Japanese actress, Sada Yacco, who permitted Eames to dress and un- 
dress her many times “as if she were a doll,” so that the singer might 
better acquaint herself with Japanese costumes. 

Mme. Eames obtained a divorce from her first husband in 1907. 
In 1911, she was married to the noted concert baritone, Emilio de 
Gogorza. Subsequent years she divided between Bath, Me., and 
Paris, with an occasional return to the Metropolitan Opera as a 
member of the audience. 



XVI 

MARIE VAN ZANDT 


The Original Lahjne and the Great Disturbance in Paris — Pauline 

JJAllemand — Emma Nevada — Frances Saville 

As we have seen, Signor Blitz pulled rabbits out of a hat. His 
JLX. daughter, Jennie Vanzini, sang at La Scala. Marie Van Zandt, 
daughter of Jennie Vanzini and granddaughter of Signor Blitz, 
created Lakme. Here was a family of artists. The stock, we learn, 
was pure Flemish. Little Marie, with a magician for a grandsire, 
seems to have achieved the miracle of being born in three places, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and Texas. She died a Russian countess and 
was buried in Paris, the city that on one festive occasion fairly hooted 
her from the stage. Her triumphs were many and she more than 
lived down that episode. Like her mother, she was a singer who 
knew how to sing. Like her grandfather, she could pull — ^if not 
rabbits out of a hat, chestnuts out of a fire. Part of this she did 
abroad, part at the Metropolitan, where she sang during the season 
of 1891-92. 

Wherever Marie Van Zandt was born — ^and Willoughby Street, 
Brooklyn, would appear to present the strongest credentials — ^there 
persists the date of Oct. 8, 1861 as the time of the event. That was 
seven years before the name of Jennie Vanzini, otherwise Mrs. Van 
Zandt, appeared on the roster of La Scala in Milan, and three years 
before the debut of Jenny Van Zandt, otherwise Mme. Vanzini, 
tmder the baton of Max Maretzek at the New York Academy of 
Music. What part the mother, who was already a popular concert 
singer at the time she made her opera debut in New York, could 
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have played in the ranch life of Texas, where Marie Van Zandt spent 
her childhood riding bareback and communing with tattooed In- 
dians — if contemporary accounts of her upbringing are to be ac- 
cepted — ^remains conjectural, though the mother is credited with 
having given Marie her first music lessons. One morning, so the story 
goes, the precocious infant, then about five years old, entered the 
prima donna’s room and, imitating her elder, declaimed “Edgardo! 
Edgardo!” with such passion as to determine her future then and 
there. Presumably Marie had heard her mother in some performance 
of hucia and probably not in Texas. 

When Marie was eight she was taken to England and was placed 
in a convent while her singing mother was occupied on the Con- 
tinent. Patti heard her and in due time she went to Italy to study 
with Lamperti. Early in 1879, when she was eighteen, she made her 
debut in Turin, singing Zerlina in Don Giovanni. In May of that 
year she made her entry at Covent Garden in the same part. One 
reviewer commented as follows: 

“The lady . . . obtained a genuine success by her graceful and refined 
singing and acting. Her voice is a soprano of pure and agreeable 
quality and her style evidences good training and musical intelligence. 
With the advantage of a pleasing person and youthfulness, so good a 
commencement shovild lead to a successful career.” * 

Herman Klein, writing retrospectively about the event many years 
later in TAe Golden Age of Opera, refers to the role of the debut as 
Amin a and goes on to say that the American “delighted every one 
with her sweet musical voice, artistic singing and youthful charm 
of personality.” Other reviews speak of the soprano’s success as 
Amina, but in a later performance. Miss Van Zandt soon crossed the 
channel for the conquest of Paris. There, in April, 1880, she made 
her debut as Filina at the Opera Comique and was well received. 

*The London Illustrated News, May 10, 1879. 
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A writer in Evenement thought her mouth “a little too London- 
ienne” and observed that she had “the coquetry of the woman and 
the look of the demon, which is one and the same thing.” 

With Paris thus hospitable at the outset, the American prima 
donna settled down to five years of activity, becoming, as Klein ex- 
pressed it, “the spoiled child of the Opera Comique.” Her vogue 
reached its peak on April 14, 1883, when she was called upon to 
create the tide role of La\me, which Delibes composed for her, and 
in which no one, in Klein’s opinion, “ever appeared to equal ad- 
vantage.” Her great success, however, was the beginning of a catas- 
trophe for Marie Van Zandt. It was not in the cards that a foreign 
singer should be so popular, without cabals against her in the theatre, 
the clubs and the press. If contemporary accounts of what happened 
in 1885 are to be accepted, she was virtually driven from the Paris 
stage by something much more persistent and enduring than a wave 
of spontaneous indignation could have been. 

The story as told and retold in the press of that time was that an 
audience was led to believe that she had come on the stage in “an 
unfit condition” and that the all-popular Gounod indignantly, if not 
altogether chivalrously, escorted another soprano to the stage. From 
that night she was the object of virulent criticism and she decided 
to keep away from the Opera Comique for three months, at the 
end of which time it was decided that she could with dignity and 
propriety make her reappearance. She came out on the stage, clasped 
her hands and dropped her head, according to one account, “as if 
in mute and helpless appeal.” There were catcalls, whistles and 
shouts, whereupon some students who had sworn to protect her 
resorted to fisticuffs and the performance broke up in a riot that 
had to be quelled by the police. Miss Van Zandt with dfficulty 
made her way through a mob that both jeered and cheered. She 
left Paris and did not sing there again until late in her career. Some 
years later a newspaper printed an explanation of the incident in 
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which it was charged that politicians engineered the opera uproar 
so as to divert attention from another demonstration that was being 
planned against an unpopular official. It was then stated that the 
plan was conceived and carried out by the prefect of police, who 
well knew that it would be easy to provoke Latin Quarter hotheads 
into a brawl over the singer. 

It was in 1896 that Marie Van Zandt rejoined the Paris Opera 
Comique and was cordially welcomed, remaining, however, but a 
short time, as she married in that year and left the stage. Mean- 
while, she had returned to America and sung for one season at the 
Metropolitan, appearing as Amina, Lakm 4 Martha, Dinorah, Mar- 
guerite and Gilda. Her debut was effected as Amina on Dec. 21, 
1891. Scalchi sang Frederick in a Mignon that presented Miss Van 
Zandt in the title role on Jan. 8, 1892. A Don Giovanni ten days later 
included Lilli Lehmann as Donna Anna, Albani as Elvira, Van 
Zandt as Zerlina and Lassalle as the Don. A Miss Margaret Reid 
substituted for Van Zandt as Ophelia in a performance on February 
10 — ^her “first appearance on any stage.” Lakme was introduced on 
Feb. 22 and had several repetitions. Edouard de Reszke was an asso- 
ciate of Miss Van Zandt in the cast of the Metropolitan’s first per- 
formance of this work, singing NUakantha. 

There is an anecdote about a graceful compliment to the Ameri- 
can soprano by the illustrious Rubinstein during the years when 
she was at her happiest in Paris. He called at her abode to wish her 
godspeed, as she was about to leave for Monaco. She happened to 
be out. So, instead of leaving his card, he sat down and wrote a half 
page of music which he signed and left with the maid to deliver. 

The prima donna died on Dec. 31, 1919, at her home in Cannes, 
France. Those who remember her voice describe it as one of extraor- 
dinary range and of noble quality. She was also regarded in her 
time as a particularly finished actress. 
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PAULINE UALLEMAND 

How many American singers of to-day would have any hope of 
obtaining an opera engagement by singing scales and nothing but 
scales? That was the way Pauline L’Allemand came to make her 
debut in Germany when she was barely seventeen years of age. 
America knew her best as one of the leading artists of the Boston 
Ideals in the late eighteen-eighties, when she was a fully matured 
and well-equipped singer, with a substantial European experience 
behind her. She was born in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1862, the family 
name being Ellhasser. At fourteen she was taken to Germany for 
study and entered the Dresden conservatory. After she had been at 
that school three years, one of a group of older girls selected to have 
auditions before several visiting intendants and conductors asked 
her to attend the try-out for company’s sake, though this was against 
the rules. Pauline, so the story goes, smuggled herself into the 
room and heard the trials, smiling encouragingly at her friend. 
She was noticed by one of the visiting factotums. Assuming that 
she, too, was there for a trial, he asked her to sing. Her teacher, 
angry over the girl’s presence, objected strenuously, informing the 
gentleman that Pauline was not ready for any such test and could 
only sing scales. 

“Very well then, sing scales,” responded the Herr Intendant, who 
in turn had been irritated by the teacher’s protests. Pauline sang, as 
she was bid, and nothing but scales. She was promptly engaged for 
the opera at Konigsberg and five months later, in November, 
1879, made a favorable debut as Zerlina in Don Giovanni. With no 
one to advise her, she signed a contract for five years, subsequently 
voided because, as a minor, she could not legally execute such an 
instrument. Along came an actor named L’Allemand, with the 
looks and the dash to convince the still very young Miss Ellhasser 
that there was romance out of the opera ^ well as in it. The young 
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actor and younger prima donna went to Paris. For a time she 
studied with Mme. de La Grange, concealing from her the circum- 
stance that she was married and also her past operatic experience. 
Rejoicing in her “find,” the famous teacher and former opera star 
was arranging for a Paris debut when her pupil, impelled by loneli- 
ness, left her without a word to hasten back to her husband who 
was then acting in Frankfort. She was engaged for the opera there; 
then returned to Paris for work with Mme. Viardot-Garcia, but as 
Pauline L’Allemand instead of Miss Ellhasser. Whether Mme. de La 
Grange, who was not on friendly terms with Viardot-Garcia, ever 
discovered the identity of the fugitive student is not on the record. 
Delibes, who seemed to have a particular liking for American 
interpreters of his opera, coached L’Allemand in the part of Lakme. 
When she came to America as a member of the National Opera 
Company, she was particularly praised for her performance of it. 
Incidentally, she was enabled to sing the role in this country before 
it was sung here by the American soprano who was the original 
Lakme of the Paris premiere, Marie Van Zandt’s first appearance 
in the part at the Metropolitan being delayed until the season of 
1891-92. 

Pauline L’Allemand’s later years were clouded with distress, 
mental, physical and financial. For a time she occupied what was 
described as a hut, near Beaver Creek, 111 ., with a son; newspapers 
carrying a report that she was virtually destitute. She also figured 
in a legal action which grew out of the detention of the former 
singer and her son in an institution for mental cases. Inquiry at 
Beaver Creek in 1936 left in obscurity the circumstances of the end 
of this artist’s story. 
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EMMA NEVADA 

F.mma Nevada was not born in Nevada, but in Alpha, California. 
Alpha being near Nevada City, the liveliest spot in the pioneer 
country where Emma’s father. Dr. William Wallace Wixom, prac- 
ticed medicine, Emma’s stage name was derived from a town, 
rather than a state. There was, in fact, no state of Nevada in 1862 
when the future prima donna came into the world. Of course, she 
might have chosen to be known as Signorina Alpha. But at the 
risk of encountering somewhere a rival who would lord it over her 
as Mme. Omega! 

It has been said of the tiny Wixom child that she was already 
something of a prima donna at the age of three. That is the age 
credited to her in accounts of her first public appearance, when she 
stood on a table and sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” With the 
death of her mother, Emma was placed in a seminary in Oakland, 
where she nourished a passion for song. At fifteen, she was sent 
abroad with a party of young women, in the care of an elderly 
physician. The sudden death of their cicerone, just as the youthful 
travelers were debarking in Germany, resulted in the return of 
several, but not of Emma Wixom. She went on to Berlin and thence 
to Vienna to become a pupil of Mme. Marches!. 

At eighteen. Colonel Mapleson engaged the budding soprano for 
Her Majesty’s in London and there she made her operatic debut 
on May 17, 1880, the role being Amina in La Sonnamhula. The pro- 
gram listed her as Mile. Nevada, the name under which she was to 
acquire fame on two continents. There was a disagreement with 
Mapleson and the soprano went to Italy, to sing in Trieste, Florence, 
Leghorn, Naples, Rome and Genoa. It is said that Verdi, hearing 
her in Genoa, was instrumental in engaging her for La Scala in 
Milan, where she had a score of performances. She also appeared 
in Prague, then went to Paris, where in May, 1883, she made her 
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entry at the Opera Comique as Zora in David’s Perle du Bresil. 
Her repertoire largely duplicated that of Marie Van Zandt — Lucia, 
Scmnambula, Puritani, Mignon, Faust and eventually Lahjne — and 
the press of Paris and America made clear that there was no love 
lost between the two sopranos. 

In 1885, Nevada came to America as one of the stars of Maple- 
son’s company and alternated with Patti on a tour that took her to 
her native state of California. In his memoirs, Mapleson tells of her 
first appearance in “her native city,” thus giving to San Francisco 
that which was Alpha’s. The receipts, he records, equaled those 
brought to the boxoflSce by the glamour of Patti’s name. An audience 
of 3,000 or 4,000 — ^the difference of a mere thousand being just a 
bagatelle to the doughty colonel — shouted and applauded, he says, 
as if they were all going mad. On Oct. i of this year, the daughter 
of a physician became the wife of a physician. Dr. Raymond 
Palmer of London. The marriage, which took place in Paris, was a 
brilliant affair in the American colony. Ambroise Thomas, the com- 
poser of Mignon, was present to bestow a kiss upon his interpreter 
and to publicly acclaim her as his “dear Mignon.” When a daughter 
came into the household two years later she was named Mignon 
Nevada. In due course, she became a prima donna, singing in 
Italy, France and London; but as she was born in Paris, the daughter 
of an English surgeon, and has made her career entirely on the 
other side of the Adantic, she can scarcely be regarded as an Ameri- 
can singer. 

Emma Nevada continued her career after her marriage, singing 
in England, Holland, Germany, the Scandinavian countries, Italy, 
Portugal and Spain. She created the soprano part in MacKenzie’s 
Rose of Sharon, which was composed for her, and was acclaimed at 
Covent Garden in what was regarded as a particularly notable 
revival of Mireille. When she retired she devoted herself to teaching 
and to the career of her daughter. Emma Nevada’s voice has been 
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described as one of an instrumental timbre, so like the notes of a 
flute in quality as to make it almost indistinguishable from that in- 
strument when heard with flute obbligato, but rather light for 
opera in the larger auditoriums. The compass extended to F above 
high C. A medallion of the American singer as Amina was placed 
with those of Pasta as Elvira and Malibran as Norma on the statue 
of Bellini at Naples. Chiefly responsible for this was the venerable 
Francesco Florimo, intimate friend of the long-departed composer. 
In his enthusiasm, Florimo also presented Mme. Nevada with a 
Bellini manuscript and a qufll pen said to have been used by Bellini 
in composing Norma. When the soprano entered the Roman 
Catholic Church, Charles Gounod stood as her godfather; when her 
daughter was born, Mme. Marches! and Ambroise Thomas were 
godparents for Mignon. 


FRANCES SAVILLE 

Frances Saville was bom in California and she died there. But in 
the seventy years intervening she had lived and sung in lands re- 
mote from that commonwealth. Australians had a strong claim 
upon her, as she spent part of her childhood and young womanhood 
there and it was from the Antipodes that she went to Europe for 
the beginnings of her career. She was an aunt of Frances Alda, the 
New Zealand soprano who was to follow Miss Saville to the Metro- 
politan. The family name was Simonsen. The father, of Danish 
birth, was a violinist and orchestra leader, who for two rather ex- 
tended periods sojourned in Australia. The mother was a Parisian. 
That the prima donna known as Frances Saville first saw the light 
in San Francisco rather than Sydney or Melbourne was scarcely of 
her choosing, but the circumstance made her an American. The 
year was 1862. Her death took place at Burlingame in 1935. 

Little Frances Simonsen did not remain for long in San Fran- 
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cisco. Until she was twelve she was trundled about Europe with 
her parents^ singing like the child of the pit, the platform and the 
studio that she was. From twelve to sixteen she was in Australia, 
where as the only girl in a group with six brothers, fishing, hunt- 
ing, swimming and bareback riding contributed to the robust health 
she later was to bring to opera. Encouraged by Charles Sandey, 
who heard her sing as an oratorio soloist in Australia, she went to 
Paris for study with Mme. Marchesi. On Sept. 7, 1892 she made 
her debut as Juliet at the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels. Violetta 
in La Traviata followed soon afterward. Engagements ensued 
with the Carl Rosa Company in England, the Paris Opera Comique, 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna and at Covent Garden, with appear- 
ances also in St. Petersburg, Warsaw and Berlin. She was called 
back to her native country for several seasons at the Metropolitan 
in New York. With Jean de Reszke as her Romeo she made her 
debut as Juliet on Nov. 18, 1895. Of that debut, W. J. Henderson, 
writing in this instance for Harper's Weekly, observed: 

“Her voice is not a large one, but it has more body and better 
carrying powers than those that usually come from the Opera 
Comique. In quality it is clear and round, and it has an attractive 
color of its own, which in the upper middle register reminds the 
hearer of Madame Eames’s voice reduced to a lower power. The 
voice is well equalized throughout, but is not of uncommon compass. 

It possesses liquidity, and in cantabile passages flows freely. The lady’s 
vocal method, however, is not without blemishes, and her delivery is 
often marred by an unsteadiness that sometimes widens into a bad 
vibrato. Her phrasing is more ambitious than wise, for it frequendy 
leads her to expend too much breath in one phrase, so that the next 
is taken without due adjustment of the air column, and consequently 
slips from the pitch. Facility in the execution of ornamental passages 
is not a distinguishing characteristic of Madame Saville’s singing. On 
the other hand, she has the skill to color her song with emotion, and 
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she infuses into all her work a dramatic influence which makes her 

performances interesting, and at times even magnetic.” 

Marguerite, with the tmforgetable Mephistopheles of Pol Plangon, 
Micaeia in Carmen performances built around Caiv 4 and Violetta 
were among other roles of the soprano’s first New York season. She 
sang Mistress Ford in Verdi’s Falstaff the following year, the Falstafi 
being the incomparable Victor Maurel. That prince of singing- 
actors was the Don of a Don Giovanni on April i6, 1896 when Miss 
Saville sang Zerlina, the other women of the cast also being Ameri- 
cans — Nordica, Donna Anna; Sophie Traubman, Donna Elvira. 
Elisabeth in Tannhduser was another of Miss Saville’s roles. She 
remained at the Metropolitan imtil 1900 and thereafter appeared 
for several seasons in Vienna, where she sang German roles more 
extensively than she had done previously. An incident of her New 
York sojourn was a jewel robbery— without which no prima donna 
of that era could be said to have “arrived.” 



XVII 

EDYTH WALKER 

Contralto and Soprano, Too — Marion Weed — Susan Strong — Su- 
zanne Adams — Bessie Abott 

A REGAL Amneris who was also a Briinnhilde, a sprightly Nanqr 
. who could hymn the lofty ^'Abscheulicher” of Beethoven’s 
Leonore, Edyth Walker made her career chiefly abroad. Born in 
Hopewell, a suburb of Rome, N. Y., on March 27, 1870, she was 
one of the natural musicians who rise out of unmusical surround- 
ings. With little encouragement from members of the immediate 
family, at fourteen she was contralto soloist in a Hopewell church. 
She also sang in church in Utica, N. Y., and taught school in Rome 
and Syracuse. Later, she was soloist in a church in Jamaica, L. L 
A Rome physician, hearing her sing, advanced her $1,000 for 
study and on this she went to Dresden, where she became a pupil 
of Aglaia Orgeni. When she left America she had heard only one 
opera, Gounod’s Faust. When her funds began to run low, she gave 
lessons in singing and in English, but ultimately required more 
money than she was able to earn at the time, if she were to continue 
her preparation for a career. On the suggestion of a friend, she 
wrote to the late W. K. Vanderbilt, who was then in Vienna, and 
enclosing credentials from her teacher, asked for a loan. Mr. Vander- 
bilt is said to have told his secretary, ‘‘Send the girl $1,000 and tell 
her the only return I want is to hear her sing when she becomes a 
success.” Needless to say, he heard her many times when she was 
a valued member of the Metropolitan. Miss Walker sent him his 
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letter and asked him to come to her debut, saying “Without you, I 
shouldn’t be here!” 

After several years’ study with Orgeni, she made her first European 
appearances as soloist at a Gewandhaus concert in Leipzig. Her 
operatic debut followed, as Fides in Le Prophete at the Berlin Opera 
on Nov. II, 1894. At the end of a year in Berlin, she became a mem- 
ber of the Vienna Opera. One of her appearances there was in the 
world premiere of Kienzl’s Der "Evctngelimann. It is said that in 
this she made such an impression on the Emperor Franz-Josef that 
he went to the opera every time it was given. By his “command” 
she sang at the Imperial palace and he created her a Kammer- 
sangerin. She became a friend of Stephanie, the widow of the Crown 
Prince Rudolf. During the years at Vienna she sang leading con- 
tralto r 61 es, going to Marianne Brandt for coaching in many of 
these. There were guest appearances also in other opera houses in 
Central Europe. Miss Walker’s American debut was made at the 
Metropolitan as Amneris in Aida on Nov, 30, 1903. In the cast were 
Caruso as Radames, Gadski as Aida and Scotti as Amonasro. She 
subsequently sang important contralto roles such as Fides, Azucena, 
Sifljel, Nancy, La Cieca, the Page in hes Huguenots and Orlovski 
in Der Fledermaus, as weU as Ortud, Erda, Brangane and Fricka 
in the Wagnerian works, with a Wal\ure Briinnhilde to foreshadow 
her later success as a soprano abroad. Those who heard it still com- 
ment on the brilliant high C with which she brought to a climax 
Leonora’s Brindisi in La. Favorita, revived on Nov. 29, 1905, with 
Caruso, Scotti and Plangon as participants. 

After three seasons, Miss Walker terminated her Metropolitan 
contract; it was said because she wished to be assigned soprano rdles 
exclusively. Returning to Europe, she became a member of the 
Hamburg Opera and while there sang both soprano and contralto 
r 61 es- Among these were Salom^ Octavian in Der Rosen\avdier, 
I^onore in Fidelia and the tide r 61 e in Elektra, She also sang £re- 
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quendy at die Berlin Hofoper and created Klytaemnestra in Covent 
Garden’s first Ele\tra. During her engagement at Hamburg she was 
rumored to have committed suicide, and on learning of this, she 
wrote to the newspapers both in Europe and America “from the 
Spiritland,” saying that the only thing that marred her passing 
from this world was the evident pain and sorrow it must have caused 
her feUow artists, adding laconically, “Please console them!” 

In 1908, Miss Walker sang Ortrud and Kundry at Bayreuth. In 
this year, also, she was heard as Isolde in London and the three 
Brunnhildes on the Continent. In 1910, she sang at the Palladium in 
London at a salary said to have been $3,750 per week, but she ter- 
minated the engagement at the end of the second week. In 1912, 
she became a member of the Munich Hofoper and sang in concert 
under Nikisch and other eminent conductors. In 1914, a contract 
with the Chicago Opera was cancelled, due to the war. On retiring 
from the stage, Miss Walker taught both in Paris and in New York. 
She remained unmarried, adhering to her expressed view that an 
artist “should be wedded to her art.” 

MARION WEED 

During her operatic career, Wagnerian roles were the chief con- 
cern of Marion Weed, born in Rochester, N. Y., in 1870 and in 
recent years a member of the Eastman School of Music in that city. 
She studied with Lilli Lehmann. Her singing experience in Ger- 
many included three festivals at Bayreuth, five seasons in Hamburg 
and a period at the Cologne opera. Miss Weed made her Metro- 
politan debut as Brunnhilde in Die W allure on Nov. 28, 1903, with 
Fremstad, Homer, Dippel, Blass and Van Rooy as her associates. 
She sang Kundry at some of the repetitions immediately following 
the American premiere of Parsifcd at the Metropolitan in 1904. With 
the composer present, she was the Gertrude of the first Metropolitan 
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performance of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel on Nov. 25, 
1905. On Jan. 9, 1904, she sang Isolde in a performance of Tristan 
und Isolde that enlisted Edyth Walker as Brangme, Kraus as Tristan 
and Van Rooy as Ktirwenal. Gutrune and Venus were among her 
other Wagnerian embodiments at the Metropolitan. 


SUSAN STRONG 

When a prima donna goes into the laundry business, she makes 
news. But Susan Strong’s establishment in Baker Street, London, 
somewhere near the hypothetical abode of the art connoisseur, Sher- 
lock Holmes, was not a mere laundry, nor yet an everyday blanchis- 
serie. She styled it her “Nettoyage de Linge de Luxe.” When the 
King of Spain was in London — or the Prince of Montenegro — or 
the Rajah or Sarawak — there were rumors about royal crests, mono- 
grams and mottoes emerging from the suds. The idea of the laundry 
was said to have originated not with Miss Strong, but with her maid. 
Investments having turned out badly, savings having evaporated and 
singing having ceased to bring what it once brought in, the soprano 
turned to the bright domestic, so the story goes, and asked: “What 
can we do now }" The maid answered straight out, “Run a laundry.” 
So run a laundry they did, with Miss Strong’s venture so widely 
heralded that, not long afterward, another American soprano of the 
day, Suzanne Adams, was reported to have entered the same field. 

Far from being born to the laundry business, Susan Strong came 
of a well-to-do and prominent family and before she went into 
opera was a young woman of social ties rather remote from tubs 
and mangles. Her father, Dennis Strong, was a state senator and a 
former mayor of Brooklyn, a lawyer by profession, a politician by 
practice. Susan Strong was bom in Brooklyn. Although she began 
the study of singing in her girlhood, she is said scarcely to have 
thought of music as a career until she was twenty-two, when she 
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went to London. At twenty-three she was on the stage singing Elsa 
and Sieglinde. The former was the role of her debut with Hed- 
mondt’s English Opera Company. The latter introduced her in 
1895 to Covent Garden. The next year she was engaged for Bay- 
reuth. Miss Strong came to the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
in the season of 1899-1900, making her debut as Sieglinde, in sub- 
stitution for Emma Eames, on Jan. 5, 1900. Nordica and Schumann- 
Heink were, respectively, the Briinnhilde and Fricka of the cast. 
Again substituting for Eames, Miss Strong appeared as Elsa with 
Schumann-Heink the Ortrud, in a Lohengrin on Feb. 16. Venus, 
Gutrune, the three Briinnhildes and Aida were among her other 
roles. Her studies were with the Hungarian, Francis Korbay, and 
at the Royal College of Music in London. 


SUZANNE ADAMS 


Wrote Philip Hale: 

“It was a pleasure to see a Marguerite who was youthful; and the 
virginal attitude of this Marguerite was unmistakably not a deliberate 
and laborious assumption. This impression was preserved in the gar- 
den scene, where many Marguerites wonder too anxiously why the 
fine gentleman is so slow in coming. She sang with ease, simplicity 
and a girlish charm that suited admirably the part.” 

A generation later these words might have sent the movie scouts 
scurrying to view the soprano who was then styled “America’s 
youngest prima donna.” Suzanne Adams was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1876, the year of the centenary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, and was a descendant of John 
Quincy Adams. Both her father and mother were musical. An aunt 
took her abroad when she was fifteen, convinced that the girl’s 
future was in her throat. Jacques Bouhy became her mentor in 
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Paris. On Jan. 9, 1894, when she was in her nineteenth year, she 
made her debut at the Paris Opera as Juliet in circumstances out 
of the ordinary, in that if any one of four other sopranos had been 
able to sing there would have been no such debut. The artist an- 
nounced for Juliet was taken ill. The part was tendered to three 
others in succession. For one reason or another they were not avail- 
able. The obscure American student was something of a last resort, 
but she gave such a creditable account of her abilities that she was 
given a contract for three years. 

Maurice Grau heard Miss Adams and gave her the choice of ap- 
pearances in either New York or London. She chose both. After 
she had sung Juliet with success at Covent Garden she came to 
America for the season of 1898-99 under Grau’s management. Her 
first appearance was made in Chicago in November, followed on 
Jan. 4, 1899 by her d^but at the Metropolitan. In both cities she was 
introduced as Juliet, with Jean de Reszke as her Romeo of Romeos, 
an d brother Edouard as Fr^e Laurent. Two weeks after her Metro- 
politan entry she sang Marguerite de Valois in one of the then 
periodical all-star performances of Les Huguenots, the cast for this 
one (Jan. 18, 1899) including LilH Lehmann as Valentine, the de 
Reszkes as Raoul and Marcel, Maurel as de Nevers, Plan^on as 
Saint-Bris and Mantelli as the Page. In her second season at the 
Metropolitan she was the Elvira of the performance of Don Gio- 
vanni with which Antonio Scotti began the first of his thirty-three 
years of opera in New York. Nordica, Sembrich, Salignac and 
Edouard de Reszke were others of a formidable cast. Cherubino, 
Filina, Bertha, Micaela, the Forest Bird and the Marguerite praised 
by Philip Hale were among other roles with Grau’s company. 

Contemporaneously and thereafter. Miss Adams had another pub- 
lic in London. In May, 1901, she created the role of Hero in what 
was styled an all-British production of Sir C. Villiers Stanford’s 
Much Ado About Nothing — ^“all-British” to the extent that Hero 
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(Adams), Benedick (Bispham), Dogberry (Blass) and Leonato 
(Griswold) were sung by Americans. 

After a performance of Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys, the critic of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times had this to say; 

“The charming Rozenn of Mme. Suzanne Adams offered pre- 
cisely the contrast intended by the author and composer — simplicity, 
innocence and happiness, as opposed to burning jealousy, disappoint- 
ment and rage. With exquisite grace and purity of phrasing did 
Mme. Adams render the many suave and lovely passages with which 
her music abounds, and her assumption as a whole could not have 
been improved upon.” 

Miss Adams married the cellist, Leo Stem, who composed for 
her a florid waltz song that she utilized on her concert programs. 
She was soloist at the Worcester Festival in 1901 and 1902 and in 
1907 filled a vaudeville engagement in this country. After her hus- 
band’s death she was reported to have followed in the steps of Susan 
Strong and conducted a laundry in London, besides being active as 
a teacher of singing. 


BESSIE ABOTT 

Bessie Abott was a twin. The presence of her sister, Jessie, was 
said to be essential to her success in the theater in the days when 
she was a rising star of opera. The family name was Pickens and the 
twins, born in Riverside, N. Y., in 1878, were descendants of the 
noted South Carolina family of that name, distinguished for the part 
it played in the Revolutionary and Civil Wars. General Andrew 
Pickens was perhaps its most celebrated member. Francis Pickens, 
father of Bessie and Jessie, was a New York merchant. 

At their fathers death, Bessie and Jessie foimd themselves penni- 
less and, having good voices, obtained an engagement with E. E. 
Rice to sing popular songs. They adopted their mother’s name. 
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Abbott. In Paris this was once misprinted on a program as “Abott” 
and Bessie retained that spelling. Before going abroad the soprano 
appeared as an operetta singer in 14^:1 and The Little Christopher. 
In 1898 at a musicale in London, Jean de Reszke advised her to 
try for an operatic career. For three years thereafter she studied 
with Capoul, Bouhy, and Mathilde Marchesi. 

Bessie Abott’s debut in grand opera was made at the Paris Opera, 
Dec. 9, 1901, as Juliet. She sang abroad for five years, appearing 
in French and Italian roles, then was engaged for the Metropolitan. 
Her New York opera debut was made as Musetta on Jan. 20, 1906 
in a performance of Im Boheme that boasted Caruso as Rodolfo, 
Sembrich as Mimi and Campanari as Marcello. When Caruso sang 
his first Metropolitan Don Jos 4 with Fremstad as Carmen and 
Journet as Escamillo, Bessie Abott appeared as Micaela. She re- 
mained at the Metropolitan for three seasons, appearing in such 
rdles as Filina, Marguerite and Lady Harriet, besides those already 
named. She sang Micaela in San Francisco the night of the earth- 
quake and fire (April 18, 1906), her companions in Carmen again 
including Caruso and Fremstad. This was only the second per- 
formance of the dozen announced by Conried, the Queen of Sheba 
having been given two nights earlier with a cast that included 
Edyth Walker, Marie Rappold, Bella Alten, and Messrs. Dippel, 
Van Rooy, Blass and Miihlmann. Miss Abott described her experi- 
ences at the time, telling of waking in her hotel room with plaster 
falling about her and scurrying into the hallway in her night clothes. 
Going back to the room, she and a maid coolly packed their clothes 
and although there was fire all about them they reached a friend’s 
home with no injury except some cuts from broken glass. Caruso, his 
voice unim paired, was said to have remarked: “Give me my native 
Vesuvius!” 

Miss Abott afterward sang again in Paris, as well as at Lisbon, 
Monte Carlo and Petrograd. She toured America in La Bohhme 
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witli her own company, and she sang Maid Marian in a revival of 
Dc Koven’s Robin Hood at Knickerbocker Theater, New York, 
in 1912. Soon thereafter she became the wife of T. Waldo Story, the 
sculptor, and retired from the stage. She died on Feb. 9, 1919. 



XVIII 

DAVID BISPHAM 


A ’Philadelphia Quaker Who Began Late But Was Not Long In 
Reaching the Top — Beckjnesser by Virtue of Blanchette 

D avid Scull Bispham bided his time. America’s first internation- 
ally celebrated operatic baritone was an exception to the rule 
that great singers are early on the stage. One compendium gives the 
average age of famous women singers at the time of their debuts 
as 19; of famous men singers at 23. Consequently the fuss that at- 
tended the first appearance of two or three latter-day American sing- 
ers who had barely turned twenty could find little justification in 
comparisons with past parallels. But Bispham had reached thirty 
before he began serious study for an operatic career. He was thirty- 
four when he made his debut in London. True, he had been singing 
for years, in an amateur capacity; and he had given his stage talents 
a preparatory test in Philadelphia eleven years before the London 
debut. Before going abroad he took part in a private performance 
of a work composed by a musician of his native city. However, that 
appearance in Eleanor Parrish’s Golden-Haired Gertrude at the 
home of the composer scarcely warrants signaling out 1880 for the 
year of his stage debut, as some of the lexicons do. 

The fates were not propitiously inclined toward a musical career 
for young Bispham. Born in Philadelphia, Jan. 4, 1857, of Quaker 
stock, he grew up in a home that did not possess a piano. During 
part of his boyhood, room was made for a small reed organ, but the 
youth’s instrumental accomplishments as he approached maturity 
were confined to the banjo and the zither. These he took up in his 
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college days at Haverford. There he showed an aptitude for lan- 
guages, an aptitude that was of distinct value to him when he finally 
drifted into a musical career. To an uncle who took him to see his 
first opera in Philadelphia — a performance of Mignon with Clara 
Louise Kellogg in the title role — ^and to his grandfather, whose home 
was a rendezvous for groups of children who sang hymns together 
— ^the youth owed such musical incentives as he had in his formative 
years. He early heard Zelda Seguin in opera, some concerts of the 
Thomas orchestra and song programs by Max Heinrich, who after- 
wards became an influence in shaping Bispham’s musical destiny. 
Heinrich, a successful oratorio and Lieder singer, had come to 
Philadelphia from Germany when he was twenty years old and his 
career was chiefly in America. Bispham has related that he first heard 
Heinrich sing in one of Philadelphia’s German beer gardens. 

With no serious thought of a musical career Bispham “went into 
business” in Moorestown, N. J., with his xmcle, David Scull, at $4 
a week. It was the wool business, a long way removed from the 
fleshpots of opera. For a time, medicine was considered as the likely 
vocation for the hearty, active and still completely footloose yotmg 
man. But in some manner he had been inoculated with the singing 
virus. Amateur choruses appealed to him. At 23, he had his amateur 
fling in Eleanor Parrish’s private opera, already mentioned. The 
following summer he participated in a performance of Sullivan’s 
Cox and Box at Bar Harbor. He began taking singing lessons from 
Edward Giles, a church bass; joined the Orpheus Club of Philadel- 
phia, conducted by Michael Cross; and became a member of St. 
Mark’s choir, xmder Menton Pyn^ an English organist who incul- 
cated in him a love of Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. Soon he 
sang a small solo part with the Cecilian Oratorio Society. In his 
Recollections he tells of appearing with Reginald de Koven and 
others in a performance of Sweethearts. “Like a stenographer 
friend of mine,” he wrote, “I did not let my work interfere with 
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what was on my mind.” He remained at St. Mark’s for four years, 
becoming precentor there about 1884. 

Of this period, he re-told a story related to him by Gustav Kobb^ 
the New York critic (1857-1918). It seems that Kobbe was talking 
with an elderly Quaker when Bispham walked by, humming. The 
Quaker pointed to Bispham and said: “Does thee see the young man 
going along there singing.? Well, he is the grandson of an old friend of 
min e, but I tell thee he isn’t going to come to any good, for he is always 
fooling around after music.” Commenting upon this, Bispham 
wrote: “I have often thought since of Kobbe’s story and of how 
essential it is for a person, in order to make a success of anything, 
to be always thinking of it and doing it, as far as lies in his power, 
and not to fool around after it.” 

The famous operatic baritones, Galassi and Del Puente, were the 
models of the amateur Bispham. When Georg Henschel became 
the first conductor of the Boston Symphony, Bispham went to 
consult him about the wisdom of taking up an artistic career. Hen- 
schel, tmder whose baton he sang later, discouraged him because of 
his apparent lack of musicianship, Henschel, it will be remembered, 
was almost equally gifted as a pianist, conductor and singer. There- 
after, Bispham was one of those who regarded musicianship as an 
essential to success in song, though his late start made difficult for 
him the acquirement of technical proficiency in any form of musical 
expression except that of the voice. 

Bispham married Caroline Russell, daughter of Gen. Charles S. 
Russell, on April 28, 1885. Three children, two daughters and a son, 
were born to them, but they separated in 1908. The son, David 
Bispham, Jr., was killed in November, 1917, while on duty in the 
World War as a lieutenant of the Royal Flying Corps; one of a 
succession of saddening events in the final years of the patriarchal 
Bispham, who went on singing, teaching, campaigning for American 
opera and opera in English until almost his last day. 
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Soon after his marriage, the still amateur singer went abroad. In 
London he met the singing teacher, William Shakespeare, with 
whom he was later to study. He attended a festival at Bayreuth, 
where he heard Lilli Lehmann and Gura. The year 1886 found 
Bispham in Italy. He had definitely decided upon a musical career 
and, aided by an uncle, he placed himself under the tutelage of 
Varmuccini. One day he accidentally struck himselE on the throat 
with his cane and was voiceless for some time. He went through 
the torment of fear that he would never sing again. He was thirty. 
Lost time now was irreparable. But he gradually recovered use of 
the voice box. In addition to Vannuccini he studied with Lamperti 
in Milan and Shakespeare in London. He was now determined 
upon the stage, though, as a concession to his mother, he had 
thought p rimar ily of a career as an oratorio singer when he went 
abroad. Opera, however, was now in his blood and at one of the 
famous Bir min gham festivals in England he had listened only 
too readily to the words of J. B. Long, the conductor, who told him 
that “oratorio is only opera spoiled.” 

Bispham later recalled how his master, Vannuccini, one of the 
most celebrated of singing teachers, denounced Tamagno, his own 
pupil, for singing to the groundlings, instead of relying upon his 
artistic instincts and his musical intelligence. Among the inter- 
esting personalities with whom the budding baritone was associated 
during his sojourn abroad were the artor, Salvini; the poet. Brown- 
ing; the novelist, Ouida; the scientist, Huxley. Still a student at 32, 
and troubled over his injured throat, he resorted to hypnotic treat- 
ments and dabbled with the spiritists and the Planchette diviner. It 
was ‘Tlanchette,” he later averred, who persuaded him to study 
Wagnerian roles when he had no prospect of singing them. When 
unexpected opportunities came to him later, he had not forgotten 
the advice. He was ready. 

In 1890, Bispham had a number of appearances in amateur light 
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opera in London and began making his way in concert. Grosvenor 
Gallery was the scene of what is commonly regarded as his profes- 
sional concert debut. He was encouraged to learn the role of Cedric 
in Sullivan’s grand opera, Ivanhoe, but never was called upon to sing 
it. Later, he frequently made use of one of its airs in his concert 
programs. His stage debut, now at hand, was to be made not in an 
English, but a French work, Messager’s La Basoche. At 34, the 
American was chosen from among fifty singers for the role of the 
Due de Longueville. The work was staged at the Royal English 
Opera House, Shaftesbury Avenue, and it was there on Nov. 3, 
1891, that David Scull Bispham completely turned his back on cer- 
tain preachments that had followed him from childhood, and made 
his public bow before the footlights of opera. He was highly praised 
not only for his good singing but for his humorous acting. 

Sir Augustus Harris was then the operatic factotum in London, 
with performances under his segis taking place concurrently at 
Covent Garden and at Drury Lane. A message came to Bispham 
saying that Harris wanted a Beckmesser. He was called upon to go 
into rehearsal at once for a performance of Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer that was to have none other than Jean de Reszke as Walther, 
the almost equally celebrated Jean Lassalle as Hans Sachs and the 
much-adored Emma Albani as Eva. De Reszke was 42, Lassalle 45, 
Albani 40. Less their junior in years than in repute, Bispham could 
scarcely have dreamt of a more glamorous beginning than with such 
a cast of topnotchers. It was not to be. De Reszke fell ill, and there 
was a change of bill. Then opportunity knocked at the door at the 
other house. A Kurwenal was needed there. So at Drury Lane, with 
Gustav Mahler conducting, Bispham sang that rdle as his first Wag- 
nerian part and his first part in serious opera. The same year (1892) 
found him regularly engaged at Covent Garden, adding role to 
role. He adhered largely to the advice of ‘Tlanchette,” singing 
chiefly Wagnerian parts, though he added Pizarro in Beethoven’s 
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Fidelio. In 1893 sang Fiorenza in Mascagni’s now-forgotten Rant- 
zau. In 1897 he was Johannes in a production of Krenzl’s Der 
Evangelimann. He created the part of Wiliiam the Conqueror in 
Cowen’s Harold at Covent Garden, June 8, 1895; Benedick in Stan- 
ford’s Much Ado About Nothing, May 30, 1901 and Rudolf in Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s Der Wdd, June 10, 1902. The Dutchman, Wolfram, 
Telramund, Wotan, Alberich, Kurwenal and Beckmesser were, 
however, his outstanding roles, in England as well as in America. 
With the candor worthy of a great artist, Bispham says in his 
autobiography that his Kurwenal and his Beckmesser were gener- 
ally recognized as the best of his time. 

Among those whom Bispham later took occasion to thank for 
encouragement in his early London days was George Bernard Shaw, 
then a music critic, not yet come to the pinnacle of fame. Shaw, as 
may be recalled, has not been reluctant to accept the credit for in- 
fluencing the de Reszke brothers to sing German opera in German. 
At the time Bispham almost made his Covent Garden entry as Beck- 
messer in the company of Jean, Meister singer, like the other Wagner 
works, invariably was presented in Italian. During his Covent 
Garden years occurred the incident which Bispham later described 
as The Unfiying Dutchman. The old stage was sadly in need of 
repair. At a performance of Wagner’s gloomy saga of the sea, the 
Dutchman’s ship, careening into port with the momentum supplied 
by tmseen brawn working with ropes and pulleys, became stuck in 
a crack. Bispham could not appropriately begin his air, “The term 
is past,” imtil he had set foot on shore. The head stage carpenter 
solved the dilemma by providing him with a plank on which to 
walk over the canvas waves. 

In another performance, when Bispham was singing Telramimd, 
the curtain went up on a Lohengrin performance only to reveal that 
a Henley regatta scene had been used for a back drop. In a repre- 
sentation of Rheingold, with Bispham as Alberich, one of the Rhine 
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daughters was suspended by the heel and screamed furiously for 
help. In a transformation scene in T annh 'duser , the tenor Van Dyck’s 
wig was yanked off by some moving scenery. He snatched it back, 
but in his haste to cover his shining bald head, put it on backwards, 
so that his face was covered with long hair. The first time that 
Bispham played Fcdsta'ff with Harris’s company — a performance 
of Verdi’s opera in English at Blackpool— he perspired so in his 
bulky padding that his false nose melted and fell. When he stepped 
on it a moment later, he slipped and fell prone on his generous front. 
Bispham loved a story and perhaps it is no great matter if one that 
he related of a performance of Otello fails to conform to the stage 
business. Maurel as lago, according to the story, put his foot on the 
prostrate form of Tamagno’s Otello. Bispham tried it with Alvarez, 
who immediately lifted a hand and shoved the foot off his chest. 

Success at Covent Garden in the early nineties meant almost in- 
variably engagement for the Metropolitan in New York. But Bis- 
pham’s Metropolitan advent was delayed until four years after his 
Covent Garden debut. Meantime, he had appeared as soloist with the 
Oratorio Society of New York. He cancelled a contract to sing with 
the Thomas Orchestra at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 and this 
may have been the saving of his Ufe. He had planned to travel with 
his mother. In the course of the trip without him, she was killed in 
a railroad accident. 

Bispham first came to the Metropolitan for the season of 1896-97, 
when Maurice Grau was in his heyday and when opera was blessed 
with such casts as only the most implacable optimist may hope to 
hear again. His debut was made on Nov. 18, 1896, as Beckmesser in 
a performance that boasted both the de Reszkes, Jean as Walther, 
Edouard as Sachs (and there are those who will insist that noble as 
was the Sachs of Emil Fischer, that of Edouard de Reszke was its 
superior); and, as Pogner, Pol Planpn. Aside from the incompa- 
rable tenor, the weight of vocal sonority divided between Edouard, 
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Plangon and Bispham was something to ponder. The Eva was 
Emma Eames. Notable as was this cast, however, this was still 
not Die Meistersinger. The language was Italian and the pro- 
gram read 7 Maestri Cantori. Not until the season of 1900-1901 
was the Metropolitan to hear the de Reszkes sing Walther and 
Hans Sachs in German, with Bispham as Beckmesser, Gadski 
as Eva, Schumann-Heink as Magdalene, and a second American, 
Robert Blass, as Pogner. 

During Bispham’s first season at the Metropolitan took place 
the celebrated if somewhat disastrous excursion of Nellie Melba into 
the domain of Wagner. The American baritone was the Alberich of 
the performance of Siegfried on Dec. 30, 1896, when the Australian 
nightingale, forsaking the velvet of her coloratura, attempted the 
heroic declamation of Briinnhilde. Jean de Reszke sang Siegfried, 
and Edouard, Der Wanderer. Bispham has told how the de Reszkes 
patroled the stage to keep Melba from the foodights. Others con- 
cerned were von Hubbenet as Mime and Sophie Traubman as the 
Voice of the Forest Bird. Anton Seidl conducted. 

In the hiatus of the season of 1897-98, when there was no official 
tenant of the Metropolitan, Bispham was a member of the Dam- 
rosch-Ellis Opera Company, which presented a season of five-weeks 
duration in the house, Nordica being one of his colleagues. In the 
season of 1898-99 he was again a member of Grau’s company and 
the Kurwenal of simdry memorable performances of Tristan und 
Isolde. Nordica sang Isolde, Jean de Reszke, Tristan, and Edouard 
de Reszk^ King Marke, with Schalk conductmg. Through the re- 
mainder of Grau’s tenure he was to be found taking his place in a 
variety of historic casts, with or without the de Reszkes; such names 
as Gadski, Temina, and Van Dyck appearing beside his; with Louise 
Homer joining Nordica among American women singers, and 
vidth F-mma Eames holding equally high the prestige of the then- 
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risen American artist in roles that ranged from Elsa to Juliet and 

Aida to Micaela. 

When Paderewski’s opera, Manru, was given its American 
premiere on Feb. 14, 1902, with Walter Damrosch conducting, Bis- 
pham sang the role of Urok, the others in the cast being Alexander 
van Bandrowski in the title part, Sembrich, Homer, Fritzi Scheff, 
Blass and Miihlmann. The American premiere of Dame Smyth’s 
Der Wald, in the next season, found Bispham in the same part he 
had created in London, that of Rudolf. As far back as 1898, Bispham 
had appeared widely in Muller’s play, Adelaide, assuming the part 
of Beethoven and speaking his lines with the clarity acquired partly 
from his experience in amateur light opera and partly from a course 
in elocution he had taken in England. Returning to the stage as a 
protagonist of American opera, he created the role of Gomatez in 
Floridia’s Paoletta when that opera was undertaken in Cinciimati 
in 1910. Another of his adventures in this period took him to San 
Francisco for Hadley’s Awakening of Pan, given in open air by the 
Bohemians. After a trip to Australia, his varied activities arrived at 
a new focus in a delightful opera-in-English experiment with 
Mozart’s Impresario, first given at the Empire Theatre in New York 
on Oct. 26, 1916, with Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates, Albert Reiss 
and John Sainpolis as his associates, the venture being sponsored 
jointly by Bispham and Reiss. From it grew the Society of American 
Singers, which gave a series of performances of opera comique at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1917, followed by two seasons of varied 
repertoire at the Park Theatre under the presidency of William 
Wade Hinshaw, one of a group of American basses and baritones 
who followed in Bispham’s footsteps at the Metropolitan. 

Continuing his teaching as the years made inroads upon his 
voice, Bispham advocated on and off the platform the use of the 
English language and of song material by American composers. 
During his first year at the Metropolitan, he had given a recital in 
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Carnegie Hall that contained a full group of American songs, a 
step then regarded as something of an innovation. He steadfastly 
contended that the words must be understood by the listener if 
vocal music was to assert its full value. A pioneer in the singing of 
Brahms’s Four Serious Songs in this coimtry, he invited criticism 
by singing them in English, arguing that words of Scriptural origin 
had no need of a German ‘"^original” when presented to an English- 
speaking assemblage. He was insistent on what he called the gender 
of songs — ^masculine songs for men, feminine songs for women — 
and held that women singers were the chief offenders in singing 
songs that rightfully belonged to the other sex. With his voice less 
and less tractable, he embarked upon recitations to music, the Strauss 
setting of Enoch Arden and Mendelssohn’s score for Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream serving him in good stead. 

Bispham’s death on Oct. 2, 1921, when he was 64 years old, was 
an unexpected ending for a career of honorable length, though of 
late beginning. He had given a lesson the day before. Unlike some 
earlier and later American opera singers, he had not courted honors 
abroad. He never Latinized his name, though he confessed to falsify- 
ing his height by high heels, inner soles and other contrivances, like 
many another artist in need of additional inches. He aired no griev- 
ances against foreign artists, though he had a chuckle for the 
phonetic English of Plangon. 

Diction was one of Bispham’s strongest assets. Whether he sang 
Damrosch’s ‘"Danny Deever” or Verdi’s “II Balen,” he gave all pos- 
sible care to the words. But he was not a singer for the high Italian 
airs he occasionally essayed. The voice verged on the bass, rather 
than conforming to the Italian high-note type. It was strongly 
resonant, but the quality, which inclined at times toward an edgy 
nasality, was more suitable to German parts than those requiring a 
Latin or Gallic suavity. It was an Anglo-Saxon voice and shared the 
virtues and the defects of such voices, the lower notes being fuller 
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than those of the Italian voices with which it might be compared, 
the top lacking the soaring, tenor-like ring common to the baritones 
of Southern Europe. American and English opera being what it 
was — or was not~it was inevitable that Bispham, who expressed a 
belief that at one time he was the only American male singer in 
opera of importance on either side of the Atlantic, should have 
found his best opportunities in the German works of Richard Wag- 
ner, with or without the assistance of “Planchette.” 



XIX 

LOUISE HOMER 


Steady Growth to Eminence after a Debut that Caused No Stir — 
Orfeo Under Toscanini and Some Notable Casts 

“For the first time in fifteen years Gluck’s opera, Orfeo, has been 
restored to the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera House, where it 
was produced last evening under the direction of Mr. Toscanini. The 
production had been prepared with much care; two of the finest 
singers of the company, Mme. Homer and Mme. Gadski, were con- 
cerned with the chief parts 

“Mme. Homer’s impersonation of Orpheus was one of nobility, 
dignity and plastic grace for the eye, and of full-throated and beautiful 
song for the ear. She was, in this, something other than a woman 
disguised. There was a true representation of the Greek singer, of his 
grief, and of the innate power that carried him through the perils and 
affright of his quest. It was one of the finest and most artistic as well 
as one of the most original impersonations that Mme. Homer has 
given here.” 

R iCHAim Aldrich, then music critic of the New York Times, 
wrote thus of an American contralto’s embodiment of a char- 
acter not to be entrusted to every portrayer of Amneris, Suzuki, 
Azucena or DalEa. Louise Homer sang those roles also and such 
Wagnerian parts as Brangme, Ortrud and Fricka, She could be 
Fides in Le Prophete one night and the Witch in Hansel und Gretel 
the next. Like Fides, the Witch was sung, not compounded of shrill 
screechings. If sometimes a staid singer, Mme. Homer was never a 
merely flashy one. Her standards were consistendy high. They had 
need to be in the company she kept. Whether it was Jean de Reszke 
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or Caruso, Ternina or Fremstad, Bispham or Scotti, Edouard de 
Reszkc or Plan^on, or some such galaxy as Jean de Reszke, Nordica, 
Melba, Homer, Plan^on, Scotti and Journet in Les Huguenots, 
challenge and an incentive were to be found in the casts that em- 
braced her name. 

These observations have been brought to the head of this chapter, 
rather than appended at the close, if for no other reason than to 
relegate to a secondary place the inevitable statement that Louise 
Homer was the daughter of a Presbyterian minister and in due 
time became the mother of six children. Though ten years her elder, 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink was a contemporary, both as a contralto 
and a mother. The Austrian army officer’s litde Ernestine was in 
the Ursuline Convent in Prague when Louise Dilworth Beatty was 
born, April 28, 1871, in Pittsburgh, Pa. Of her father, the Rev. 
William Trimble Beatty, it is chronicled that he was the founder 
and pastor of the Shady-Side Presbyterian chmch and that among 
his works was also the founding of the Western Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women. St. Paul and Philadelphia shared with Pittsburgh 
the girlhood of Louise. Philadelphia once numbered her among its 
church soloists. Boston, however, played a greater part in deter- 
mining Miss Beatty’s future, since it was there that she ceased to be 
Miss Beatty and became Mrs. Sidney Homer. The composer of 
“Uncle Rome,” “Requiem,” “Sing me a Song,” “How’s My Boy,” 
and other songs that were not neglected by concert artists when 
they were new, was Miss Beatty’s harmony teacher at a time when 
she was diligently applying herself to her musical studies. They 
were married in 1895. 

From Boston, the Homers went to Paris, where the contralto’s 
teachers were Fidele Konig for voice and Paul Lherie * for dramatic 
action. Mme. Homer appeared as concert singer in the French capi- 
tal under the baton of Vincent D’Indy and not long thereafter 


* The original Don Jos6 in Carmen, 
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(1898) made her stage debut at Vichy, singing Leonora in a per- 
formance of Donizetti’s ha Favorita. After Vichy, she sang in a 
number of French and Belgian cities, appearing in Angers in that 
year the role of Katelyn in Blockx’s Trincesse ^ Auberge, which 
Hammerstein later was to moimt at his Manhattan Opera House 
in New York. 

Engaged for Covent Garden in London, Mme. Homer made her 
debut there in May, 1899, singing Amneris. During her London stay 
she sang at Buckingham Palace before Alexandra, then Princess of 
Wales, and later before Queen Victoria. In September she went to 
the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels, where she was credited with 
singing nearly one hundred performances in eight months, and 
appearing in the role of Mme. de la Haltiere in Ivlassenet’s Cen- 
drillon. Returning to Covent Garden, she was given opportunity to 
add German rdles to her repertory before her engagement by 
Maurice Grau for the Metropolitan Opera in New York. The per- 
formance of Mda in which she was first presented to a New York 
audience was not a notable one. It was a Saturday night and the 
Evening Post tells us that the audience was small. Marcel Joumet, 
making his d 5 >ut as Ramfis, sang sonorously. The tenor, Imbart 
De la Tour, also appearing for the first time, was of such scant 
effectiveness as Radames that he dc{)arted the next day, with Grau’s 
blessing, it is said, for Europe. Minnie Tracey as Aida and the new 
contralto as Amneris were accorded no detailed description. Though 
Ivlme. Homer had acquired a basis of routine abroad, she was not 
then the poised and assured actress of later seasons. Of another Atda 
shortly thereafter (Jan. 7, 1901), enlisting Jean de Reszke, Gadski, 
Homer, Edouard de Reszke, Scotti and Joumel^ Trying Kolodin 
notes in his book. The Metropolitan Opera, that Jean de Reszke 
included “Celeste Aida,” which, strange as this may seem to to-day’s 
opera patrons, it was his custom to omit. This was Jean’s last season 
at the Metropolitan, though Edouard lingered for another two years. 
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taking a Mephistophelian farewell in a matinee Faust on March 21, 
1903, the day which brought to its end the regime of Maurice Grau. 
Among Mme. Homer’s contributions to that regime were, besides 
Amneris, Urbain, in the brilliant cast of Huguenots already referred 
to, and Ulrica in a revival oiUn Ballo in Maschera that presented as 
Oscar the popular Mile. Modiste of later operetta days, Fritzi 
Scheff. Azucena and Waltraute were among Mme. Homer’s other 
roles in this period. 

The new sponsorship of opera by Heinrich Conried brought 
greater opportunities for the now popular contralto. Throughout its 
duration ^1903-1908), she was a leading member of the Company 
and was destined to continue as such for another decade, after 
Conried in turn had given way to Gatti-Casazza. Though scarcely 
to be regarded as among these larger opportunities, the voice that 
came to the ears of Gurnemanz at the close of the first of the temple 
scenes, when Parsifal was given its controversial first production at 
the Metropolitan on Dec. 24, 1903, was Mme. Homer’s. Another 
American, Robert Blass, was that Gurnemanz. In quite another 
world from the ceremonial splendors of this introductory Parsifal 
was a revival of Boi’eldieu’s La Dame Blanche, with Homer cast as 
Margarethe. The work was prepared and conducted by Felix Mottl, 
was sung in German, and, in the still extant witticism of the theat- 
rical world, achieved a run of one consecutive performance. Another 
of the season’s experiments, Paderewski’s Manru, in which Mme. 
Homer sang the role of Hedwig, accumulated the relatively impos- 
ing total of three representations before it, too, was retired to be 
heard no more. 

Wagner claimed an increasing share of Mme. Homer’s artistry as 
Conried’s plans were carried forward. She sang Brangane to Ter- 
nina’s Isolde, Kraus’s Tristan, Blass’s King Marke and Van Rooy’s 
Kurwenal. She was Erda when Kraus was Siegfried, Van Rooy the 
Wanderer and Gadski Briinnhilde. Magdalene in Meistersinger 
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brought her into association with the Walther of Heinrich Knote, 
the Sachs of Van Rooy and the Eva of Ai'no Ackte. She substituted 
as Fricka in Rheingold for Fremstad and assumed the part of the 
outraged spouse of Wotan in a Walkjire that enlisted Nordica as 
Brunnhilde and Fremstad as Sieglinde. It was during Conried’s 
regime that Wagner’s one-time copyist, Engelbert Humperdinck, 
first gained admission to the repertory with his Hansel und Gretel, 
the cast including two Americans, Mme. Horher as the Witch, and 
Marion Weed as Gertrude. The others of that Metropolitan premiere 
(Nov. 25, 1905) were Bella Alten as Gretel, Lina Abarbanell as 
Hansel and Otto Goritz as Peter. Alfred Hertz conducted. 

Mme. Homer’s association in Metropolitan casts with Enrica 
Caruso began with his debut. The historic performance of 
Rigoletto in which he made his entry as the Duke found the Ameri- 
can contralto singing Maddalena. Sembrich was Gilda; Scotti, Rigo- 
letto. Vigna conducted. Mme. Homer sang Laura in the brilliant 
revival of La Gioconda on Nov. 28, 1904, which, besides presenting 
Caruso as Enzo, served to introduce the big-voiced baritone, Eugenio 
Giraldoni. When the names of Plangon (Alvise) and Edyth 
Walker (La Cieca) are added, it will be seen that the passing of 
Grau had not done away with impressive casts. Caruso, however, 
was then only in his second season and had not yet become the ob- 
ject of idolatry he later was to be. His early association with Mme. 
Homer included performances of Vn Bcdlo in Maschera, the 
first on Feb. 6, 1905, in which Fames, Alten, Journet, Planjon and 
Scotti were other participants. Mme. Homer sang Suzuki in per- 
formances of Madama Butterfly with Caruso, Farrar and Scotti, 
and was the Azucena when Caruso and Fames sang Manrico and 
Lccttiora in Trovatore (Feb. 26, 1908), the Count di Luna being 
Riccardo Stracciari. She was one of the singers of Johann Strauss’s 
Zigeunerbaron when that operetta was chosen by Conried for his 
benefit in 1906. 
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With the opening of the Manhattan Opera House by Oscar Ham- 
merstein, Conried was precipitated into the opera war that was 
fought to a finish by his successor, Gatti-Casazza. Louise Homer 
was one of a quartet of stars chosen by Conried for the perform- 
ance of Marta with which he countered Hammerstein’s opening / 
Puritani on Dec. 3, 1906. Caruso sang Lionel, in opposition to Bonci’s 
Arturo at the other house; Sembrich and Journet were other 
Metropolitan singers engaged. Puccini was present to share the ap- 
plause for the first Metropolitan performance of his Madama But- 
terfly a little later (Feb. ii, 1907), when Mme. Homer sang Suzuki; 
Caruso, Pinkerton; Farrar, Cio-Cio-San; and Scotti, Sharpless.* 

With Giulio Gatti-Casazza came Arturo Toscanini. Louise Homer 
was one of the artists who fared particularly well in Toscanini casts. 
She was the Amneris of the performance of Aida which opened the 
season on Nov. 16, 1908, when Toscanini made his Metropolitan 
debut, and when Emmy Destinn effected her Metropolitan entry 
in the title rSle, with Caruso and Scotti to glorify Radames and 
Amonasro. Mme. Homer was also chosen to sing in the opening 
Gioconda of the next season (1909-10), with Toscanini conducting 
and Destinn, Caruso, Meitschik, Amato and de Segurola her fellow 
principals. The opening performance of the season of 1910-11 also 
found the American contralto singing under Toscanini’s enkindling 
baton. The opera was Gluck’s Armide, accorded a cast that included 
Caruso as Renaud and Fremstad as Armide. Mme. Homer sang La 
Haine. Mme. Homer’s last regular season at the Metropolitan, that 
of 1918-19, found the contralto singing Dalila to Caruso’s Samson, 
as she had done in the performance of Samson et Dalila that opened 
the season of 1915-16. 

When the Metropolitan went abroad for its one Continental 
junket at the close of the season 1909-10, Mme. Homer was the 

*Thc Savage English Grand Opera Company must be credited with the 
American premiere, which took place in Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1906. 
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Amneris of the opening performance of Atda at the Chatelct in 
Paris, with Caruso to fill its recesses with the clarion peal of his 
voice at its most powerful and most magnificent. She also sang in 
Falstaff and in Orfeo, 

Musical America printed the following account of the Paris open- 
ing: 


“A violent outbreak supposed to have been directed against the 
management of the Metropolitan Opera Company by partisans of 
Marie Delna, Paris’s favorite contralto, occurred to-night (May 21, 
1910) during the performance of Aida, which was given as the in- 
augural offering of the Metropolitan’s season of Italian opera at the 

Theatre du Chatelet It was in this emergency, which it seemed, 

would end in stopping the performance altogether, that the American 
contralto, Louise Homer, the Amneris of the evening, arose to the 
occasion and stilled the tumult. She began her solo with the utmost 
pluck and cooUy continued it until in a pause in the uproar her tones 
rang out clearly. Never has she sung better or with more wonderful 
art than she did tonight, and the effect, when she became audible, 
was instantaneous. The noise subsided and the audience fell com- 
pletely under the singer’s spell, and when she had finished gave her 

an ovation such as seldom comes to a singer The other principal 

members of the cast — Caruso, Amato, Emmy Destinn, and de Segu- 
rola — ^were all in fine voice and the performance a success of the 
most decisive order. Toscanini conducted.” 

In other quarters, the cause of the Paris disturbance on the open- 
ing night was said to be hostility to Toscanini, because it was then 
felt he was indifferent to French music. 

After her departure from the Metropolitan in the latter part of 
the season of 1918-19, the contralto sang with the Chicago company. 
Azucena, and Fides in a revival of Le ProphHe, were among Mme. 
Homeris most successful roles in the Middle West^ where she ap- 
peared as guest during four season^ to 1926. 

The contralto who had sung with Jean and Edouard de Reszkc, 
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Nordica and Bispham, as well as in many of the Caruso perform- 
ances of the next era, was heard in company with Crete Stiickgold, 
Martinelli, Rnffo and Pinza in a special A'ida on Dec. 13, 1927, and 
with Rosa Ponselle, Lauri-Volpi, Danise and Pinza in 11 Trovatore 
on Dec. 6, 1928, A still later return for a benefit performance of the 
Verdi work on April 6, 1928 afforded yet another Azucena — ^with 
its recollections of “Ai nostri monti” when Caruso had stood where 
on this occasion stood Lauri-Volpi. On concert tours, Mme. Homer 
at one time shared programs with a singing daughter, Louise Homer 
Stires. 
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A Gift of the Vihings to the New World — A Mezzo in Munich, a 
Brunnhilde in New YorI{ — Kundry and Isolde on the Heights- 

I N the high noon of Olive Fremstad, whom the circumstances of 
life made an American, dramatic singing in the United States 
reached a meridian of splendor it has since attained only through 
the very different art of a Norwegian, Like the later Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Fremstad was of Scandinavian origin; the heritage of the 
Vikings was in her song. She was born in Stockholm about 1870, 
of a Swedish father and a Norwegian mother. Both her parents were 
musical and the entire family played and sang. Olive's first ap- 
pearance as a singer was in Oslo, then Christiania, at the age of four 
when she was stood on a table to perform, just as Patti in her early 
days often sang. She was given a chocolate horse as payment and 
supposing that it was meant to be eaten, bit oflF the tail, and was 
immediately disciplined by being stood in a corner. Her father, a 
physician with evangelistic tendencies, frequently held revival meet- 
ings at which Olive, who had been carefully instructed in piano, 
used to play a small organ. She was so tiny that her father had to 
tie wooden clogs to her feet to enable her to reach the pedals. At 
some of these meetings the child became so affected by religious 
enthusiasm that many of the conversions were attributed to her. 

In the early 'eighties the family migrated to Minnesota. Olive 
continued her studies in piano, with the expectation of becoming 
a professional pianist. She made a public dft)ut as a pianist at the 
age of twelve and also played the organ in church. When sixteen 
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she was a soprano soloist in a prominent Minneapolis church and 
was attracting attention locally in concerts. Her first stage appear- 
ances were made shortly afterward with the Boston Ideals during 
that company’s travels in the hinterland. 

On Christmas Eve, 1890, having obtained leave of absence from 
her choir, she went to New York, where she decided to remain. In 
exchange for voice lessons she became accompanist in the studio of 
the late F. E. Bristol, who, because of the long range of her voice, 
trained her as a contralto. She was soon engaged as soloist in the 
choir of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Her first appearance with orchestra 
was made under Zerrahn in Boston in 1892, and she subsequently 
toured with Seidl. 

In 1893, she went to Berlin to study with Lilli Lehmann, who, on 
hearing her, said at once that she was not a contralto. Her admira- 
tion of Lehmaim was to remain one of her greatest enthusiasms. In 
later years, when a comparison was made between her own Isolde 
and that of Lehmann, she deprecated it, exclaiming: “Nonsense! 
We were all worms compared with her!” The immortal Lilli, she 
said, had her art so perfectly under control that on one occasion, 
when Fremstad was singing Bran^ne to Lehmann’s Isolde, she 
offered after the performance to help her change her attire. “It is 
not necessary,” said Lehmann. “See, my chemise is not even damp!” 

After two years of study under Lehmann, during which time she 
memorized twelve roles, she was engaged as soloist in a performance 
of Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri under Franz Wiillner in 
Cologne, and was immediately offered a contract at the Cologne 
opera. This she accepted and made her debut there as Azucena in 
1895. During three seasons in Cologne she sang all the important 
mezzo-soprano rdles, making an especial appeal in such widely di- 
vergent ones as Mignon, and Orloffsky in Die Fledermaus. She 
also sang there her first Carmen; later, in Munich, one of her most 
popular rdles. During the Cologne engagement she appeared at 
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Bayreuth, singing Schwertleite in Die Wal^iire and Flosshilde in 
Gdtterd’dmmerung in 1896. The following spring she made her 
London debut as Venus in Tannhduser and also made guest ap- 
pearances in Amsterdam, Antn'erp and Vienna. After leaving 
Cologne she devoted a year to study in Italy. 

From 1900 to 1903, she was a member of the Munich opera, sing- 
ing during that time sixty to seventy roles of various types in the 
mezzo-soprano and contralto repertoire. So vivid were the memories 
she had left as Carmen that when she returned a decade later to 
sing Isolde at a festival performance, an old man, recognizing her 
in the foyer of the Hofoper, cried out: “Ach! Da kommt unsere 
Carmen!” 

One year during the carnival season in Munich, she created a 
sensation by appearing in a black-face act at the opera house. 
Dressed in green silk tights and a short skirt, and with a “team” 
of male members of the chorus whom she herself had trained, she 
sang American ragtime. From her place on the stage she beheld a 
show the audience could not see — the conductor’s face. Compli- 
mented at the time upon her success as a funmaker, she confessed 
that she had always wanted to do comedy roles and yearned to sing 
Rosina. 

Fremstad’s American d&ut in grand opera was effected at the 
Metropolitan Opera House as Sieglinde on Nov. 23, 1903. At the 
close of the first act, she was accorded a demonstration which was 
the beginning of a series of triumphs for ten consecutive seasons, 
during which she gave performances of the great Wagnerian so- 
prano parts that were among the most memorable America has 
known. The performance of Die Wcdhure which brought this 
notable debut was marked also by the advent of the conductor, 
Felix Mottl. 

Gadski was the Briinnhilde; Ernst Krauss, Siegmund; Anton Van 
Rooy, Wotan, and Robert Blass, Hunding. Though new to the com- 
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pany, Krauss had sung in America with the Damrosch Opera Com-' 

pany some years previously. 

America had its first view of Fremstad’s Carmen on Nov. 25, 
1904. With her in the cast were Albert Saleza, who returned to the 
company after a three years’ absence, as Don Jose; Aino Ackte, the 
Finnish soprano, as Micaela, and Marcel Journet as Escamillo. 

The following season, Fremstad made her first appearance any- 
where in a role in which many of her admirers consider she reached 
her greatest artistic height, that of Kundry in Parsifal The per- 
formance took place on Dec. i, 1904? than a year after the 
American premiere of Wagner’s last work, its first hearing outside 
of Bayreuth. Associated with her in this performance were Alois 
Burgstaller as Parsifal, Van Rooy as Amfortas; Marcel Journet as 
Gurnemanz, his first appearance in the role ; Otto Goritz as Klingsor 
and Adolf Miihlmann as Titurel. 

In inheriting the role of Kundry from Milka Ternina, the first 
person to sing it outside of Bayreuth, Miss Fremstad was accepting 
a challenge not easily to be met before a public thoroughly con- 
vinced of the high qualities of Ternina’s familiar embodiment, 
Fremstad was an artist whose roles ripened and deepened with re- 
flection and repetition. They took on new colors, new meanings, 
new intensities as she lived with them. This was particularly true of 
her Kundry, But if it was not all at its first revelation that it later 
was to be, its disclosure possessed the essentials of an artistic triumph. 
W. J. Henderson wrote of it, in the New York Sun of Dec. 2, 1904: 

‘'Miss Fremstad in the previous week had disclosed her admirable 
embodiment of Carmen, and thence to Kundry was a long leap. But 
some confidence was caused by the fact that this singer has shown 
herself to be not only versatile but intelligent. Furthermore, she is a 
trained Wagnerian performer and her voice is well suited to the low 
tones of the first act. Questionings arose when the high B of the 
second act and other top notes were recalled and the fate of other 
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contraltos and mezzo-sopranos with soprano aspirations was remem- 
bered Miss Fremstad’s Kundry will have to be seen again. As 

expected, the high passages of the second act did not lie well within 
her voice but that was her only notable weakness. Her dramatic 
conception of the part was a triumph and her singing of the lower 
music such as that of the first act, was thrilling in its beauty. Her 
conception of the part was original, clearly drawn and convincing. 
Her entire embodiment was poetic, eloquent and satisfying. In short, 
this was a splendid Kundry and Mr. Conried will have to bring it 
forward again.” 

The first o£ the three Briinnhildes to be added to the Fremstad 
repertoire was that in Siegfried, among heroic sopranos the least 
sought-after of the three. Mme. Fremstad sang this for the first time 
on Dec. 13, 1904, appearing with Louise Homer as Erda, Heinrich 
Knote as Siegfried, Anton Van Rooy as Der Wanderer, Otto Goritz 
as Alberich, and Albert Reiss as Mime. 

On March 4, 1906, she was the Carmen of the performance which 
enlisted Caruso as Don Jose for the first time in New York. Bessie 
Abott sang Micaela and Marcel Journet, Escamillo. Selika in a re- 
vival of Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine followed on Jan. ii, 1907, with 
Caruso m akin g his first appearance anywhere as Vasco da Gama. 
Marie Rappold sang Inez; Riccardo Stracciari, Nelusko; Pol Plangon, 
Dom Pedro, and Marcel Journet the Grand Inquisitor. Arturo Vigna 
conducted. 

On Jan. 27, 1907 came the much-publicized single performance 
of Richard Strauss’s Salome, in which she assumed the name- 
part. The cast included Marion Weed as Herodias, Carl Burrian as 
Herod, Anton Van Rooy as Jokanaan; and in the lesser roles, Mmes. 
Jacoby, Mattfeld and Messrs. Dippel, Reiss, Bayer, Paroli, Bars, 
Dufriche, Jomrnet, Stiner, Miihlmann, Blass and Lange. Alfred 
Hertz conducted. Miss Fremstad had studied the part with Hertz 
during the previous summer and bestowed meticulous care upon 
the music and action. 
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Though she was never again to appear in the role in America, the 
work being withdrawn by order of the board of directors, Mme. 
Fremstad afterwards sang Salome in the Paris premiere of the work 
at the Theatre du Chatelet on May 8, 1907, and was decorated by 
the French government in consequence. She also sang the final scene 
at a private performance given at the London residence of Mrs. 
Potter Palmer before King Edward VII. These three appearances 
were all she ever made as Salome, though she created the role for 
both New York and Paris. She is said to have received an offer from 
a vaudeville manager who sought to capitalize the Metropolitan 
tempest in a teapot, but he did not succeed in obtaining this Salome 
for a headliner. 

Isolde, probably Mme. Fremstad’s most popular r 61 e with the 
New York public, was added to her repertoire on Jan. i, 1908, the 
performance being further noteworthy for the American debut of 
Gustav Mahler, who conducted. In the cast were Louise Homer as 
Brangane, Heinrich Knote as Tristan, Anton Van Rooy as Kur- 
wenal, and Robert Blass as King Marke. 

H. E. Krehbiers review in the New York Tribune, of Jan. 2, 1908 
contained this paragraph: 

“Mme. Fremstad delighted her admirers by her singing of the 
music of Isolde, which was found, quite unexpectedly, to be well 
within the range of her voice, and ever and anon she stirred them to 
the profoundest depths by the power of her acting. Her conception 
of the character of Isolde is imaginative and beautifully expressed in 
many respects, but it is far from finished except in some of its smaller 
details. It is weakened, for instance, by her failure to realize the 
significance of the ironical and scornful speeches to Tristan in the first 
act, but it is vocally opulent and frequently eloquent.” 

As with Kundry, the Fremstad Isolde took on deeper beauties as 
the artist and the character became more and more indistinguishable, 
one from the other, in additional representations. The particular 
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detail instanced as a flaw by Krehbiel — “the ironical and scornful 
speeches to Tristan in the first act” — became the very opposite. No 
subsequent Isolde has given the same sting of conviction as Fremstad 
did to these very passages. 

One exalted creation following another, on Dec. 10, 1908, Mme. 
Fremstad sang her first Briinnhilde in Gdttcrddmmerung. This was 
also Arturo Toscanini’s first Wagner performance at the Metropoli- 
tan. Erik Schmedes appeared as Siegfried, Allen Hinckley as Hagen, 
and Rita Fornia as Gutrune, all making their first Metropolitan ap- 
pearances in their respective roles. Otto Goritz was the Aberich and 
Adolf Miihlmann the Gunther of this historic representation, which 
looms in retrospect beyond what was recognized for it, perhaps, at 
the time. 

In one week of the following season, Mme. Fremstad added two 
new roles, Tosca, which she sang for the first time on Dec. ii, 1909, 
and Elsa, on Dec. 18. In the first of these she had with her Caruso 
as Cavaradossi, and Amato, making one of his rare appearances as 
Scarpia. Egisto Tango conducted. Lohengrin possessed Karl Jorn 
in the name-part, Florence Wickham as Ortrud, Otto Goritz as Tel- 
ramund, and Allen Hinckley as King Henry. Alfred Hertz con- 
ducted. 

The season 1910-1911 was inaugurated with Gluck’s Armide, an 
American premiere of a work then 133 years old. Under Toscanini’s 
baton it was given a superb performance with Fremstad in the title- 
rSle, Caruso as Renaud, Alma Gluck as Lucinde and Un Plaisir, 
Marie Rappold as Une Naiade, Louise Homer as La Haine, Lenora 
Sparkes as Sidonie, and Dinh Gilly as Ubalde. Though the work 
failed to enlist the interest of the public and was withdrawn after 
the following season, it has remained for many a treasurable ex- 
perience, partly because of the beauty of Gluck’s music, pardy the 
superb singing of Caruso in a r 61 e that left him physically uncom- 
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fortable, but in greater measure because of Mme. Fremstad’s dis- 
tinctive and distinguished embodiment of Armide. 

The quotation below is from the review of Pitts Sanborn in the 
New York Globe of Nov. 15, 1910. 

“The figure that dominated the stage was Mme. Fremstad. In the 
first act, though she sang wonderfully, with beauty of tone and the 
authority of complete understanding, in gait and gesture there was 
a disturbing suggestion of Mary Garden’s Salome that was hard to 
reconcile with Gluck’s heroine. But in the next act the real Armide 
appeared, magnificent with tawny mane flung over a robe of green 
and silver, and all doubts sank to rest. From that moment Mme. 
Fremstad’s was the performance of a great lyric tragedian, who 
looked, acted, and sang her part. Who could forget her as she sat 
black-cloaked among the horrid troop of Hate, a figure of classic woe 
in that grotesque rout.? And there could be no surer proof of the 
power of her impersonation than when in the last act on her knees 
before a Red Cross knight that looked a flower-crowned Bacchus she 
could command the rapt attention of the audience. 

“The admirable quality of her singing in the first act she main- 
tained throughout the opera. Most of the music lies well in her voice, 
but it is music that is relendess in its demands on a singer s intelli- 
gence, style, and physical endurance. To sing it as Mme. Fremstad 
did is a triumph. This gifted artist, who long ago established her 
excellence in the heroic women of the north, has now added to her 
glory a mastery of the classic style of France.” 

Mme. Fremstad’s first appearance as the Briinnhilde of Die Wal- 
Xjlre was in a special matinee cycle of the Ring Dramas, Feb. 9, 1911. 
Berta Morena was the Sieglinde; Florence Wickham, Fricka; Carl 
Burrian, Siegmund; Walter Soomer, Wotan; and Allen Hinckley, 
Hunding. Hertz conducted. 

In reviewing this performance in the New York Globe of Feb. 
10, 1911, Pitts Sanborn wrote: 
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“When the curtains parted on the cragg}’ height above the Rhine 
it was Wotan’s youngest daughter that hurled forth a jubilant ‘Ho- 
jo-tO'ho!’ How many a portly German Hausfrau, waving her spear 
and clutching at her cloak, has shouted with cracking lungs from that 
very height the slogan of the Valkyr brood and thereby excited prin- 
cipally regret that she should have strayed so far from her pots and 
kettles! Here was a young girl, joyous, strong, bubbling over with 
animal spirits, a battle-maiden, a tamer of horses, a comrade to the 
heroes she would carry to Valhalla. 

“The gray of her cloak was the gray of her armor, and the wings of 
her helmet were white like her short, uneven skirt. Her girdle had 
its fringe of golden triangles to brighten the picture. For the hair 
that escaped from her helmet was not the ruddy mane of Norse 
goddesses, nor yet glistening black, only a soft brown. Here was no 
Hausfrau, no strutting prima donna, no tragedy queen, but the Wish 
Maiden, Wotan’s youngest and best loved daughter. 

“It was the note of girlishness that Mme. Fremstad emphasized 
most sympathetically throughout the performance. There was a hint 
of roguishness, though no open disrespect, in her bearing toward 
Fricka, but when she beheld her father overcome with grief, she was 
the tender, solicitous daughter. For a moment, as the messenger of 
Siegmund’s fate, standing motionless, without gesture or play of 
feature, gray-mantled in the gathering dusk, she became the goddess, 
remote, super-earthly, but as pity won her to Siegmund’s cause, it was 
with the warm humanity of impulsive youth that she vowed herself 
to his protection. 

“And never has such utter despair crushed Wotan’s daughter to 
earth as when in the last act she heard her doom from her father’s 
lips. Even her maiden pride forgot to assert itself, and pride and 
despair were finally lost in grief at a parting as poignant as that of 
earthly father and daughter.” 

During the following season she assumed no new roles but was 
heard frequently in those she had made peculiarly her own. On 
Jan. II, 1913, however, she once more stepped out of her usual orbit 
to sing Giulietta in Les Contes d^Hofftnann at what was its first 
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production at the Metropolitan by the resident company. She saved 
the performance at the eleventh hour by substimting for Maria 
Duchene who was indisposed. On the recovery of Mme, Duchene, 

the part was relinquished to her. 

Fremstad’s farewell to the Metropolitan after ten consecutive sea- 
sons was made as Elsa in Lohengtin on April 235 t 9 ^ 4 ’ The cast 
included Rudolf Berger in the name-part; Louise Homer as Ortrud; 
Otto Goritz as Telramund, and Herbert Witherspoon as King 
Henry. Elsa not having been one of her more notable parts, surprise 
was expressed at its choice by the management; as was again the 
case eight years later when Geraldine Farrar made her exit in Zuzo 
in spite of an obvious desire on the part of the public for either 
Tosca or Madama Butterfly. After one of the most hearty demon- 
strations of affection and appreciation ever accorded any artist in 
the house, Fremstad addressed the audience, saying: “I have always 
tried to give you my best, my very best. Good-by, dear friends, and 
ma y wc all some day meet in that land where peace and harmony 
reign.” The singer steadfasdy declined thereafter to amplify or ex- 
plain her cryptic words. 

Guest performances had been made by her with the Chicago 
opera in 1912 and one of these was as Isolde with a notable cast 
which included Charles Dalmores as Tristan; Jeanne Gerville- 
R&che as Brangane; Clarence Whitehill as Kurwenal; Henri Scott 
as King Marke, and — ^worthy of note — ^Friedrich Schorr as the 
Steersman. Of these no one was a German, Schorr being Hungarian, 
the others either French or American. (Fremstad, of course, Scandi- 
navian by birth.) The conductor was an Italian, Cleofonte Cam- 
panini.* 

New York heard Fremstad only once more in opera, as Tosca, at 
the Manhattan Opera House with the Boston-Pavlowa company on 
Nov. 13, 1915. On Nov. 25, following, she appeared in the same 


* The date of this perfonnance was Jan. 26, 1912. 
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role at the Boston Opera House. She sang Isolde and the three 
Briinnhildes the same season with the Chicago company and was 
heard widely in concert. She gave recitals in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, in 1916 and 1917, and appeared in that city for the last time, 
also in Aeolian Hall, on Jan. 19, 1920. 

Mme. Fremstad was twice married, the first time in Salt Lake 
City to Edson W. Sutphen of New York on April 15, 1906. This 
marriage was ended by a divorce in July 1911. Five years later, on 
Nov. 4, 1916, she became the wife of Harry Lewis Brainard, com- 
poser and accompanist, of Hartford, Conn. Bramard died in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in 1934. 

After more than two decades, impressions of Fremstad’s singing 
and her acting remain strong. The voice itself was of highly in- 
dividual quality. Its lower reaches, though full and round had less 
of the dark contralto timbre than a highly colored one of the true 
mczzosoprano. Throughout its range the quality was of a torrid, 
sultry suggestion which made the voice peculiarly adaptable to the 
expression of the darker emotions. Isolde’s furies in the first act and 
Brunnhilde’s curse on the spear-point call for just such a medium. 
But the voice color was so completely under the singer’s control that 
“Ich sah das Kiind” in Parsifal had an almost Madonna-like purity 
and tenderness. Vocally, it is true, she had deficiencies and inequali- 
ties. The high voice was not always equal to the demands placed 
upon it. On occasions, the spirit was one thing; the note another. 
But it was the spirit that triumphed, with, or, if need be, in spite of 
the note. 

Among dramatic moments that linger in the memory was the 
curse in Tristan und Isolde. Mme. Fremstad, with her back to the 
audience, raised first one clenched fist at the end of an extended arm, 
with the words “Fluch dir, Verruchter!”; then the other at “Fluch 
deinem Haupt”; and both hands at “Rachel Tod! Tod uns Beiden!” 
Staggering down stage, she dropped to one knee and buried her 
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face in an elbow, while clutching her head. It appeared spontaneous, 
tragic, regal. In its execution, there was no semblance of pose. 
Again, in the complete devitalization of her body and arms, when 
Briinnhilde is led from the boat by Gunther in the second act of 
Gbtteriammerung she contrived to convey a sense of utter desolation 
that made her the embodiment of all wronged womanhood. 

The career of Olive Fremstad remains for American singers a 
shining example of the highest artistic achievements through un- 
interrupted hard work, pursued with intelligence, musicianship and 
endless attention to detail. After her first appearance as Isolde in 
Munich in 1913, one of the critics expressed surprise that the “in- 
significant mezzo” remembered from her early days at the Hofoper 
there, should so easily cope with the stormy music of Isolde. Perhaps 
the real secret of her artistic eminence was enucleated in the opinion 
voiced by a New York critic who said: “Her significance lies in the 
balance she has always maintained between the appeal to the senses 
and the appeal to the intellect.” Whatever it was, in her highest 
moments it took on the quality of genius. 



XXI 

SOME BARITONES AND BASSES 

The Brothers Devries — Robert Blass — Putnam Griswold — Clarence 
Whitehill — Allen C. Hinckley — Basil Ruysdael — Thomas Chal- 
mers and Others 

M aurice and Herman Devries, brothers of New York birth, 
were among the earliest of American men singers at the 
Metropolitan. Their parallel careers led them to study abroad, to 
make debuts on the Continent, and to turn to teaching in Chicago 
conservatories after they had completed their engagements at the 
Metropolitan. Maurice, the elder — ^born 1854 — ^was the first to sing 
in opera in his native city. When he was twenty he made a successful 
debut at the Theatre Royale in Liege as de Nevers in hes Huguenots. 
From Liege he went to Toulouse, where he created the baritone 
role in Salvayre’s he Bravo. Then followed a year in Antwerp, and 
two in Brussels where he was chosen to create the part of Gunther in 
Reyer’s Sigurd. After further appearances in Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux, he was engaged by Grau for the Metropolitan in New York, 
where he made his debut as Mercutio on Nov. 18, 1895 and where 
he remained for two seasons. He died in Chicago in 1919. 

Herman Devries, the younger of the brothers, was a contemporary 
of David Bispham at the Metropolitan who subsequently forsook the 
lyric stage for the contrapuntal existence of a singing teacher, com- 
poser, daily newspaper reviewer and music journalist. Born in New 
York on Christmas Day, 1858, he was educated in Paris. He sang in 
many performances at the Paris Opera and Paris Opera Comique, 
making his debut at the former in June, 1879, when he was twenty- 
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one years old, as the Grand Inquisitor in LAfricaine. In 1880 he 
transferred to the Opa-a Comique, making his entry as Lothario in 
Mignon on the same night that Marie Van Zandt made her first 
appearance there. He sang Nilakantha in Lakme with Miss Van 
Zandt, and the cider des Grieux in Manon with Sybil Sanderson. He 
remained at the Op&a Comique for eight years, then sang at la 
Monnaie in Brussels and in Marseilles, Aix-les-Bains and Vichy. His 
debut at the Metropolitan was made on Dec. 2, 1898, as Capulet in 
RomSo et fulieue. A few weeks later, on Jan. 2, 1899, he was a member 
of one of the Metropolitan’s most notable Don Giovanni casts, in 
which Victor Maurel sang the Don; Lilli Lehmann, Donna Anna; 
T.illian Nordica, Do nn a Elvira; Marcella Sembrich, Zerlina; Edouard 
de Reszkc, Leporello; Thomas Salignac, Ottavio; and Devries, II 
Coramendatore. Manicinelli conducted. In another notable cast, that 
of a performance of Les Huguenots which concluded the 1898-99 
season, he appeared as Saint-Bris, with Lilli Lehmann as Valentine; 
Mme. Mantelli, the Page; Suzanne Adams as Marguerite de Valois, 
Andreas Dippel, Raoul; Henri Albers, de Nevers; and Edouard de 
Reszke, Marcel. Other parts sung by him at the Metropolitan in- 
cluded Sparafucile, Donner, the Minister in Fidelio, and Vulcain in 
FhiUmon et Baucis. He sang Escamillo and Mephistopheles with the 
Savage Grand Opera Company on tour. 


ROBERT BLASS 

Only four years behind David Bispham in making his Metro- 
politan debut was Robert Blass, an American bass who left a long 
and honorable record that included post-war participation in Parsi- 
f(d, Lohengrin and Tristan und Isolde when those works were 
brought back in English. Bom in New York, Oct. 27, 1867, the son 
of a musician, he early took to the violin and at twenty went to 
Leipzig to study that instrument under Hans Sitt at the conservatory. 
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It was there that the discovery was made that his voice was one of 
unusual strength and resonance. From Leipzig Blass went to Frank- 
fort and placed himself under the instruction of the celebrated 
Julius Stockhausen, teacher of a half dozen good American artists in 
a row. In 1892, at the age of twenty-five, Blass made his debut 
as King Henry in a performance of Lohengrin at Weimar. After 
various engagements in Germany he went to Covent Garden, where, 
in 1900, he attracted the attention of Maurice Grau. On Dec. 24 of 
that year, he emerged on the stage of the Metropolitan as the Land- 
graf in a performance of Tannhduser that enlisted Johanna Gadski 
as Elisabeth and Lillian Nordica as Venus. Dividing the next several 
seasons between Europe and America, he sang Gurnemanz in Parsi- 
fal at Bayreuth in 1901 and created the role for America when the 
work was first given at the Metropolitan on Christmas Eve, 1903. 
He appeared as Pogner in the famous performance of Meistersinger 
on March 25, 1901, in which the brothers de Reszke sang their roles 
of Walther and Hans Sachs in German for the first time and in 
which Gadski was the Eva, Ernestine Schumann-Hemk the Mag- 
dalena and David Bispham, the Beckmesser. He had the part of Der 
Hausierer in the American premiere of Dame Ethel Smyth’s German 
Opera, Der Wald (March ii, 1902) in which Bispham also appeared. 
Daland and Hagen were among his other roles in the Grau period. 
Under Conried he sang Hunding in the performance of Die Wal\ure 
that brought with it the debut of Olive Fremstad as SiegHnde. In 
quite another genre, Blass was the Figaro of a Nozze di Figaro in 
which Eames sang the Countess and Sembrich, Susanna, with Bella 
Alten making her d6but as Cherubino and Scotti presenting his 
aristocratic characterization of the Count. He was the High Priest in 
Conried’s revival of Goldmark’s Die Konigin von Saba, with another 
American, Edyth Walker, singing the Queen. 

Kin g Marke was one of his most admired parts, though those were 
the days when audiences grumbled the most over the length of that 
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monarch’s noble lament. Both Fasolt and Fafner were included in his 
repertory, which mounted eventually to about forty-five parts in Ger- 
man, French, Italian and English. The season of 1921-22 was the aging 
basso’s last at the Metropolitan. He returned to Germany for some 
further appearances there and died in Berlin on Dec. 3? 1920, at the 
age of 63. If not a brilliant singer, he was a sturdy and conscientious 
one with a thorough grounding in the traditions and a sound routine. 
He shared with Caruso the gift of sketching, and his portraits of 
fellow artists were in demand during his years at the Metropolitan. 


PUTNAM GRISWOLD 

At thirty-eight, an untimely death removed from the operatic 
stage one of the best of the heavy-voice singers who followed in the 
footsteps of David Bispham at the Metropolitan. Putnam Griswold 
was stricken in his prime. Each season was adding cubits to his ar- 
tistic stature. There was every reason to expect of him some such 
long and distinguished service as accrued to Clarence Whitehill, 
whose roles and experience abroad were, in large measure, duplicated 
in the case of Griswold. He had been a favorite singer with the last 
German emperor and the Kaiser sent his military attache from 
Washington to participate in the funeral. Covering the cofSn was a 
red and green robe with ermine collar which had been a royal gift to 
the American. 

Born in Minneapolis, Dec. 23, 1876, Griswold studied first in this 
country, then with Alberto Randegger at the Royal College of Music 
in London and later with Jacques Bouhy in Paris. He was precipi- 
tated into opera in England, when Sir Villiers Stanford’s setting of 
Mac A Ado About Nothing was produced at Covent Garden, May 30, 
1901. Griswold sang Lconato in a cast chiefly American, in that 
David Bispham was Benedick, Suzanne Adams, Hero, and Robert 
Blass, Dogberry. Also participating was Walter Hyde, the British 
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tenor who later sang at the Metropolitan. Griswold followed the 
lead of Blass in consultiag Stockhausen at Frankfort. Later he went 
to Emmerich in Berlin. While on a walking tour through Bohemia, 
he developed an acquaintance with the intendant of the Frankfort 
opera and was engaged for that theater, 1903-04. Then Henry W. 
Savage brought him back to America as Gurnemanz for his English 
Parsifal. From 1906 until October, 1911, Griswold was a leading 
bass at the Royal Opera in Berlin. He was twice decorated by the 
Kaiser, who chose him as one of the singers of a performance that 
marked the marriage of his daughter. The King and Queen of 
England and the Czar of Russia were in attendance. 

After appearances also in Munich and other German cities, Gris- 
wold made his debut at the Metropolitan on Nov. 23, 1911, Hagen 
being the role of his entry. Soon thereafter he was cast as Der 
Wanderer in Siegfried and as King Henry in Lohengrin, the latter 
performance presenting Homer as Ortrud and Destinn as Elsa for the 
first time in New York. In the 1912-13 revival of Die Zauberfiote 
he sang first the role of the Speaker and later Sarastro. When Tos- 
canini performed the Ninth Symphony at the Metropolitan on 
April 13, 1913, utilizing the opera orchestra and chorus, Griswold 
was the bass soloist, the others of the quartet being Frieda Hempel, 
Carl Jorn and Louise Homer. Griswold was the Roman Governor 
in the almost-all-American cast given Parker’s Mona on March 14, 
1912, and created the role of deGuiche when Cyrano de Bergerac, 
with book by W. J. Henderson and music by Walter Damrosch, was 
accorded its premiere on Feb. 27, 1913. Wotan and Pogner were 
among his outstanding characterizations both in New York and 
abroad. He was to have returned to Covent Garden at the end of the 
1913-14 season, which was at its height when he was taken to a 
hospital for an appendicitis operation. He died on Feb. 26, 1914. 
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CLARENCE WHITEHILL 

Four years the senior of Putnam Griswold, whom he preceded 
at the Metropolitan by a year and whom he survived there by nearly 
two decades, Clarence Whitehill was similarly representative of the 
group of American baritones and basses who followed where David 
Bispham had led. Of these, he left the deepest mark on America’s 
opera, partly by reason of his versatility, partly because of his long 
service, partly because of his distinction of bearing, and partly be- 
cause of the very personal and sympathetic quality he imparted to 
certain of his roles, notably Hans Sachs, Amfortas and the Wotan of 
Die Wd\ure. His diction, whether in German, French, Italian or 
his native EngUsh was always something of a model for his asso- 
ciates. All things considered, he earned the right to be considered 
the foremost Wagnerian among America’s male singers, though 
Griswold had the more notable voice. 

Wagnerian roles, however, were far from being the sum total of 
Whitehill’s achievements. In spite of limitations of the high voice 
which marked him out for German opera, where his relatively heavy 
low notes served him well, he undertook French and Italian parts 
and, by reason of his impressive presence and his sense of style, often 
with a certain distinction. 

Clarence Eugene Whitehill was born in Marengo, la., on Nov. 5, 
1871. He studied singing in Chicago and obtained a choir position. He 
was working as an express clerk when Mme. Melba heard him sing 
and encouraged him to undertake a musical career. With the aid of 
a Chicago music patron, he went to Paris for further study with 
Sbriglia and Giraudet. His debut was as Frere Laurent in Gounod’s 
Romio et Juliette at La Monnaie in Brussels in 1899. Subsequently he 
sang at the Op6ra Comique in Paris, appearing first as Nilakantha in 
jMkmS, In these first appearances abroad he was known as M. 
Clarence. 
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When Henry W. Savage organized his English Grand Opera 
Company for a series of performances at the Metropolitan in 1900, 
"Whitehill was one of his leading artists. Thereafter the American 
baritone returned to Europe to place himself under the tutelage of 
Stockhausen, the same Frankfort master to whom Blass and Gris- 
wold had gone for instruction. Various German opera houses made 
place for him, including those at Liibeck, Elberfeld and Cologne. In 
1909 began his long afi&liation with the Metropolitan, broken only by 
the four years he was with the Chicago Opera Company early in his 
American career. After 1915 he appeared regularly in the casts of the 
New York institution. In one season he was credited with singing 
seventeen rbles. He continued to appear abroad, singing at three 
Bayreuth festivals, at Covent Garden five years and at the Munich 
opera, two. In London he was the Jokanaan of Covent Garden’s 
first Salome. 

Whitehill’s Metropolitan debut on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 25, 

1909, was made as Amfortas in Parsifal, a role with which he was to 
be identified throughout the remainder of his career. His first season 
included also Der Wanderer, Gunther and Wolfram. He was the 
Old One in the premiere of Converse’s Pipe of Desire on March 18, 

1910. In Chicago during the next several seasons, Whitehill sang 
much the same repertory as in New York. He was the Amfortas of 
the Chicago Company’s first Parsifal, on Jan. ii, 1914, in what was 
a preponderantly American cast. Allen Hinckley appeared as 
Gumemanz, Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens sang Kundry and Henri 
Scott the voice of Titurel. France supplied the Parsifal, Charles 
D alm nres, and Belgium, the Klingsor, Hector Dufranne. An Italian, 
Cleofonte Campanini conducted. 

When Olive Fremstad went to Chicago for participation in the 
first season of the newly reorganized Chicago Opera Association 
(1915-16) Whitehill sang Kurwcnal in a representation of Tristan 
und, Isolde that had Francis Maclennan for Tristan, James 
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Goddard, King Marke, and Graham Marr, Melot — all Americans. 
Appearances as Wotan in R.heingold and W(dJ^ure led to a Gotter- 
ddmmerung that found the management and the stage direction 
in a dilemma because of an eleventh hour strike of the chorus. Octave 
Dua, the Belgian tenor, has been credited in verse with having 
broken the strike by singing the chorus of Gibichungs as a solo. The 
historical fact, as recorded by Edward Moore in his Forty Years of 
Opera in Chicago, is that the chorus was sung by a quartet, Dua 
being joined by D«ire Dcfrere (later a stage manager at the Metro- 
politan); Constantin Nicolay, one of the lesser singers; and an 
assistant stage manager named Katzman. 

On Nov. 26, 1910, Whitehill returned to the Metropolitan with 
Amfortas the role of his re-entry. His first Metropblitan Hans Sachs, 
on March 19, 1917, was a definite contribution to the gallery of 
loved portraits of the cobbler poet, though it was to gain in appeal as 
it mellowed with passing years. French roles claimed much of his 
attention, these including Escamillo in Carmen, Athanael in Thais 
(with both Farrar and Jeritza) ; the High Priest in Samson et Dalila, 
Oubrias in Mireille, the Father in the Metropolitan’s first production 
of Louise, Mephistopheles in Faust, the elder des Grieux in Manon, 
Capulet in Romeo et Juliette, the role of his last appearance at the 
Metropolitan; and Golaud in Pelleas et Melisande, which many will 
remember as they remember his noble Wotan and his endearing 
Hans Sachs. He had roles in various novelties — among them, 
Petruchio in Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, the Landgrave in Liszt’s 
Saint Elizabeth, Simone Trovai in Korngold’s Violanta and Altair in 
Die Aegyptische Helena. Whitehill withdrew from the company at 
the end of the season, of 1931-32, when he was sixty years old, after a 
controversy with the management. His death followed within seven 
months, coming to him in his sleep on Dec. 16, 1932, a few hours 
after he had sung at a benefit concert for unemployment relief. He 
appeared in motion pictures and pageants of the Washington Bi- 
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centenary, having been chosen to impersonate the first President 
because of the strong resemblance he bore to Washington, not only 
in features but in height and build. Ebs hobby was billiards and he 
rarely missed a championship match. 


ALLEN C. HINCKLEY 

Boston, which began nurturing daughters of opera in the first 
third of the Nineteenth Century, contributed to the Metropolitan 
and the Chicago Opera, as well as to Bayreuth and Covent Garden, 
a bass who was to make his way among the doughty Wagnerians 
of the Twentieth. Allen C. Hinckley, born Oct. ii, 1877, was sent 
to Amherst and the University of Pennsylvania. But his first interest 
was singing and Hinckley joined the Bostonians. From the Ar- 
morer’s Song and the ballad of the tailor and the jet black crow, 
Hinckley went to Germany, where he made his debut at the Ham- 
burg opera on Feb. 3, 1903, as King Henry in Lohengrin. American 
basses had come into favor in Germany. Hamburg engaged this one 
for five years, 1903-08. Not to be satisfied with anything short of Bay- 
reuth, Hinckley placed himself under the tutelage of Cosima Wag- 
ner and was rewarded with the role of Hagen at the next festival, 
followed by Hunding and King Henry at the following one. He 
sang four seasons in succession at Covent Garden and appeared in 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, and Frankfurt before he returned to 
America. His debut at the Metropolitan was made on Nov. 18, 1908, 
as Hunding. He was the Hagen of Toscanini’s performance of GoP 
terddmmerung on Dec. 10 of that year. Gurnemanz and other Wag- 
nerian roles were subsequently allotted to him. 

Hinckley remained at the Metropolitan until 1912, then sang with 
the Chicago opera for two years, singing Gurnemanz in the first per- 
formances of Parsifal in the Middle Western city and other roles 
in which he had been heard at the Metropolitan. He sang also in 
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South Africa and Australia and in a performance of Tristan con- 
ducted by Toscanini in Paris. Aside from Wagnerian parts, ^his 
repertory included Caspar, Ramfis, Capulet and Mephistophaes, 
among others, some of these sung in several languages. 

BASIL RUYSDAEL 

Another American basso vpho arrived at the Metropolitan by way 
of Central Europe made his debut as Hunding. Nov. i 8 , 191O5 was 
the date of Basil Ruysdael’s clanking entrance on a stage that was 
coming to know the tread of American Hundings almost as well as 
that of Hundings who were echt Deutsch. The newcomer was the 
son of Prof. Charles F. Millspaugh of the University of Chicago and 
until he turned to opera bore the name of Basil Spaulding Mills- 
paugh. He was a graduate of the engineering school of Cornell and 
had gravitated to music and the lyric drama because of a voice that 
was not to be denied. His university course completed, he sang Will 
Scarlet in a revival of Robin Hood and went on tour with the Savage 
Grand Opera Company. In 1907 he went to Europe and studied 
with Frank King Clark. 

Opportunity came for a d^but at TepHtz in Bohemia. Given eight 
days in which to learn the role of Hagen, Ruysdael sang it at the 
appointed time. Subsequent engagements in Germany led him to 
Berlin, where he sang Sarastro, among other roles. A year later than 
Whitehill and two years later than Hinckley, he made his debut at 
the Metropolitan. His exceptional height qualified him for one of 
the giants in Rheingold, and Fafncr took his place beside the Hun- 
ding of his debut. Hagen, no longer of Teplitz but of Manhattan, be- 
came one of his favored impersonations. He was a participant in 
several of the novelties of the period, including Mona, Cyrano, Saint 
Elizabeth and Der Rosen\avcdier. When Aida opened the season of 
America’s participation in the World War, the Pharaoh of the cast 
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had his moment when he outshone the Radames of Caruso. Ruys- 
dael was called upon to hold aloft the American flag and lead the 
singing of choristers, principals and audience in “The Star Spangled 
Banner” at the end of the triumph scene. During that year the basso 
enlisted in the naval aviation service. He later became active in radio 
and tried his hand at giving light opera on the Pacific Coast. There, 
in the capacity of singing teacher, he had a part in shaping the career 
of Lawrence Tibbett. 


WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW 

William Wade Hinshaw was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company during the period when American opera was a new story 
there. He participated in the premiere of Parker’s Mona on March 
14, 1912, and that of Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac on Feb, 27, 1913. 
He was a member of the cast at the world premiere of Humper- 
dinck’s Konigskinder, Dec. 28, 1910. Hinshaw was born in Union, 
la., on Nov. 13, 1867. He was leader of the village band at thirteen 
and after occupying a solo church position, became dean of the music 
department of his alma mater, Valparaiso University in Indiana. 
His operatic debut was made as Mephistopheles with the Savage 
English Company in St. Louis on Nov. 6, 1899. After other stage 
adventures he made his Metropolitan debut as Biterolf in Tann- 
hauser on Nov. 16, 1910, and in the next three seasons sang a variety 
of rdles at the New York house. At his departure therefrom he be- 
came a leading spirit of the Society of American singers, directing 
its performances at the Park Theatre, 1918-19. He subsequendy took 
a chamber opera company on tour. Hinshaw created the role of 
Corvain in Parker’s B (dryland, given in Los Angeles, July i, 1915. 
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THOMAS CHALMERS AND OTHERS 

Thomas Hardic Chalmers, a baritone of an Italian or French 
type rather than the German, was born in New York, Oct. 20, 1884. 
In 1909 he went to Florence and after studies with Vincenzo Lom- 
bardi made his debut as Marcello in La Bohhme at Fossombrone in 
May 1911. In America he first appeared in Savage’s English produc- 
tion of The Girl of the Golden West, and subsequently he was a 
member of the Aborn and Century opera companies. Next came a 
tour with the Rabinoff-Boston company which led to his engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan, where he made his debut as Valentin on 
Nov. 17, 1917. He sang Ali in Rabaud’s Marouf at its American 
premiere on Dec. 19, 1917, and created the role of Philip Harjo in the 
world premiere of Cadman’s Shanewis on March 23, 1918. He was 
heard in many of the standard baritone roles, including Marcello, 
Lescaut and Alfio, until a throat operation led to his withdrawal 
from opera and a transfer of his activities to the spoken stage. 

Though REINALD WERRENRATH’S connection with the Met- 
ropolitan was secondary to his activity as a recitalist and festival solo- 
ist, he sang such roles as Silvio, in which he made his debut on Feb. 
19, 1919; Escamillo and Valentin. The son of the Danish opera singer, 
George Werrenrath, who made America his home and had appeared 
in performances at the New York Academy of Music, Reinald was 
born in Brooklyn and first attracted attention as a singer while at- 
tending New York University. 

Ramfis was the role in which HENRI SCOTT made his d<^but at 
the Manhattan Opera House and again five years later at the Metro- 
politan. He first appeared as a member of the resident company at 
the Metropolitan on Nov. 20, 1915, though he had sung there earlier 
as a member of the visiting Chicago-Philadelphia Company. He was 
one of the few Donners the Metropolitan has had who were equal 
to the demand for weight of voice in the storm spell. He also sang 
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Hunding. Sarastro, King Marke, Leporello and Mephistophflb 
were among the roles of his repertoire. In 1910 he appeared at the 
Teatro Adriano in Rome. He was a native of Coatesville, Pa. 

Though ARTHUR MIDDLETON will be remembered chiefly as 
one of America’s foremost concert baritones, he had a busy season at 
the Metropolitan in 1914, after making his operatic debut there as 
the Herald in 'Lohengrin on Nov. 18 of that year. He died in Chi- 
cago Feb. 16, 1929. 

Sarastro was the role of EDWARD LANKOW’S debut at the 
Metropolitan in 1912, after he had sung abroad at Dresden and 
Vienna and for two seasons with Henry Russell’s Boston Opera 
Company. Born in Brooklyn, his stage name was taken as a tribute 
to his vocal teacher, Anna Lankow. 

WILLIAM GUSTAFSON, a native of Arlington, Mass., appeared 
in a variety of bass r 61 es at the Metropolitan, subsequent to his debut 
there as Titurel on Dec. 19, 1920, these including Hunding, Gurne- 
manz. King Henry, King Marke and Marcus in the premiere of The 
King’s Henchman. A promising career was cut short by suicide. 

LOUIS D’ANGELO, born in Italy, but in New York from child- 
hood, joined the Metropolitan in the season of 1917-18 and subse- 
quently became one of the company’s most useful members, though 
concerned chiefly with secondary roles. He had almost as many parts 
in first performances of novelties and revivals as Angelo Bada, the 
veteran Italian camprimario, and disclosed a special talent for humor- 
ous characterization. 

EVERETT MARSHALL, a native of Lawrence, Mass., made his 
debut in Palermo, Italy, in 1926 and the next two seasons sang at the 
Metropolitan, one of his roles being that of Sonora in the Jeritza 
revival of The Girl of the Golden West. 

JULIUS HUEHN, who entered the portals of the Metropolitan by 
way of the Juilliard School of Music in the season of 1935-36, was 
entrusted m his first year with Kurwenal, Sharpless, Escamillo and 
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Gianni Schicchi, as well as the Herald in Lohengrin, the rdle of his 
debut. Previously he had sung Falstaff, among other roles, in Phila- 
delphia. NORMAN CORDON, a young Southern bass, who had 
appeared with the Chicago City Opera Company, and CHASE 
BAROMEO, also from the South, were other deep-voice singers who 
joined the company in this year, the latter in the regular season, the 
former during the supplementary Spring venture. EDMUND 
BURKE, a Canadian bass-baritone, well known in England, was 
also at one time a member of the company. 



XXII 

GERALDINE FARRAR 


Personality-Plus in the World of the Prima Donna— The Era of the 
Gerryflappers and an Amazing Record of Achievement 

O NE of the most fascinating and individual of the royal line of 
singers nurtured by New England was Geraldine Farrar. In 
her, the prima-donna strain that had swept to success such artists as 
Annie Louise Cary, LilUan Nordica and Emma Eames, not to men- 
tion again those others who were among America’s earliest operatic 
heroines, found a new and vivid manifestation. Whether in the 
poignancy of a tone, the pictorial bemusement of a pose, the cn- 
snarement of a moment of tragic acting, or the mere glitter of a 
smile — ^to which may as well be added the waving of banners and 
the shouting of cohorts — she made a contribution to America’s 
lyric theater that was her own. 

The daughter of “Syd” Farrar, who played first base on the 
Philadelphia team of the old National League, she first saw the 
light of day on Feb. 28, 1882. This came about in Melrose, Mass., 
where her father had a store to which he gave of his time when he 
was not playing baseball. Both her father and mother were fond of 
music and were amateurs of the art. Geraldine sang at a church con- 
cert in Melrose when she was three. By the time she was five, she 
showed definite musical talent and it was agreed that her voice was 
an unusual one for so young a child. At ten, she had already decided 
to go abroad to study, and six years later she was in Paris studying. 

An only child, Geraldine was, perhaps, less subjected to discipline 
than she mi gh t have been as one of a large family. She has admitted 
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that she hated routine and that when she began piano lessons she 
would not practice, but preferred playing things her own way. She 
dramatized everything, herself included, and when a neighbor boy 
who had paid her marked attentions was drowned while skating, 
she announced that she was a widow and dressed entirely in black 
for several months. She also purchased a pair of lurid plaid stock- 
ings and told her f amil y and friends that when she had these on, 
she was not to be spoken to or taken any notice of whatsoever. 

At ten, she represented Massachusetts on a float in a Columbus 
parade and, two years later, appeared as Jenny Lind in a pageant, 
singing, not altogether appropriately, Siebel’s song from Faust and, 
suitably, “Home, Sweet Home.” A friend who heard her on this 
occasion insisted upon her going to Boston to sing for Mrs. J. H. 
Long, then a prominent teacher. She was accepted as a pupil, but 
again declined to submit to routine. She did not want to sing scales. 
And she did not, perhaps to her rue later in her career. 

At fourteen she made her first real public appearance in the 
Town Hall in Melrose, Jan. 15, 1896; when she sang “Connais-tu 
le Pays” from Mignon in Italian, and Auguste’s “Bird on the Wing.” 
This appearance earned for Geraldine her first fee, $10. Her Boston 
debut was made in a concert by Mrs. Long’s pupils on May 26 of 
the same year in Association Hall, when she sang “Una Voce Poco 
Fa” from The Barber of Seville, 

The Metropolitan Opera Company was appearing in Boston about 
that time and Miss Farrar managed to get a hearing with Jean de 
Reszke. The all-popular tenor advised her to go to New York for 
study and suggested Mme. Luisa Cappiani. An audition was made 
but Mme. Cappiani insisted that Farrar sign a contract to study 
with her exclusively for three years. Her mother would not permit 
her to do this. She sang then for Emma Thursby, the noted Ameri- 
can concert artist who had abjured opera, and studied with her 
durmg the winter of 1897-1898. Miss Thursby took the girl to 
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Melba who became greatly interested in her and offered to teach 
her herself. Nothing came of this offer, save that Melba arranged 
an audition in Boston with her manager, Charles A. ElHs, who 
with Walter Damrosch, was directing the destinies of a touring 
opera company. A contract was said to have been offered and declined. 

The amount of excitement that the girl had gone through began 
to prove too much for her so she was sent to Washington, D. C., 
for a rest. While in the National Capital, she went one day to call 
upon Mrs. McKinley at the White House. While the First Lady 
was entertaining the future diva and her mother in the Blue Room, 
the President entered hurriedly with a sheaf of dispatches in his 
hand. They announced the fall of Manila. Geraldine, so the story 
goes, immediately went to the piano and to her own accompani- 
ment, sang ''The Star-Spangled Banner.” Isabella Hinckley, be it 
recalled, had sung it at the opera house for Lincoln — and in the 
lesson scene of 11 Barbierel 

On her return to New York Geraldine appeared at an entertain- 
ment organized by Dr. Holbrook Curtis, the throat specialist and 
friend of great singers, giving an imitation of Calve as Carmen. In 
the audience was Mrs. Maurice Grau, wife of the director of the 
Metropolitan. Mrs. Grau was so struck with the young woman’s 
ability that she offered her the part of Mignon in a benefit for the 
families of the sailors lost on the Maine, at which Melba was to 
appear as Philine. Though Farrar had studied the role in every 
detail with Victor Capoul, she decided not to accept. She did, how- 
ever, make an audition at the Metropolitan, and dispensing with the 
services of the pianist provided, played her own accompaniments. 
Grau offered her a contract to sing small parts, which she declined. 
He then asked her if she would care to sing at one of the Sunday 
night concerts. Again she declined. "It might be of advantage to 
you,” said Mr Grau, "to have your name on the opera house bill- 
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boards!” “Don’t worry!” replied the sixteen-years-old student, “you’ll 
see it there some day!” 

Europe beckoned as her field for study. The Farrar fortunes were 
not sufi&cicnt to finance the move, but through Miss Thursby, the 
budding singer was introduced to Mrs. Bertram Webb of Boston, 
who agreed to back her to the extent of $30,000, Her father forth- 
with sold his store in Melrose and the family set sail from Boston 
on a cattle boat in September, 1899. Paris was the objective, and 
once there, Geraldine became the pupil of Trabadelo in singing and 
of Mme. Ivlartini in stage deportment. After one winter, on the 
advice of Nordica, whom she had met in America and whom she 
saw again in Paris, she decided to go to Berlin. There she arrived in 
the early autumn of 1900. Among letters of introduction with which 
Nordica had armed her, was one to Frau von Rath, the wife of a 
prominent banker, who had a beautiful home and who entertained 
lavishly. Another was to the teacher and former opera singer, 
Graziani, tinder whose tuition she placed herself. Frau von Rath 
also arranged an audition for her with the intendant of the Royal 
Opera House, Count von Hochberg, and at this she sang the Waltz 
from Romeo et Juliette in French, and the Ballatella from Pagliacci 
in Italian. Von Hochberg was impressed to the extent of asking her 
to prepare something in German to sing with the orchestra at the 
Opera House, She accordingly learned Elsa’s Dream from Lohen- 
grin and ten days later sang it at the opera house, together with the 
other two operatic excerpts. Karl Muck was the conductor. 

The result of this audition was a three-year contract beginning the 
following autumn. It was stipulated that Miss Farrar should be 
permitted to sing in Italian the three rdles for which she was en- 
gaged, Marguerite, Nedda and Violetta, until such time as she 
could perfect her German. The following summer accordingly was 
spent in preparation on Lake Constance. Then, as later, the soprano 
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was intent on the visual side of her impersonations, having costumes 
especially designed and made for her in Paris. 

The d^but was made on Oct. 15, 1901. Karl Muck conducted. 
Few Americans can boast of having created in a foreign debut (par- 
ticularly one made in Germany) the furore that Miss Farrar 
achieved. To be remembered is that this was her jfirst appearance 
on any stage. As usual, however, this success was two-faced, the 
other side not so agreeable. Much ill-feeling was stirred up by it 
and favoritism charged because of the upstart Amen\anenn being 
permitted to sing her roles in a foreign language! When she was 
not called upon to sing again for some time, she grew impatient and 
sought out an interview with Hochberg. To that worthy she re- 
marked that as she did not see her name listed for any appearances 
in the near future, she would be glad to know whether the Berliners 
were or were not interested in hearing her again. Her boldness bore 
fruit and she was restored to the active list, singing frequently and 
achieving a rapidly mounting popularity. 

Although she created no new roles in Berlin during her first four 
seasons there. Miss Farrar appeared in eleven operas. Her second 
role was Violetta to the Alfredo of Carl Jom, afterwards of the 
Metropolitan; then Nedda, Zerlina in Don Giovanni with Destinn 
as the Donna Anna; Juliet; Leonora in 11 Trovatore; Manon in 
the Berlin premiere of Massenet’s work, on Dec. i, 1903, with Franz 
Naval as Des Grieux the younger, and Knupfer as the elder. Muck 
conducted this performance. Farrar’s first Mignon also was sung in 
Berlin. For Auber’s Le Domino Noir she had Richard Strauss as 
conductor; and for Venus when she sang Elisabeth in Tannhauser, 
Emmy Destinn. 

In January, 1903, she was “commanded” to sing before the Ger- 
man Emperor and his family- As the court was in mourning, she 
was notified that she must wear either black or niauve, gloves and 
no jewels. She replied, regretting that she was unable to accept, as 
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she never wore either black or mauve, neither color being becoming 
to her; and furthermore, she was accustomed to choose her own 
gowns and she never wore gloves when she sang. In spite of this 
attitude, she was again “commanded” and told she might wear 
what she chose. She was accepted as a friend by members of the 
imperial famil y and was granted further privileges at the opera 
house, to the end that tales were circulated concerning her and the 
Kronprinz, some of which were speedily ended by the tough fist 
of her ex-baseball-player father. 

It was shordy after her debut that she met Lilli Lehmann. She 
became her pupil and had no other teacher for many years. While 
in Paris in the autumn of 1903, preparing Manon under the guidance 
of Massenet, she made an audition for Gunsbourg, then intendant 
of the Monte Carlo opera. Shortly after her return to Berlin she was 
offered an engagement by the resort intendant, and selected La 
Bohhme as the opera of her debut. Miss Farrar’s appearance as Mimi 
on that night, March 16, 1904, was a memorable one for her; for 
the first time, she sang with Caruso. The great tenor had used only 
half voice at rehearsal and she was overwhelmed with, the volume 
of sound he produced at the performance. During three seasons at 
Monte Carlo she sang six new roles, two of which were in world 
premises. The first of these latter was the title rdle in Mascagni’s 
Arnica on March 18, 1905. Calve had been scheduled for the part but 
five days before the premiere she left Monte Carlo without explana- 
tion, and Farrar, to save the situation, learned the r 61 e in the interven- 
ing five days. The following season, on Feb. 24, 1906, she created the 
role of Margarita in the world-premiere of Saint-Saens’s L’AncStre. 
The same season, on March 15, she sang Elisabeth in Verdi’s Don Car- 
los with Chaliapin, de Marchi, who had been for several seasons at the 
Metropolitan, and Maurice Renaud, later to become one of the 
shining ornaments of the Manhattan Opera. Renaud had been the 
Scindia to her Sita in Massenet’s Le Rot de Lahore the previous 
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February. Marguerite in Le Damnation de Faust completed the list 
of her Monte Carlo roles. In April she went to Paris to create 
Zephyrine in Le Clown by Camondo. The entire Monte Carlo 
troupe was employed by the composer to go to Paris for this 
premiere, which took place at the Nouveau Theatre on April 26, 
1906. Rousseliere, Renaud and Delmas were in the cast. 

Before returning to the Berlin opera, she fulfilled an engagement 
in Warsaw during which she gave the only performance in her 
entire career of Madeleine in Andrea Chenier. This took place in 
October, 1906. The same month she sang Gilda, when Caruso made 
his Berlin debut as the Duke in Bigoletto. 

Miss Farrar’s debut at the Metropolitan, where, eight years before, 
she had prophesied she would sing, took place as Juliet on Nov. 26, 
1906, under the auspices of Conried, successor to Grau. This was 
the opening night of the season and Caruso had consented to give 
way to the new diva, who, according to current report, had de- 
clared she would not make her d^but with any tenor who might 
overshadow her. The cast included Rousseliere as Romeo, Pol 
Plan^on as Frere Laurent, M. Simard, also a newcomer, as Mer- 
cutio, Jacques Bars as Tybalt, Josephine Jacoby as Stephano, Marcel 
Journet as Capulet, and Adolf Miihlmann as the Duke. Samuel 
Bovy, the conductor, also made his d^but. The homecoming soprano 
made a good beginning but her reception was not an overwhelming 
one. 

Richard Aldrich, writing for the New York Times of Nov. 27, 
1906, said: 

“She made a most agreeable impression in her impersonation of 
Juliet for she is full of excellent instincts making for the best things 
as a lyric actress. She has a charming personality, a graceful and a 
winning one and her stage presence is alluring and with much of 

the girlishness of Juliet Her voice is a full, rich soprano, lyric in 

its nature and flexibility, yet rather darkly colored and with not a litde 
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of dramatic quality and with a power of dramatic nuance that 
she uses, in the main, skillfully. Her singing is generally free and 
spontaneous in delivery, well phrased and well enunciated yet she is 
not a wholly finished vocalist and there were matters in her singing 
that could not meet with entire approbation.” 

On Dec. 7, Farrar sang Marguerite in the first stage performance 
in America of Berlioz’s Le Damnaiion de Faust with Rousseli^e 
and Plan^on, and on Dec. 31, the Gounod Faust with the same two 
singers and with Riccardo Stracciari as Valentin. 

On Feb, ii, 1907, Miss Farrar essayed for the first time the role 
with which she was most closely identified and which she sang 
more frequently than any other in her repertoire. This was the 
titular character of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly. The opera had its 
American premiere in English by the Henry W. Savage company 
in Washington, D, C., on Oct. 15, 1906, and New York had heard it 
for the first time by the same organization at the Garden Theatre 
on Nov. 12, 1906. In the Metropolitan cast were Caruso and Scotti, 
as Pinkerton and Sharpless, both of whom had sung their respec- 
tive roles at Covent Garden; also Louise Homer as Suzuki and 
Albert Reiss as Goro. Puccini, who had personally superintended the 
rehearsals, was called to the stage to share the many recalls given 
the singers. During her sixteen years as a member of the Metropoli- 
tan, Miss Farrar sang the r 61 e ninety-five times at the Broadway 
house besides appearing in it on many other occasions in Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and cities visited on the Spring tours. This is possibly 
a record for any one American singer in any one role at any one 
theater. Her other parts during her first Metropolitan season were 
Elisabeth in Tannh'duser, sung but once, on Feb. 6, 1907, with Frem- 
stad as Venus and Burrian as the tormented Heinrich; Mimi in 
La. Bohhme and Nedda in Pagliacci. Elisabeth and Nedda soon dis- 
appeared from her repertory, but Cio-Cio-San remained almost un- 
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til her farewell. She is said to have been, offered the r 61 e of Salome, 
but to have declined it. 

In the following season of 1907-1908, Miss Farrar added Margarita 
in Boito’s Mefistojele, in which she appeared with Chaliapin and 
Riccardo Martin, both making their debuts, on Nov. 20. She sang 
Zerlina on Jan. 23, 1908, in a notable cast of Don Giovanni which 
included Emma Eames as Donna Anna, Johanna Gadski as Elvira, 
Alessandro Bond as Don Ottavio, Antonio Scotti as the Don, 
Chaliapin as Leporello, Barocchi as Masetto, and Blass as the Com- 
mendatore, with Gustav Mahler the conductor. 

The same season she sang her first American Violetta in La 
Traviata on Feb. 28, with Caruso and Stracciari. She appeared in 
only a few performances of the r 61 e but was heard in it on the road 
several seasons later. The following autumn, on Nov. 14, 1908, she 
sang Marguerite in Faust at the opening of the new Academy of 
Music in Brooklyn, with Caruso, Not^ and Adamo Didur, the last 
of these making his debut with the company as Mephistopheles. On 
Dec. 3, at the Metropolitan, she made one of her few appearances as 
Micacla in Carmen, with Toscanini conducting and Maria Gay 
m akin g her Metropolitan debut in the title role. 

Another noteworthy cast was assembled that season for Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro on Jan. 13, 1909. Gustav Mahler conducted and the 
more important roles were distributed as follows: Countess, Eames; 
Susanna, Sembrich; Cherubino, Farrar; Almaviva, Scotti. Both 
Eames and Sembrich retired from opera during the following month, 
Manon was the only other new role sung by Farrar that season. 

On Nov; 16, 1909, the now immensely popular soprano appeared as 
Charlotte in Massenet’s Werther, at the first of the semi-weekly per- 
formances the company gave at the New Theatre. Alma Gluck 
made her d^but with the company as Sophie, and Edmond Clement, 
his as Werther. Egisto Tango, the conductor, was also a newcomer. 
Though the rdle was eminently suited to Farrar, both in personality 
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and voice, the opera failed to interest and was soon dropped. The 
same season brought the first Farrar Tosca, the r 61 e which came 
third, numerically, in her list of performances, being exceeded only 
by Cio-Cio-San and Carmen. The performance was given on Nov. 
22, 1909, with Riccardo Martin and Scotti in the cast. 

The month of December, 1910, was an important one for the 
Metropolitan, as two world-premieres were given there. These were 
Puccini’s The Girl of the Golden West on Dec. 10, and Humjjer- 
dinck’s Konigskinder on Dec. 28. Surprise was expressed that 
Geraldine Farrar was not selected to create the role of Minrde in 
the “Wild West” opera, both because of its American subject, and 
because David Belasco, the author of the original drama, had, after 
the premiere of Madama Btdterfly, tried to get her to forsake opera 
for drama; an attempt he repeated, in vain, at the time of her retire- 
ment in 1922. Miss Farrar, in her autobiography, hints that her fail- 
ure to be invited to create the role was the result of her declining to 
study the same composer’s Manon Lescaut in order to appear in it 
with the Metropolitan Company in Paris in 1907. In view of the com- 
parative failure of La Fanciulla del West in this country, the circum- 
stance seems less unfortunate now than it did at the time. 

In the Humperdinck opera, Farrar achieved what was perhaps 
the most thoroughly satisfying artistic success of her entire career. 
The work had not stirred any particular advance enthusiasm and 
at the premiere there were many unoccupied seats. Those who at- 
tended, however, witnessed one of the most delicate, charming and 
winsome characterizations ever seen on the American stage. Miss 
Farrar brought to her embodiment of the role of The Goose Girl 
the intuition and intelligence that were her greatest assets when she 
chose to employ them, and to the last detail of gesture and pose of 
the body, there was no nuance lacking to contribute a lyric creation of 
the most appealing beauty. Unforgettable is the picture she made 
standing in the huge town gateway of the second act, with flowing 
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golden hair to her knees, on her head a simple golden crown such 
as a child would make out of paper, and her flock of white geese 
crowding about her. She sang the role thirty times in all ; yet, once 
it had been? retired, the opera was never revived. Perhaps it is better 
so; at least for those who believe no one else could bring back to 
them that vision of loveliness! 

The cast heard with Farrar in Humperdinck’s work included 
Hermann Jadlowker as the King’s Son, Otto Goritz as the Fiddler, 
Adamo Didur as the Woodcutter, Louise Homer as the Witch and 
a long list in minor characters. The composer was present, and with 
Alfred Hertz, the conductor, shared the applause. 

March 29, 1911, brought the American premiere of Dukas’s Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue, founded on Maeterlinck’s play of the same name. 
Leon Rothier who had made his debut with the company the 
previous December, was the Bluebeard. Toscanini conducted. Miss 
Farrar had expressed lack of interest in the role of Ariane and her 
interpretation was not rated very high; nor was the work itself well 
received. After four performances that season and three the next, 
Ariane was heard no more. 

Wolf-Ferrari’s iJe Donne Cunose, founded upon a Goldoni com- 
edy, had its American premiere on Jan. 3, 1912. The leading role 
of Rosaura was the only new one assumed by Miss Farrar during 
that season. In spite of attractive elements it was dropped after the 
next season, with a total of only nine hearings. Miss Farrar appeared 
in the same composer’s 11 Segreto di Susanna at the first performance 
by the company on Dec. 13; 1912, with Scotti as Count Gil and 
Angelo Bada as the dumb servant. Polacco conducted. 

The soprano was in poor health at the opening of the season of 
1913-1914 and for the performance of Manon which was to have 
inaugurated the season had to be substituted La Gioconda with 
other singers. A few weeks later, during a performance of Faust at 
the Brooklyn Academy, the singer’s voice broke on the high B at 
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the end of the Jewel Song. With a gesture of rage she flung the 
mir ror into the wings and waved to the audience, which was ap- 
plauding violendy in sympathy, to stop. Thereafter she sang the 
Garden Scene in half-voice, declaimed the Church Scene and then 
gave up; Rita Fomia, who had already sung Siebel, substituting for 
her in the Prison Scene. After a short interval of rest, Farrar re- 
appeared on Feb. 26, 1914, to create the soprano roles in Charpentier’s 
Julien, futile sequel to the more successful Louise, with Caruso 
sadly miscast in the name part. The following year, on Jan. 25, 1915, 
Farrar created the role of Catherine Huebscher in Giordano’s com- 
monplace Mme. Sans-Gene, a setting of the Sardou play made 
famous by Rejane in Paris and Ellen Terry in England. Though 
the work had relatively little to commend it musically, it caught the 
popular fancy and remained in the repertoire for four seasons, 
achieving a total of fourteen hearings. With Miss Farrar were 
Amato in an a dmir able study of Napoleon and Martinelli as 
Lefebvre. Toscanini conducted. 

Then came another of Miss Farrar’s popular successes, one which 
enabled her to snap her fingers at critical verdicts. Bizet’s Carmen, 
revived after six years, on Nov. 19, 1914, was eventually second only 
to Madama Bzitterfly in the record of operas sung by her. Associated 
with Farrar in the revival were Frances Alda as Micaela, Caruso as 
Don Jos 4 and Amato as Escamillo. Toscanini conducted. Miss 
Farrar’s Carmen performances mounted to a total of fifty-eight be- 
tween the first one in 1914 and her final appearance in this work 
on April 17, 1922, the Monday evening of her last week at the 
Metropolitan. It was not an ideal Carmen or a very Spanish one, but 
it rejoiced the box-office as well as the standees. 

It was about this time that Miss Farrar made her first motion- 
picture film, cast as Carmen to the Don Jos^ of the unfortunate 
Wallace Reid. The cinema permitted her considerable leeway in 
the matter of action which the restrictions both of music and grand 
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opera imposed upon her, so that the film, though a somewhat rough 
and tumble affair, had moments of great dramatic intensity. These 
were reflected in her stage performance when she returned to the 
Metopolitan, during the second half of the season of 1915-1916. She 
slapped her Don Jose, the usually genial and easy-going Caruso, 
with unnecessary intensity in the first act and mauled the chorus 
girl who was concerned in the fight in the cigarette factory. The 
great tenor, intentionally or not, threw her to the ground in the 
third act with a thud that made the house gasp. The corridors 
buzzed with talk of strained relations after this episode, but when 
the two singers reappeared as Carmen and her lover. Miss Farrar’s 
impersonation, according to the New York Tribune, “was much 
chastened, much subdued and much improved.” 

The late winter of 1917 brought Massenet’s Thais as an addition 
to the Metropolitan repertoire, though it had been sung in the house 
by the Chicago-Philadelphia company. The production was not a 
distinguished one and Miss Farrar was not quite in her element, 
no one could say just why. Perhaps memories of Mary Garden and 
Maurice Renaud were too vivid for the success of this venture, 
launched on Feb. 16, 1917. A revival of The Marriage of Figaro the 
following season, in which Farrar again appeared as Cherubino, 
also fell short of well-remembered performances of other eras. The 
casting was to blame and Miss Farrar’s Cherubino was among the 
parts that missed fire. 

On Jan. 12, 1918, the popular soprano created the tide r 61 e in the 
American premiere of Mascagni’s mediocre Lodoletta, which was a 
setting of a story by Ouida entitled “Two Litde Wooden Shoes.” 
Yet Caruso sang gloriously the dull r 61 e of Flammen and Amato 
did nobly by that of Gianotto. Perhaps in realization of the thank- 
lessness of her part, Farrar relinquished it after one performance 
to the gifted and indefatigable Florence Easton. 

In the world-premise, occurring simultaneously at the Metro- 
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politan and the Costanzi in Rome, on Dec. 14, 1918, of the Puccini 
Trittico, II Tabano, Suor Angelica and Gianni Schicchi, Farrar 
gave one of the most affectionate and artistic performances of her 
career to a work that could yield no return for the effort she expended 
upon it. This was the title-r 61 e in Suor Angelica, which she made 
a tragic figure of moving beauty. Perhaps only by seeing the work 
done elsewhere by another Angelica can one appreciate the superi- 
ority of this notable impersonation. On Jan. 24 Farrar sang the title- 
role in Leroux’s La Reine Riamette, another work which left its 
audiences indifferent, and which disappeared after four performances. 

More popular, though not to be recalled with any very keen 
artistic relish, was Leoncavallo’s Zaza, sung for the first time at the 
Metropolitan on Jan. 16, 1920, though given five years before in 
Chicago and, nearly twenty before, in San Francisco. The opera, 
founded on the play in which Mrs. Leslie Carter made her first 
striking dramatic success, had little to recommend it, and much 
about Miss Farrar’s impersonation stung even her steady admirers to 
regret, such as her inartistic and unnecessary disrobing act in the 
first scene and the wallowing sentimentality of the scene between 
Zaza and the little daughter of Zaza’s lover, Dufresne. By this time, 
however, the queen could do no wrong, according to the code of 
the “Gerryflappers,” as the ironic W. J. Henderson had dubbed the 
diva’s highly applausive bands of schoolgirl admirers; and the house 
bulged with young things who came to adore, as well as with less 
young types of masculinity who attended for reasons similar to those 
which attract men to the burlesque theaters. 

On Jan. 15, 1921, Charpcntier’s Louise, a late-comer as a part of 
the house repertoire, though it had been given there by the Chicago- 
ans, was produced, twenty-one years after its Paris premiere, for 
Miss Farrar, and the role proved her penultimate new one at the 
Metropolitan. In the opinion of some, it was one of the best of 
Miss Farrar’s characterizations, but there was plenty of adverse 
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criticism and the work had only a partial success. Her last new 
role, the following year, was that of Anita in Massenet’s Lxi Navccr- 
raise, not heard since Calve’s time; a part which should have been 
eminently suited to her. Unfortunately, the work itself had little 
musical interest for the new generation and only four performances 
were given. 

Farrar’s farewell was encompassed, not altogether to the liking 
of her legions of friends, as Zaza on April 22, 1922. At a perform- 
ance of Madama Butterfly on Jan. 23, in response to immense ap- 
plause, she asked the audience what role they wanted her to sing 
when she said good-by. There were overwhelming cries of “Tosca!” 
The management, however, for reasons that can only be conjectured, 
elected that she should bid her adieu in one of her least memorable 
parts; thus recalling the similar disappointment engendered by the 
choice of opera for Fremstad’s farewell. 

The parting demonstration was tremendous, if one with a slightly 
pre-arranged flavor. There were banners inscribed with “Farrar” 
and an attempt was made (there being no horses to take from her 
conveyance, as in the case of Patti) to pull her automobile with 
ropes. The enthusiasm of the Gerryflappers was at fever heat. In a 
farewell speech. Miss Farrar stated that she was leaving “because I 
want to” and also let it be known that Mr. Belasco had “some plans 
for her.” These, whatever they were, came to naught. 

Chicago heard her for three seasons, all before her Metropolitan 
retirement (1910-11, 1915-16, 1916-17), and she made concert 
tournees with assisting artists. Now opera heard her no more, save 
in a “condensed” production of Carmen which she took far and 
wide. A light opera was announced and even put in rehearsal, but 
was abandoned. Her final concert performances, in which she em- 
ployed a reconstructed voice that had only a wisp of her original 
opulence of tone, found her still able to exert the charm of a per- 
sonality as American as it was distinctive. 
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On Feb. 8, 1916, Miss Farrar married Lou Tellegen, a Dutch actor 
who had come to this country in one o£ Sarah Bernhardt’s com- 
panies. The marriage was not a success and was dissolved by divorce 
about two years later. 

Turning from memories of a beautiful voice — ^if one that from 
the first was faultily produced and fated thereby to lose its appeal- 
ing quality too soon; turning likewise from companion memories of 
a rarely skilled actress, if one given at times to a picture-poster sort 
of theatricality; turning even from the bewitching smile and the 
endearing personality, he who would ponder the significance of 
Geraldine Farrar in America’s annals of opera, has before him a 
record of achievement to give him pause. As appended here, it con- 
cerns only performances at the Metropolitan Opera House and does 
not include those elsewhere. In all, she made at the Broadway insti- 
tution 493 appearances in twenty-nine roles, apportioned as follows: 

Cio-Cio-San (Madama Butterfly)^ 95; Carmen, 58; Tosca, 52; Mar- 
guerite (Faust), 49; Manon, 33; Goose Girl (Kontgs^inder) , 30; 
Mimi {La Boh^me), 25; Zaza, 20; Thais, 17; Caterina (Mme. Sans-- 
Gene), 14; Cherubino {The Marriage of Figaro), ii; Louise, ii; 
Suor Angelica, 10; Rosaura {Le Donne Curiose), 9; Juliette, 7; 
Ariane {Ariane et Barhe-Bleue'), 7; Marguerite (L<? Damnation de 
Faust), 6; Mignon, 5; five roles in Julien, 5; Nedda, {Pagliacci), 5; 
Margherita {Mefistofele), 4; La Reine Fiammette, 4; Anita {Ijz 
Nauarraise), 4; Susanna {II Segreto di Susanna), 3; Violetta {La 
Traviatd), 3; Micaela {Carmen), 2; Zerlina (Don Giovanni), 2; 
Elisabeth (T annhduser) , i; Lodoletta, i. Also, Charlotte (Werther) 

4, at the New Theatre. 
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MARY GARDEN 


M 6 lisande — i> Jongleur — T hois — Louise — Salome — Carmen — 
Monna V anna— Fiora-— And Some Opinions 

I * 

F Mary Garden had been less brilliantly endowed, and her part 
in the full flowering of one of the most vital periods of America’s 
operatic history less memorable and stirring, the temptation would 
be strong to echo a prima donna paraphrase, “Sweet are the uses of 
publicity.” No other American singer ever made so much “news,” 
though others, it may be, tried hard; if solely for the sake of art. Her 
age was not a reticent one. Mary Garden, most indubitably, was of 
her age. But that, and that alone, would have made hers a lucky era. 
She brought to it a luster of achievement that, had it been denied, 
would have meant a prosier and far less progressive time. Though 
she was an unorthodox singer, judged by bel canto standards that 
still prevail, hers was a success peculiarly resonant for a later day. Its 
reverberations are stronger now than those of various eminent vocal- 
ists, who, by way of salutary contrast, were held up as models of all 
Miss Garden was not. Yet, for the most part, the traditional Italian 
operas in which those others sang have held on, whereas that newer 
French repertoire of which she was an enkindling spark has dimmed 
away until little but Pelleas et Milisande is lamented as absent from 
the boards. 

If Mary Garden was not born an American, she was, as any stout 
chauvinist must agree, born to be one. Aberdeen, Scotland, was her 
place of nativity; February 20, 1877, the date. She was brought to 
America when a very small child and thereafter was given a change 
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of scene every few years; first Hartford, Conn.; then, Chicopee, 
Mass.; and presently (1895) Chicago. It was in the last-named that 
Mary’s musical talent first came to light. Before she was twenty she 
had become proficient as a student of both the piano and the violin, 
but voice cultivation was assuming more importance than these other 
musical interests. She began her singing lessons under Mrs. Robinson 
Duff, singing betimes in church. Her gifts and enterprise com- 
mended her to a wealthy patron and when the Garden family 
moved to Philadelphia, Mary was sent to Paris to continue her 
studies. 

Like many another American seeking musical cultivation in 
Europe, she had difficulty in finding a teacher to her liking. She 
studied with Sbriglia for one week and subsequendy with Bouhy, 
Mathilde Marchesi, Trabadelo, Fugere of the Opera-Comique and 
with Jules Chevallier. When her source of funds was tinexpectedly 
cut off, she sold what jewelry she had in order to continue her studies 
but finally reached an impasse when she thought she would have to 
give up and return home. The story runs that she was sitting de- 
jectedly on a bench on the Champs-Elysees one day when Sybil 
Sanderson, the original Thais, who had become the wife of the 
Cuban multi-millionaire, Antonio Terry, drove by in her carriage. 
She had known Miss Garden slightly, and stopping the carriage, 
asked her what was the matter. Garden told her troubles and San- 
derson took her home with her. And this, if the tale is the whole 
truth, was the turning point of Mary Garden’s career. 

Sybil Sanderson had been one of the leading figures in Parisian 
operatic circles for more than a decade and knew every one con- 
nected with opera. She arranged, therefore, to have Garden sing for 
Albert Carr6, then manager of the Opera-Comique. Carre was im- 
pressed with her voice and with her personality and said, “What a 
charming Louise she would make!” The role in Charpentier’s forth- 
coming opera of that name had been promised to Rioton, a Parisian 
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favorite. Carr(? suggested, however, that Garden leam the rdle, as 
Mile. Rioton was not in the best of health, and he gave her the 
privilege of attending rehearsals. 

Louise had its world-premise at the OpSa-Comique in Paris on 
Feb. 2, 1900. It was an immediate success but, as Carr£ had feared, 
the strain of continual appearances proved too much for Mile. Rioton 
and by April she began to show signs of nervous exhaustion. On 
April 13, 1900, Miss Garden, who had coached the role with FugSe, 
was requested to be at the theater. The expected happened and 
Rioton, after the second act, was unable to continue. Without re- 
hearsal, the American took up the part and created a furore. She 
became a regular member of the company and sang the role of 
Louise about two hundred times in the house. 

Carre, it is said, intended to drop Miss Garden from the Comique 
roster very early in her career, and actually did dismiss her for 
reasons of pique. The day of her dismissal, she encountered Char- 
pentier in Durand’s music shop and he promised her the Berlin cre- 
ation of Louise. When Charpentier innocendy told Carr^ of his 
delight at having obtained Miss Garden’s services, Carre insisted that 
she return to his company. 

On July 14, Bastille Day, 1900, she created the r 61 e of Marie in 
La Marseillaise at the Opera-Comique. Subsequently she appeared as 
Violetta in La Traviata, which, curiously enough, is said to have 
been her favorite role. Feb. 20, 1901, she created Diana in Piern^’s 
La Fille du Tabarin. Another “creation” of this time was the leading 
role in LOuragan. In 1902, the singer made her way to London for 
a thankless debut on Jtme 14 in the title r 61 e of Herbert Buiming’s 
Princess Osra, founded on a story by Anthony Hope. Garden was a 
success, the opera was not. Manon and Juliet also were stmg by her 
at the London House. 

Meanwhile had come a triumph in Paris m a new work that was 
to become the talk of the world and be indissolubly linked with the 
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natnp of its chief interpreter. Debussy’s Pelleas et Melisande was 
brought to its world premiere at the Opera-Comique on April 30? 
1902. Maxy Garden, was the choice of both the composer and of 
Carre, though the story persists that pressure was brought to bear 
by Maurice Maeterlinck, whose play Debussy had set, to have 
Georgette Leblanc create the role. Miss Garden in a lecture 
on Debussy delivered in Chicago even went so far as to blame the 
poet for disturbances in or about the theater the night of the premiere. 
No other part, not even that of Thais, which Miss Garden after- 
wards made peculiarly her own, became more completely identified 
with her. Much written about at the time was her luxuriant golden 
hair which fell to her knees and of which she made such seductive use 
in the tower scene. There were those who said she had sent scouts 
through much of France, principally to Brittany, to look for a 
peasant with such hair and, when it finally was found, to have 
bought it off the head of a Bretonne girl for Ij 5 o® francs. 

On Nov. 23, 1903, Miss Garden created the title role in Leroux s 
1m Reine Fiammette, afterwards sung by Geraldine Farrar at the 
Metropolitan. Other titular roles created by her, with their dates, in 
this period, included those of Saint-Saens’ HBhne, at Monte Carlo, 
Feb. r8, 1904; Massenet’s Chfruhin, composed especially for her, at 
Monte Carlo, Feb. 14, 1905; Erlanger’s Aphrodite, at the Paris Opera- 
Comique, March 26, 1906. She also sang the tide rdle in a revival of 
Massenet’s Sapho at the Opera. 

Much heralded by Hammerstein, Miss Garden’s American debut 
was made as Thais in the American premiere of Massenet’s opera 
at the Manhattan Opera House. The date was Nov. 25, 1907' With 
Miss Garden was the incomparable Maurice Renaud as Athanael. 
Cleofonte Campanini conducted. Miss Garden’s success was in- 
stantaneous, though her singing was criticized, then, as later. The 
New York Globe said: 
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“Her singing was a Mndrance rather dian an aid. The voice itself 
is pleasant enough. It was free, rich and of individual timbre but 
it seemed to have been badly trained and sounded somewhat worn. 
And yet, through a medium of imperfect singing that natural beauty 
of the voice did shine forth. Miss Garden was less impressive last 
evening as an actress or as a singer than as a remarkably potent and 
influential personality.” 

The New York Tribune: 

“Miss Garden’s triumphant entrance . . .cannot be said to have been 
won by her singing, for in truth her voice had litde charm last night 
and her manner of using it, less.” 

The soprano’s second revelation was Louise, on. Jan. 3, 1908, when 
she had Charles Dalmores as Julien, Clothilde Bressler-Gianoli as 
the Mother, Charles Gilibert as the Father and Alice Zcppilli as 
Irma. Campanini conducted. This again was an American premiere. 

Feb. 19, 1908, was the date of the first American performance of 
PellSas et Melisande, with Miss Garden, of course, as Melisande. 
Jean P6rier made his American debut as Pell6as, Hector Dufranne 
appeared as Golaud, Jeanne Gerville-R^ache as Genevieve, Vittorio 
Arimondi as Arkel, Miss Siegrist as Yniold and Armand Crabbe as 
the Physician. Campanini conducted. Divergent as were the views 
on the opera itself. Miss Garden’s success was almost unqualified. 
Philip Hale, the noted Boston critic, who went to New York for 
the performance, wrote: “Her voice was an instrument of emotion. 
Her speech was exquisite music.” In MusiCid Atnericu we read: Miss 
Garden was a vision of loveliness. . . . She realized the strange elf-like 
being with a vividness that was startling. Her vocal shortcomings 
were less in evidence than in the other roles she has sung here, most 
of the music consisting of fragmentary, declamatory passages. These 
she sang with convincing significance of expression.” 

The now greatly admired singer’s second season opened with 
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Thau on Nov. ii, 1908. On Nov. 27 she sang, for the first time in 
America, Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre Dame. She was the first 
woman to appear in the part, written for tenor. It is related of Miss 
Garden that she implored the composer to permit her to sing the 
role in Paris and that he forbade her to do so while he lived. But the 
long arm of Massenet did not extend from Paris to New York’s 
West Thirty-fourth Street! Whatever the composer’s scruples about 
having a woman for his juggler, Miss Garden’s Jean was one of her 
happiest creations. With her were Maurice Renaud as Boniface, the 
cook, which role he had created in the world premise of the opera 
in Monte Carlo on Feb. 18, 1902; Hector Dufranne as The Prior, 
and Louis Vallez, Andrea de Segurola, M. Vieuille and Armand 
Crabbe. Le Jongleur was sung seven times that season and five the 
next. At one of the latter, the tide role was sung, with Miss Garden’s 
consent, by David Devries (Feb. 26, 1910). But, significandy or not, 
never again. 

Jan. 28, 1909, brought the event which gave Miss Garden more 
publicity than any other five of her creations. This was the return 
of Strauss’s Salome. Miss Garden had been working on the r 61 e for 
some time and in order to relieve her of some of the strain. Hammer- 
stein announced that Lina Cavalieri would sing Thais. This an- 
nouncement brought exhibitions of what the opera world knows as 
“temperament.” Threatened with the resignation of his American 
star, Hammerstein cancelled the announcement concerning Cava- 
lieri and billed Miss Garden once more as the Alexandrian courtesan. 

Sdome was simg at the Manhattan for the first time on Jan. 28, 
and was given ten times between then and the end of the season. 
To say that it was a sensation is to put it mildly. Miss Garden her- 
self danced the Dance of the Seven Veils, instead of relegating it to 
a ballerina as Olive Fremstad had done at the Metropolitan, and 
one of the reviews pronounced the dance the outstanding feature of 
the evening. Vocally, the role was rather trying for Miss Garden’s 
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equipment, and another artist who has appeared as Salome told the 
writer that Miss Garden frequently altered entire phrases to conform 
to her needs. Few were sufficiently familiar with the score in that 
day to know or care. As neither Miss Garden nor any of her asso- 
ciates at the Manhattan Opera had come prepared to sing in German, 
the opera was given in French. In association with Miss Garden as 
Salome were Charles Dalmores as Herod, Hector Dufranne as 
Jokanaan, and Augusta Doria as Herodias. 

The following autumn, on her return from abroad, the always 
quoteworthy Miss Garden announced that she was “madly in love” 
and that that was why she had grown so thin. She did not disclose 
the name of the man and this may have given rise to the rumor from 
which resulted columns of affirmation and denial of details that need 
not be repeated here. Of more consequence was the circumstance 
that during her absence in Europe she had appeared in the title role 
at the Grand Opera in Paris in 1909 of Fevrier’s Monna Vanna, 
which she afterwards sang in this country with the Chicago com- 
pany. In Brussels, she had added Gounod’s Marguerite to her reper- 
toire and had sung Ophelia in Thomas’s Hamlet at tlie Paris Opera. 
Her Marguerite, not one of her most successful parts, was heard in 
New York with both the Hammerstein and the Chicago organi- 
zations. 

Miss Garden’s first new characterization at the Manhattan during 
the season of 1909-1910, was the title-role in Massenet’s Sapho, a 
musically feeble setting of Daudet’s novel of the same name. An- 
other inferior Massenet work put on for Miss Garden was GrisSlidis, 
a lyric version of the story of Patient Griselda. 

The foregoing represent Miss Garden’s contributions to America’s 
array of operatic novelties, up to the close of the Hammerstein 
regime. When Hammerstein sold his rights to the directors of the 
Metropolitan, many of the artists remained with the newly incor- 
porated Chicago-Philadelphia Company, which divided its season 
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between the two cities. Miss Garden’s Chicago debut was made 
as Melisande on Nov. 5, 1910. Louise was given its introductory- 
performance three days later. ScHome was announced, but a storm of 
protest arose and the chief of police returned a verdict of “no.” Miss 
Garden was not denied her say, which was that she “would never 
sing in Chicago again.” But she made an exception for the following 
evening, when she ap{)eared in Thens with Renaud and Dalmores. 
Other and many exceptions proved the rule thereafter. 

The Chicago-Philadelphia company, which had not awakened 
burning enthusiasms in the Quaker City, paid its first of a series of 
visits to the Metropolitan Opera House on Jan. 24, 1911, when Thais 
was given for the first time there. Most of the repertoire duplicated 
that of the Manhattan seasons; but on Feb. 28, New York heard its 
first performance of Victor Herbert’s Natoma, which had been ac- 
corded its world premiere in Philadelphia three nights previously. 
Miss Garden gave a notable performance of a role utterly different 
in type from any she had previously attempted, that of an American 
Indian girl. The opera was not of musical importance, however, and 
speedily disappeared. Musical America said of Miss Garden: “Mary 
Garden has done few things better than Natoma. It seemed difficult 
to believe that this was the same artist who had succeeded in por- 
traying such antipodal personages as Melisande, Louise and Thais.” 

In Philadelphia on Nov. 2, 1911, Mary Garden sang Carmen 
for the first time in her career. With her were Dalmores as Don 
Jos 4 Dufranne as Escamillo, and Alice Zeppilli as Micaela. New 
York heard her, supported by the same cast, at the opening per- 
formance of the company’s new series at the Metropolitan, on Feb. 
13, 1912. 

Miss Garden’s single new role during the season of 1912-1913, was 
La Belle Dulcin£e in Massenet’s Don Qtdehotte, Interest was focused 
on Vanni-Marcoux’s remarkable impersonation of Cervantes’s Don, 
as it was a decade later at the Metropolitan on the even more 
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memorable embodiment o£ the character by Chaliapin. In Boston 
on Dec. 5, 1913, Miss Garden and Vanni-Marcoux gave the first 
American performance of Fevrier’s Monna Vanna, founded on 
Maeterlinck s drama of the same name. New York heard the work 
sung by Miss Garden, Muratore and Vanni-Marcoux on Feb. 17, 
1914. Campanini conducted. This was Muratore’s first appearance 
in New York. 

Reviewing the Monna Vanna premiere for the New York Globe 
of Feb. 18, 1914, Pitts Sanborn wrote: 

“Not even as Melisande has Miss Garden, in my opinion, risen to 
the artistic height of her Monna Vanna. There is a profile portrait 
of a lady, often attributed to Verrocchio, that I fancy Miss Garden 
must have had in mind when composing her Vanna of the first act. 
Miss Garden insists, for one thing, on giving her profile to the audi- 
ence all through this act, and the expression of innate reserve is the 
same. Miss Garden does — or seems to do — ^very litde in this act, but 
she gets to perfection the effect of making a secret of her soul. The 
intensity, the passion, is in the stillness, and is not that, too, the effect 
of the Verrocchio portrait.? 

“It has been said in Boston that Miss Garden’s conception of the 
second act contradicts her conception of the first. This contention 
seems absolutely to miss the point of Monna Vanna’s character. In 
the tent Miss Garden makes her, with the exchange of memories, 
the girl she has in fact always remained. Her spontaneity is wholly 
natural. Her kiss is no betrayal, no adulterous sharing, because it 
comes partly from pure gratitude and partly from a kind of love 
which, so far as her own experience teaches her, is not wifely. 

“The way she subdues her shudder at the contact when Prinzivalle 
first touches her, her humble promptness to go to the couch, her 
trance-like, anaesthetized willingness for anything that she must suffer 
and respond to, and then the release and the childHke abandonment 
to the good she finds and to the old playmate who for her becomes 
at once what he used to be, all these are portrayed with a sureness 
and finesse rarely seen on the stage. Her ‘Tu n’es pas revenu’ is 
something never to be forgotten. 
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“Pictorially, in her flaming robe and filmy blue veil, the Monna 
Vanna of the second act suggested a type into which the Judith of 
Holofernes fame was developed in the art of the Renaissance. There is 
the same suggestion of stealth — as in the wonderful sidewise advance 
of the entrance— and of self-sacrificial beauty of the flesh.” 

The following winter Miss Garden and Vanni-Marcoux set Bos- 
ton by the ears with some highly realistic acting in the second act 
of Tosca. They also appeared in the work in Chicago, Miss Garden 
singing her role in French, the remainder of the cast in Italian. The 
same winter, the diva had a trial of prestige with Titta Ruffo, who 
was to appear as Athanael to her Thais. As Edward Moore has told 
the story * Ruffo jauntily remarked that, from then on, the baritone 
and not the soprano was to be the center of interest in Massenet’s 
opera and the remark was repeated to Miss Garden. When the night 
of the performance arrived, the baritone, having the first act and 
half the second to himself, made a sonorous success; but once 
Thais took possession of the opera, Miss Garden outdid herself to 
put Athanael in his place. During the season of 1915-16, when the 
company became the Chicago Opera Association, Miss Garden 
elected to remain in France, interesting herself in war work and 
making occasional appearances in opera in Paris. She was not on 
the list of singers the following season, but returned about Christ- 
mas time and made her reappearance in Thais on New Year’s Eve. 

The season of 1918-1919 had at least one novelty for Miss Garden 
and a world-premiere at that. Fevrier’s Gismonda, a setting of the 
play Sardou wrote for Sarah Bernhardt, was sung for the first time 
anywhere on Jan. 14, 1919, without making any lasting impression, 
though the composer came from France for the occasion. Miss Gar- 
den sang the title-role, and Charles Fontaine, who had been heard 
in leading roles at the Paris Opera, was Almerio. The work opened 
the New York season of the company on Jan. 26. Miss Garden also 
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endeavored to galvanize Massenet’s Cleopdtre, in which Maria Kous- 
nietzoff had appeared some years previously, but without success. 
Neither Chicago, nor New York, where she again sang it, responded 
with anything resembling enthusiasm. 

Writing of Miss Garden’s first disclosure in New York of her 
vermilion Fiora in Montemezzi’s JJAmore dei Tre Re (Jan. 26, 
1920), the performance that re-introduced Edward Johnson to Man- 
hattan, Herbert F. Peyser dealt in superlatives unusual for him. His 
review in Musical America spoke of this as: “An impersonation of 
such flaming splendor, ruthless potency of emotion and consumingly 
creative imagination as to have its equal only in four or five char- 
acterizations of modem operatic history.” 

To quote this review further: 

“It will provoke storms of criticism, this embodiment, and violence 
of dissent. It may be attacked with some show of validity but it can 
and will be stoudy defended. 

“Briefly, Miss Garden envisages the woman of BencUi’s fancy as a 
creature of unbridled passion, defiant of all that would thwart her 
in the consummation of her erotic purpose. A scarlet woman, if you 
will, contemptuous of any barrier raising itself between her and her 
paramour! By the side of this interpretation the antipodal Fiora de- 
lineated by the exquisite Lucrezia Bori was as a lily to a poppy. 
Frankness of expression and startling psychological grasp, given Miss 
Garden^s premises, could hardly have been more astounding and 
breath-taking than what was shown in the second act last Monday. 
What may have been construed as inconsistency when separately 
considered was vindicated when taken in co-ordination with the basic 
conception designed by the artist. 

“Sensibilities may have been shocked by the fullness of this Flora’s 
self-abandonment, the ecstasy of sensualism, the swooning indication 
of satiety. Certainly the death scene has never been set forth with such 
unutterably awful strength of realism — ^so fearful, indeed, that the 
beholder might well have relieved overwrought nerves by an actual 
outcry. But the beauty of all this power, the power of this beauty! 
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For beauty consecrated every moment. Miss Garden has never, so 
far as the writer recalls, achieved anything comparable with respect 
to sheer plasticity. On the rampart in the second act, in brick-colored, 
clinging raiment like a rare tapestry, a coronet on her head, she sug- 
gested a Byzantine Madonna. The music, to a considerable extent, 
suits her voice. Like Lilli Lehmann in Wagner she imbues herself 
so wholly with the passion of the scene that the musical utterance 
commends itself readily to her, and she surmounts vocal obstacles 
that would ordinarily impede her. Her voice had a kind of radiant 
beauty in the climaxes of the second act.” 

The death of Cleofonte Campanini on Dec. 19, 1919, left vacant 
the post of director of the Chicago Opera Association. So it came 
about that on Jan. 14, 1921, Miss Garden was elected general direc- 
tor of the Chicago Opera Association. Straightway it was made 
known that she preferred to be spoken of as the “directa.” The 
affairs of the company had been in none too satisfactory shape and 
at the time Miss Garden took charge, the deficit for the year had 
amounted to $350,000. Miss Garden, it was announced, would do- 
nate her services as general manager and accept a cachet only for 
her appearances as a singer in the company. There was considerable 
unquiet among the singers, and Muratore, the French tenor, left in 
the middle of the season. According to one chronicler, this was “the 
most exciting season of the Chicago Opera, as it was also the most 
expensive.” The total deficit mounted to $1,100,000. Miss Garden, 
after many trials, resigned as “directa” on the return of the company 
from a western tour, and Samuel Insull, the president of the or- 
ganization, stated that in his opinion “she had acted in a very gen- 
tlemanly manner.” When, the following season, the company was 
reorganized as the Chicago Civic Opera Company, Miss Garden 
was merely a member. During her consulship, she returned Sdome 
to the repertoire and appeared in it twice in Chicago and also in 
New York. 
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On Dec. 15, 1925, Miss Garden sang Charlotte for the first time 
at a revival of Massenet’s Werther in Chicago. A fortnight later, on 
Dec. 31, 1925, she had her last outstanding personal success in the 
American premiere of Alfano’s Resurrection, fashioned after Tol- 
stoi’s novel. Her Katiusha in this work was considered a distinct 
contribution, dramatically, and such music as she had to sing was said 
to have been well sung. On Dec. 10, 1930, Miss Garden created her 
last role with the Chicago Opera, the title role in Camille, an opera 
composed by an American, Hamilton Forrest. Her final appearance 
in opera is said to have been an outdoor performance of Carmen. 

Miss Garden’s place in the hierarchy of singers remains one 
unique and not easily classified. During the best years of her career 
she was praised chiefly for her acting and criticized liberally for 
her singing. In the estimation of this writer she was a much better 
singer than she usually got credit for being, and often she could 
have sung much better than she did if she had approached a per- 
formance with the will to do so. Histrionically, she was infalhbly 
pictorial, sometimes devastatingly so, sometimes with an excess of 
pose. Again, her work was disturbingly irregular. Any one who saw 
her in the same roles at intervals of several years, especially in those 
she had done so often as to have them become a matter of routine, must 
have noted the wide divergences between her best and her more 
commonplace performances of the same part — ^her Carmen as an 
instance. Her Melisande, in its early years particularly, stood alone. 
In Thais she could be glamorously convincing or she could atti- 
tudinize the evening long. Her Louise was hectic and tame by turns. 
Her Jean, the Juggler, at its best was enthralling. Of Marguerite and 
some other traditional parts, it is enough to say they were for others, 
not for her. Out of these contradictions arose an imperious some- 
thing to dwarf them all. Mary Garden was Mary Garden. 
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TARDY, THE TENORS 

Riccardo Martin — Uoyd D'Aubigne—Paul Althouse — Orville Har- 
raid — Charles Hac\ett — Mario Chamlee — Frederick Jagel, Richard 
Croo\s and Others 

T he American tenor was late in making his bow at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. His soprano and contralto sisters, his 
bass and baritone brothers were well'established in that august 
emporium of vocal wares before he began warming up in the 
wings. Riccardo Martin was the first of the line to achieve emi- 
nence and he did not make his Metropolitan advent until 1907. 
Before Martin, however, came LLOYD D’AUBIGNE, a Virginian 
whose real name was Thomas Lloyd Dabney and who was widely 
known as Tom Dabney. His father was an author of some repute. 
D’Aubigne made his debut at the Metropolitan in the supplemen- 
tary season given by Grau in 1895, appearing on April 22 as David 
in an Italian performance of Meistersinger. Edouard de Reszke sang 
Sachs; Jean de Reszke, Walter; Emma Eames, Eva; Pol Plangon, 
Pogner; Carbone, Beckmesser; and Campanari, Kothner. Manci- 
nelK conducted. On Feb. 10 of the next regular season (1895-96) 
dAubigne reappeared as David, with many of the same singers, 
but with Seidl conducting. He was again the David on Nov. 18, 
1896, when David Bispham sang Beckmesser in the illustrious com- 
pany of the de Reszkes and Eames. He also appeared as Walther 
von der Vogelweide in a singing of Tannhduser in French, with 
Eames as Elisabeth, on Nov. 20 of that year; and sang the voice of 

the Young Sailor in Tristan und Isolde on Jan. 15, 1897. In conse- 

378 
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quence of the illness of Cremonini, he substituted as Faust in a per- 
formance of the Gounod work in which Calve sang Marguerite, 
Lassalle, Valentin; and Edouard de Reszke, Mephistopheles, on Jan. 
16, 1897. Later he was one of the tenors of the Savage English Grand 
Opera Company, which appeared at the Metropolitan from Oct. i 
to Dec. 15, 1900. For some years before his death he taught singing 
near Paris. 


RICCARDO MARTIN 

If first intentions had not given place to other and more imme- 
diately rewarding ambitions, Riccardo Martin might eventually 
have been a composer of operas rather than a singer of them. Born 
in Hopkinsville, Ky., Nov. 18, 1879, Martin studied the art of writ- 
ing music with Edward MacDowell at Columbia University for 
four years. Some songs and choruses are among the fruits of these 
early endeavors. He also took violin lessons. 

But song was the thing. Martin went to Paris where he studied 
with Escalais and Sbriglia, and from there to Florence for the wis- 
dom of Lombardi. In 1904 he made his debut as Faust in the 
Th^tre de la Renaissance at Nantes, France. He next sang in 
Verona and Milan. As Canio he made his American debut at the 
French Opera House in New Orleans during the season of 190607, 
subsequently touring the country with Henry Russell’s San Carlo 
Company, of which Nordica, Nielsen, Constantino and de Segurola 
were members. In 1907 he was engaged by Conried for the Metro- 
politan and made his debut there as Faust in the performance of 
Boito’s Mefistofele, on Nov. 20, 1907, which introduced Feodor 
Chaliapin to America. Others in the cast were Farrar, Rappold and 
Jacoby. 

Thereafter, Martin sang many of the leading roles of the French 
and Italian repertory. He was the Cavaradossi of the performance of 
Tosca in which Emma Eames said good-bye to opera. He was Cava- 
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xadossi also to the Toscas o£ Fremstad and Farrar. Manrico and 
Pinkerton, Radames and Rodolfo were among his other parts. He 
was a soloist, with Destinn, Homer and Witherspoon, in Toscanini’s 
Good Friday performance of Verdi’s Requiem, March p? ipop. He 
became one of the maiastays of the series of American operas 
mounted by Gatti-Casazza. First came the role of lolan in the 
premiere of Converse’s Pipe of Desire, March i8, 1909; then Quintus 
in Parker’s Mona, March 14, 1912, followed by Christian in the 
Damrosch Cyrano, Feb. 27, 1913. 

Pinkerton served to introduce the American tenor to Covent 
Garden on May 27, 1910 and he was reengaged for the Coronation 
season there in 1911. After his departure from the Metropolitan, 
Martin sang with the Boston National Opera Company, directed by 
Max Rabinoff, in 1916-17, and in 1920 became one of the leading 
tenors of the Chicago Civic Opera, remaining with that organiza- 
tion three seasons. When the Chicago company revived Sdome in 
New York on Feb. 4, 1922, he sang Herod, with Mary Garden in 
the name part. 

PAUL ALTHOUSE 

When Paul Althouse made his debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in the season of 1912-13, he did so as an exception to the 
then prevailing rule that Americans entrusted with leading rdles 
were all singers of some European experience. He was heard for 
the first time as Dmitri in the American premiere of Boris Godou- 
no^, March 19, 1913. Bom in Reading, Pa., on Dec. 2, 1889, Alt- 
house began the study of singing in his native city, later going to 
Perley Duim Aldrich in Philadelphia and then to Oscar Saenger 
and Percy Rector Stephens in New York. He began his operatic 
career as a lyric tenor of the more robust Italian type but his vocal 
equipment and apparently his sympathies led him later to the 
weightier pages of Wagner. After an absence of several years, he 
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made what may be termed his second Metropolitan d&ut as a 
Wagnerian, singing Siegmund on Feb. 3, 1934. On March 16 he 
sang Tristan, the first American to assume that rdle at the Metro- 
politan. Thereafter Walther was the part in which he was heard 
most frequently. During his earlier years at the Metropolitan, Alt- 
house was called on to sing in the premieres of several American 
works, creating the roles of the Duke in Herbert’s Madeleine, Jan. 4, 
1917; King Richard in deKoven’s Canterbury Pilgrims, March 8, 
1917; Lionel in Cadman’s Shanewis, March 23, 1918; and Stephen 
in BreU’s The Legend, March 12, 1919. He was Count de Neipperg 
its world premiere was achieved by Giordano’s Mme. Sans-Gene. 
He has sung in opera in Berlin, Stockholm and Stuttgart, his roles 
abroad being Canio and Turridu. He has appeared also with the 
Chicago Civic Opera and the Philadelphia Civic Opera. 

ORVILLE HARROLD 

From “The Pumphouse Gang,” specializing in barroom singing, 
to the stage of the Metropolitan was the progress of Orville Harrold 
in a career that has had no parallel among American tenors. He 
was born in Muncie, Ind., in 1878 and spent part of his youth in 
Lyons and Newton, Kansas. He began singing with a group of 
boys who met in the cellar of a pumphouse and found saloons the 
most convenient auditoriums in which to dispense their particular 
variety of “close harmony.” When the Harrold family returned to 
Indiana, Orville joined a church choir. Mme. Schumann-Heink is 
said to have heard him and to have encouraged him to study. He 
went to New York and was given a part in a musical show. For 
five years he was in vaudeville. 

While singing at the old Victoria Theatre he was heard by 
Oscar Hammerstein. That astute impresario decided that Harrold 
had a voice for opera and turned him over to Oscar Saenger. As 
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soon as he knew a role or two, Hammerstein brought him out at the 
Manhattan Opera House, his debut being made as Canio in Pagliacci. 
The next week he sang the Duke in Rigoletto, with Luisa Tetrazzini 
appearing as Gilda. The following season, after further study in 
Paris, he made his London debut as Arnold in William Tell. When 
Hammerstein’s London venture failed, he returned to vaudeville, 
with some further appearances in opera with the Ravinia and 
Century companies. 

In 1919, Giulio Gatti-Casazza engaged Harrold for the Metro- 
politan. On Nov. 22 of that year he made his debut at that house in 
a revival of La Juive with Caruso and Ponselle. Two days later he 
sang Dmitri in Boris Godouno-ff. Outstanding among his achieve- 
ments was his embodiment of Parsifal in the English production 
of that work on Feb. 19, 1920. He created the role of Meiamoun in 
the premiere of Hadley’s Cleopatrds Night (Jan. 31, 1920), and 
sang Juhen when the Metropolitan mounted Louise, with Farrar in 
the name part (Jan. 15, 1921). He was cast as Paul in Die Tote Stadt 
when Maria Jeritza made her entry in Korngold’s opera, Nov. 19, 
1921; and was the Dmitri when Chaliapin sang his first American 
Boris, Dec. 9, 1921. He was the Czar in the American premiere of 
Snegourotch\a, Jan. 23, 1922. Faust, Rodolfo, Turridu and Lohen- 
grin were among his other roles. After his departure from the 
Gattian fold, Harrold returned once more to vaudeville and light 
opera. He died at Darien, Corm., on Oct. 23, 1933. 


CHARLES HACKETT 

New York and Chicago inherited the operatic gifts of Charles 
Hackett after they had been formed and exercised in Europe. He 
was born in Worcester, Mass., on Nov. 4, 1889, and studied with 
Arthur J. Hubbard in Boston and Vincenzo Lombardi in Florence. 
At nineteen he made a public appearance with Nordica. As Carlo 
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Hackett, his operatic debut was made at Pavia, Italy, on Jan. 6, 
1915, in Mefisiofele. Still identified as Carlo Hackett, he made his 
Metropolitan Opera debut in New York as Almaviva in The Barber 
of Seville on Jan. 31, 1919. In three seasons at the Metropolitan his 
roles included des Grieux, Wilhelm Meister, Rodolfo, and Cavara- 
dossi, among others. In 1923 he jorned the Chicago Civic Opera, 
making his entry in Romeo et Juliette, with Edith Mason cast as 
Juliet to his Romeo. He continued there during the life of this 
company, singing French and Italian roles. He was concerned in 
the American novelty of the 1926-27 season, Cadman’s A Witch of 
Salem. Hackett also has made operatic appearances at Ravinia Park 
and in Los Angeles. Abroad, he has sung at the Costanzi, Rome; 
Covent Garden, London; the Municipal Opera, Montevideo; the 
Rio de Janeiro Opera; the Paris Opera and the Paris Op&a Comique; 
the Real, Madrid, and the Liceo, Barcelona. He returned to the Metro- 
politan as Romeo on Feb. 3, 1934. 

MARIO CHAMLEE 

One year after he had completed his war service with the 77th 
Division in France, Mario Chamlee emerged on the stage of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He was bom in Los Angeles in 1892, 
attended the University of California and had sung Edgardo in a 
performance of Lucia in his native city in 1916 before embarking 
upon his mili tary service. When he returned from the A.E.F., his 
talents were brought to the attention of Antonio Scotti and he made 
two tours with Scotti’s company, singing the tenor roles in Tosca, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and UOracolo. This led to his engagement at 
the Metropolitan, where he made his debut as Cavaradossi on Nov. 
22, 1920, with Farrar as Tosca and Scotti as Scarpia. At the Metro- 
politan he was called upon to do what he could for the thankless 
role of Christian Brehm in Weiss’s feeble opera, The Polish Jew, 
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given in English on March 9, 1921, with Chief Caupolican in the 
title role. Lucia, ^goletto, Madama Butterfly, Baust, Mefistofele, 
Barber of Seville, Boheme, Manon, Mignon, Traviata, Gioconda, 
JJAfricana, Tales of Hoffman and Anima Allegra were among the 
operas in which he sang at the MetropoUtan. He added substan- 
tially to this repertoire at Ravinia, St. Louis, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, Abroad he has sung at the Deutsches Theater, Prague; 
Volksoper, Vienna; Grand Opera and Opera Comique, Paris; La 
Monnaie, Brussels; and in Liege, Lille and Bordeaux. His debut 
at La Monnaie on Oct. 24, 1929, in Marouf was followed by fourteen 
special performances of this work. He returned to the MetropoHtan 
to sing in the English performances of Bartered Bride in the Spring 
of 1936. 


FREDERICK JAGEL 

Something of a record for a continuing engagement has been set 
for tenors at the Metropolitan by Frederick Jagel, for whom the 
season of 1936-37 represents his tenth consecutive year at this house. 
He was born in Brooklyn in 1897, son of Frederick William Jagel, 
who conducted a restaurant business at Coney Island. Young Jagel 
entered the world of music via the church choir. Portanova in New 
York and Cataldi in Milan were his singing teachers. After making 
his debut in La Boheme at Livorno, in 1924, he continued to sing in 
Italy for four years, appearing in Turin, Milan, Alessandria, Rome, 
Ravenna, Taranto and other cities. He also sang at The Hague and 
Rotterdam in 1926-27 and at Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro in 
1928. His debut at the Metropolitan was made on Nov. 8, 1927, as 
Radames in Atda. He sang Gritzko in the first American perform- 
ance of Moussorgsky’s The Fair at Sorochintzhy , in the Tcherepnine 
version, on Nov. 29, 1930. He was Muscar in the American premiere 
of La Notte di Zormma on Dec. 2, 1931, and created the part of 
Etienne in Seymour’s In the Pasha’s Garden, Jan. 24, 1935. Pinker- 
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ton, Faust, the Duke, Pollio, Manrico, Alfredo, Rodolfo, Cavaradossi 
— these are but some of the roles in which he has followed his first 
American success as Radames. Jagel also has sung with the Chicago 
Civic and Ravinia companies and with the Cincinnati Symphony in 
its production of Meistersinger. In 1936, he created for America the 
tenor role in Rocca’s The Dyhbu\, first given in Detroit on May 5 
and later in Chicago and New York. 


RICHARD CROOKS 

Although he began making public appearances when he was 
twelve years old, Richard Crooks (born, Trenton, N. J.) was a weU- 
established concert artist before he turned to opera. He studied with 
Sydney H. Bourne and later with Frank LaForge. During the war 
he saw service with the 126th Aero Squadron. He first appeared in 
opera as Cavaradossi ha Tosca at the Hamburg Opera in 1927. 
Subsequently he sang at the Berlin State Opera. Cavaradossi was 
again the r 61 e of his debut with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany on Thanksgiving Night, 1930, with Bianca Saroya and Chief 
Caupohcan in the cast and Goossens conducting. On Feb. 25, 1933, 
he made his entry at the Metropolitan as des Grieux in a perform- 
ance of Manon that presented Lucrezia Bori in the tide role and 
Giuseppe de Luca as Lescaut. His singing of he Rive in this opera 
has been much admired. He has sung the tenor roles of Unda di 
Chamounix, La Traviata, Faust and Madama Butterfly. 

The Voice of the Sailor in one of the Toscanini performances of 
Tristan und Isolde introduced LAMBERT MURPHY to Metropolitan 
audiences on Nov. 17, 191!. He continued there for five years. Born 
in Springfield, Mass., April 15, 1885, Murphy graduated from Har- 
vard University before turning to music professionally- At the 
Metropolitan, he created the r 61 e of Caradoc in the premise of 
Parker’s Mona, sang the Erster Priester in Die Zauberfldte and Froh 
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in Das Rheingold, among other secondary parts. Another American 
tenor engaged for minor roles, GLENN HALL, also sang Froh in this 
period. ROBERT HARGREAVES, a Cincinnatian by birth and at 
one time with the Bostonians, had the part o£ Alvise in the American 
premiere of Le Donne Curiose on Jan. 3, 1912. In Seattle he created 
the role of Marcus in Mary Carr Moore’s Narcissa. 

From San Antonio, Texas, came RAFAELO DIAZ, best remem- 
bered for his singing of the exceptionally high music of the Astrologer 
in the Metropolitan’s performances of Le Coq d’Or. After study 
abroad, he began his operatic experience with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. On Jan. 15, 1917, he first appeared at the Metropolitan as Nicias 
in Thais, the title role being sung by Geraldine Farrar and Athanael 
by Clarence Whitehill. Thereafter, besides Le Coq d’Or, he appeared 
in Le frophete, La Boheme, La Traviata, La Juive, Oberon, The 
Barber of Seville and other operas. 

From Minneapolis, where he was bom and where he began his 
musical activity as a choir boy, GEORGE MEADER went to the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to prepare himself for the law. But he also studied 
singing with Anna Schoen-Rcne and it was singing, not the law, 
that he turned to for a career. His operatic debut was made in 
Leipzig in 1910 as the Helmsman in Der Fliegende Hollander. The 
following year he was engaged by the Stuttgart Court opera, where 
he remained until 1919. He made his debut at the Metropolitan in 
Die Tote Stadt on Nov. 19, 1921, along with Maria Jeritza. David in 
Meistersinger and Mime in Rheingold were assigned to him, the 
former being one of his most fortunate parts. He sang Ferrando in 
the Metropolitan’s production of Cod fan T utte on March 24, 1922, 
and was in the casts of Don Quichotte, revived for Chaliapin; Jonny 
Spelt Auf, and the revival of Die Zauberflote on Nov. 6, 1926, in 
which he appeared as Monostatos. In von Supp6’s Bocaccio he ex- 
hibited a gift for comedy that was to take him out of opera and 
into operetta. 
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After having begun his professional career as an actor, RALPH 
ERROLLE pursued vocal studies with the former Metropolitan opera 
bass, Herman Devries, at the Chicago Musical College, and made 
his first operatic appearance in Fra Diavolo in Chicago on May 3, 
1909. After singing with the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
1911-13, and for a time abroad, he made his debut at the Metro- 
politan in New York as Romeo on Nov. 8, 1924, with Bori as Juliet 
and de Luca as Mercutio. Subsequently he was heard in ha ]uive 
and Tales of Ho-ffmann, He created for New York the part of the 
Fisherman in Stravinsky’s he Rossignol on March 7, 1926, and for 
the Metropolitan (though the visiting Chicagoans had produced the 
work earlier) the role of Gonzalve in Ravel’s sardonic UHeure 
Espagnole, Nov. 7, 1926. He sang with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company for three seasons and with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, creating the role of Bogoas in Goossens’s Judith 
when that work was given its American premiere under the com- 
poser’s direction on Dec. 26, 1929, by the first-named of the Phila- 
delphia companies. He was for three seasons tenor and producing 
director of the Cincinnati Opera. 

Music or medicine was the question when CHARLES KULL- 
MANN entered Yale University. A solo capacity with the Yale Glee 
Club decided the issue and thereafter the tenor studied on Juilliard and 
Fontainebleau scholarships as well as privately for an opera career. 
After singing leading roles with Rosing’s American Opera Com- 
pany he went to Berlin. Opportunity was afforded him there to sing 
Pinkerton at the KYoll Opera on Feb. 24, 1931. The next season he 
became a regular member of the Berlin State Opera. In 1934, he 
transferred to the Vienna Staatsoper, with a debut at Covent Garden 
in London the following Spring as the Bandit in Schwanda. His 
Metropolitan entry was effected as Faust on Dec. 20, i935> with Don 
Jose and the Duke subsequently assigned to him. He sang at suc- 
cessive Salzburg festivals, Sir Huon in Oheron and David in Meister-- 
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singer being among his achievements there. Kullmann was born in 

New Haven, Conn., Jan. 13, 1903. 

The sudden illness of another tenor gave JOSEPH BENTONELLI 
(bom Benton, in Oklahoma) an opportunity to sing des Grieux as his 
Metropolitan debut on Jan. 10, 1936. He had sung previously in 
Italy and with the Chicago City Opera Company. Among the operas 
in which he appeared in his first New York season were Gianni 
Schicchi, Madama Butterfly, Lucia and Pagliacci. 

Don Jose and Radames introduced SYDNEY RAYNER to audi- 
ences of the Supplementary Spring season of 1936 at the Metropolitan. 
He had been heard in New York previously in popular opera at the 
Hippodrome. Rayner, who was born in New Orleans in 1895, re- 
turned to the United States in 1930 after having had a particularly 
active career abroad. He made his debut as Rodolfo in Rome and 
thereafter sang in Turin and other Italian cities until 1929, when he 
appeared in Tosca at the Staatsoper in Berlin. On Jan. 27, 1930, he 
made his Paris debut, singing Julien in a performance of Louise at 
the Opera Comique, where he remained for five seasons, appearing 
in Carmen, Werther, Tosca, Manon, Les Contes d’Hoflmann, 
Madama Butterfly and other operas. He has also sung in opera in 
Lyons, Marseilles and Tunis, and with the San Francisco and Los 
Angeles companies. 

Better known as a singer of songs than of opera arias, GEORGE 
HAMLIN, born in Elgin, 111 ., on Sept. 20, 1869, joined the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company in 1911, making his debut on Dec. 13 as Lieut. 
Paul Merrill in Herbert’s Natoma. He remained with the company 
until 1917, singing in The Jewels of the Madonna, Tosca, Madama 
Butterfly and other standard works, as well as in Goldmark’s Cricket 
on the Hearth when it was presented during the 1913-14 season. He 
had the tenor role in the Philadelphia premiere of Parelli’s The 
Lovers' Quarrel in 1912. He died in New York, Jan. 20, 1923. 

As his voice began to promise dividends, FRANCIS MACLEN- 
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NAN abandoned his intention of following in his father’s footsteps in 
the lumber business in Bay City, Mich., where he was bom. He studied 
in New York and in London and joined the Moody-Manners com- 
pany, making his debut in London as Faust. In 1904, he married 
Florence Easton, a fellow member of the English company. They 
sang together with the Savage English Grand Opera Company in 
America, Maclennan appearing as Parsifal, Siegmund, Pinkerton, 
Faust, Taimhauser, and in other parts, all sung in English. In 1907 
he went to Berlin, where he made his debut at the Royal Opera as 
Turridu. Mme. Easton sang with him in many subsequent Berlin 
performances. In London, in 1909, Macleiman created the role of 
Francis in the Ricordi prize opera, Angelus, by Naylor. In 1914 in 
Hamburg he sang Galba in D’Albert’s Die Toten Augen. With the 
outbreak of the World War he returned to this country, as did Mme. 
Easton, and they appeared together for two seasons with the Chicago 
Opera Company before Mme. Easton went to the Metropolitan. 

Born in Athleton, Canada, FORREST LAMONT became a resi- 
dent of the United States when his family moved to Chicopee, Mass. 
After some church choir singing, he went to Italy for study and made 
his operatic debut at the Teatro Adriano, Rome, in Donizetti’s Poliuto 
on May 18, 1914. Opera engagements elsewhere in Italy, in Moscow, 
Vienna and Budapest followed but were curtailed with the begin- 
ning of the World War. In 1916 he joined the Chicago Civic Opera, 
making his d^ut as Rodolfo. He subsequently created the leading 
tenor r 61 es in Hadley’s Azora and Nevin’s A Daughter of the Forest. 
Other premieres in which he appeared included Harling’s A Light 
from Si. Agnes, Patterson’s The Echo, Van Grove’s Music Robber, 
Steams’s Snowbird and Lyford’s Castle Agrazant. He was particu- 
larly successful as Gennaro in The Jewels of the Madonna. In Wag- 
nerian productions, he sang Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Parsifal and 
Siegfried. 
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One of the few American tenors ever to sing Otello in Verdi’s 
opera of that name, CHARLES MARSHALL began his musical ac- 
tivity as a choir boy in Auburn, Me., where he was born in 1887. After 
smdies in Boston under William L. Whitney he went to Italy, where 
he was a pupil of Vannuccini and later of Lombardi. He made his 
debut at the Verdi Theatre in Florence in December, 1906, and for 
seven years thereafter sang in Europe as Carlo Marziale. He made 
his American debut in Philadelphia in 1919 Otello and in De- 
cember of the next year the same role introduced him to Chicago 
as a member of the Civic Opera. New York first heard him in this 
part, with Raisa as Desdemona, on Feb. i, 1921, during one of the 
visits of the Chicago Company. His repertory also included Arnold 
in William Tell, Canio in Pagliacci, Enzo in La Gioconda and other 
heroic parts. He sang The Hermit ixi The Snowbird when Stearns s 
opera was produced on Jan. 13, 1923, in Chicago. 

Singing under the name of Franco Foresta-Hayek, FRANK FOR- 
EST, a native of St. Paul, Minn., made his European debut at La Scala 
in La Boheme in February, 1931. He became a member of the 
Chicago City Opera four years later, after having sung in Turin, 
Parma, Malta, Bari, Venice, Palmero, and other Italian cities. His 
Chicago debut was eflFected as Faust in Mefistofele on Nov. 2, 1935 * 
Among his roles in Chicago was that of Pascoe in the premiere of 
Leginska’s opera, Gale, with John Charles Thomas and Julia Peters. 

Long a favorite in Vienna, where he was dubbed a “zweiter 
Caruso,” ALFRED PICCAVER went to Europe originally on a Met- 
ropolitan Opera School scholarship in 1905. Although he sang for two 
seasons in Chicago, he never appeared at the Metropolitan. His career 
was almost entirely in Austria. Piccaver was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, in 1884, but was brought to this country at the age of 
seven. His opera debut was made in Prague on Sept. 25, 1907, as 
Romeo. Felix Mottl engaged him for ten years at the Royal Opera 
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in Vienna. Pinkerton, Faust, Turridu, the Duke, Cavaradossi and des 
Grieux were typical roles. In post-war Vienna it was said that if a 
full house was imperative, the one sure move was to announce 
Manon with Piccaver and Lotte Lehmann. The tenor’s two seasons 
in Chicago were those of 1923-24 and 1924-25. 



XXV 


TWO SINGERS WHO BECAME 
MANAGERS 

Herbert Witherspoon’ s Career as an Opera Bass — Edward Johnson’s 
Becord as a Tenor, With Reference Also to Ni^i and One Edoardo 
di Giovanni 

As Louise Homer was a minister’s daughter, Herbert Witherspoon 
was a minister’s son. In his case the clergyman was an 
Episcopalian, the Rev. Orlando Witherspoon of Buffalo, sympa- 
thetic to music, as was his wife, Cora Taylor Witherspoon. But a 
good education was their first thought for their son and Herbert 
was graduated from Yale in the class of 1895. In his youth he had 
shown a talent for drawing and there was consideration of an art 
career. But at Yale, where Herbert was soloist with the Glee Club, 
music had become his first interest and he was already so weU ad- 
vanced in his studies when he graduated that the next goal was 
Europe, with the hope of a career beyond. Witherspoon’s vocal in- 
structors, both in America and abroad, included Bubulle, Lamperti, 
Henry J. Wood, Max Treumann, Walter Henry Hall, Capoul, and 
Jacques Bouhy, with Gustav Stoeckel, then head of the Yale Music 
Department, Horatio Parker and Edward MacDowell also having 
had a hand in his musical instruction. 

On returning to America, the young bass sang in a concert per- 
formance of Parsifal (1906) given by the New York Symphony 
under the leadership of Walter Damrosch. Soon thereafter he joined 
the Castle Square Opera Company and made his stage d^ut as 
Ramfis in Atda. He had some operatic appearances in England and 
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toured extensively as a concert artist. With the advent of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitanj Witherspoon was one of the first 
of the Americans engaged for the new regime, joining the company 
in 1908, the same year that Allen Hinckley came into the fold, 
Witherspoon was heard, but not seen, for the first time in the house 
on Nov. 26, 1908, when he was cast as Titurel in a Thanksgiving 
Day performance of Parsifal, conducted by Hertz. He was one of the 
soloists in the Good Friday performance of Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem 
given in 1909 by Toscanini, the others being Emmy Destinn, Louise 
Homer and Riccardo Martin, Destinn the only one not an American. 
In the next season (1909-10) he sang Lodovico in Toscanini’s revival 
of Otello. It was in the performance on Nov. 17 that Leo Slezak 
made his Metropolitan debut as the Moor. Witherspoon was a 
member of the cast for the first American opera given at the 
Metropolitan, Converse’s Pipe of Desire, (March 18, 1910) ; and he 
sang Arth in the premiere of the next of the line. Parker’s Mona, 
two years later (March 14, 1912). 

Witherspoon was engaged backstage as Titurel in the performance 
of Parsifal that brought with it the Metropolitan debut of Clarence 
WhitehiU as Amfortas on Thanksgiving Day, 1909, just one year 
after his own entry. Later he was entrusted with Gurnemanz and 
sang that role in the Parsifal that presented Fremstad’s final Kundry 
at the Metropolitan, April 10, 1914. As King Marke in a Tristan 
performance led by Toscanini (Nov. 17, 1911), King Henry in the 
Lohengrin of Fremstad’s farewell Elsa (April 23, 1914), one of 
the giants in the Rheingold which began the 1914 Ring cycle, Pogner 
in a Tosc anini Meistersinger (March 27, 1914) that presented Frieda 
Hempel’s first Eva, were among other Wagnerian achievements for 
the American basso. In the very different world of Mozart, Wither- 
spoon was the Sarastro of a Magic Flute cast that included Hempel 
as the Queen of the Night, Johanna Gadski as Pamina and Carl 
Jorn as Tamino; and again when Destinn was the Pamina. 
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Leaving the opera in 1910 he devoted himself to concert work 
and to teaching, with festival appearances in this country and in 
England. He was the founder of the American Academy of Teachers 
of Singing and a founder and vice president of the Bohemians in 
Chicago. In 1925 he became president of the Chicago Musical College 
and was appointed artistic director of the Chicago Civic Opera for 
the season of 1930-31. When the Insull crash brought his opera 
plans to a sudden termination after a single season, he reentered 
the educational field as director of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music. He had returned to New York and had just been appointed 
to the vocal faculty of the Juilliard Summer School, when, on 
March 6, 1935, his selection as general manager of the Metropolitan 
in succession to Giulio Gatti-Casazza was made known. The new 
control, however, was given the form of a triumvirate, with Edward 
Ziegler, long Ivlr. Gatti’s right bower, and Edward Johnson, one of 
the leading tenors of the company, as his associates. Johnson, it was 
announced, would be particularly concerned with the experimental 
season planned for the Spring of 1936, as one of a number of moves 
to enlist a new public. The new general manager conducted literally 
hundreds of auditions in pursuance of a plan to have as many compe- 
tent young Americans in the company as was feasible. He was then 
in his sixty-second year, and the labors he undertook imposed a 
heavy strain upon his vitality. He dropped dead in his office at the 
opera house on May 10, as he was completing a final conference 
prior to a scheduled sailing for Europe the next day. 

EDWARD JOHNSON 

The tenor who was called upon to succeed Herbert Witherspoon 
as general manager of the Metropolitan was singing in Detroit when 
his associate was stricken. Acceptance of the post meant almost 
certainly the end of his career as an artist. This extended back to 
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1912 on the grand opera stage, and four years further, if his light 
opera debut in 1908 be included. The season of 1935-36 found him 
daily at his desk and when he went back stage it was no longer to 
don doublet and hose but to confer with members of his technical 
staff. The hope of a final Felleas et Melisande was left unrealized 
because of the illness of Lucrezia Bori, the Melisande. With the 
season’s end, what formerly had been an artist’s holiday was con- 
verted into a scouting expedition over Europe for new talent, Ameri- 
cans not excluded. If the Edward Johnson of ten or twenty years 
earlier could have seen the future in some miraculous crystal, he 
would have scoffed — then tossed off a few more arpeggios and 
another scale! 

Guelph, Ontario, has the boast of being Edward Johnson’s birth- 
place. There he sang as a choir boy when a child and there at the age 
of ten he began piano study. He was a member of a fife and drum 
corps and active in school and church entertainments. When his 
voice changed, he did duty as tenor soloist in the Presbyterian 
Church. From the public schools of Guelph he moved on to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. There he remained but one year, because of the 
manner in which the singing destiny in store for him came knocking 
at his door. In the midst of his freshman studies, he was called upon 
to substitute with a choral organization for a tenor who was un- 
able to appear. Then, on the advice of one of the other soloists, he 
went to New York, intent upon further study and hopeful of a 
church position. Within two weeks of his arrival he was engaged 
as substitute tenor soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
an d later was soloist at the Brick Church. 

On the theatre horizon was a new Viennese operetta. The Waltz 
Dream, with music by Oscar Straus of Chocolate Soldier celebrity. 
The quest for a personable young tenor led to the Brick Church 
and Edward Johnson stepped forth on the stage of the Broadway 
Theatre as Niki. 
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In the New York Evening Post of Jan. 28, 1908, may be read, 

“Enthusiasm ran. riot at the Broadway Theatre last night when 
Edward Johnson had finished singing Love s Roundelay and the 
vast audience — ^the largest ever gathered in the theatre forced the 
new tenor in operetta to* sing the refrain over and over again before 
they would allow Oscar Straus’s A Waltz Dream to continue on its 
course 

“Mr. Johnson’s great success last night was well deserved. His is a 
true tenor voice, the best heard in many years in operetta in this city. 

It is sympathetic and sweet, the high tones being especially good, 
while his use of the mezza voice is delightful. He has a good stage 
presence, and, for a novice— he has never acted before— he was easy 
and natural, and a good lover.” 

The next year he went to Italy, where he studied with Lombardi 
in Florence for two seasons. Now ripe for grand opera, he made his 
debut in the title role of Giordano’s Andrea Chenier at the Teatro 
Verdi in Padua in January, 1912, but not as Edward Johnson. The 
tenor who was to garner acclaim throughout Italy and in Portugal 
and South America in the next half dozen years was Edoardo di 
Giovanni. Florence, Genoa, Ancona, Bergamo, the Costanzi in 
Rome and finally La Scala in Milan were to know him under that 
name. It was at La Scala, in January, 1914, that he created for Italy 
the part of Parsifal in Wagner’s consecrational drama of the Grail. 
The conductor of that Italian premiere was Arturo Toscanini. Di 
Giovanni created the title rdle of Alfano’s TJOmbra di Don Giovanni 
and the principal tenor part in Pizzetti’s Fedra. At the Costanzi, he 
created the leading tenor rdles in Montemezzi’s La Nave, Puccini’s 
11 Tabarro and Gianni Schicchi, and Marinuzzi’s Jacquerie, all of 
which he was to sing later in America. In 1916 he was in South 
America, singing in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Montevideo. The following year found him in Lisbon and Madrid, 
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with new Italian engagements occupying the interval as events 
shaped themselves for his return to America. 

Edoardo di Giovanni vanished from sight in 1919. Edward John- 
son, a somewhat altered and slightly more mature person than the 
youngish man who stepped from the Brick Church into the cast of 
The Waltz Dream, made an auspicious debut with the Chicago 
Opera Association early in the season of 1919-20. The opera was 
Giordano’s Fedora with the new tenor cast as Loris. An American 
soprano, Dorothy Jardon, also appearing for the first time, sang the 
titular part. Mr. Johnson’s singing of the air, “Amor ti vieta,” as 
Edward Moore recalls in his book on the Chicago opera, “stopped 
the show.” * Thereafter for three seasons Johnson was one of the 
mainstays of the Chicago productions, particularly when there were 
Italian novelties to be undertaken. In the Puccini Trittico he sang 
both Luigi of 11 Tabarro and Rinuccio in Gianni Schicchi. When 
Gino Marinuzzi, the company’s star conductor, got around to pro- 
ducing his own Jacquerie (American premise, Nov. 17, 1920), 
Johnson, GalefiE and Yvonne Gall sang the principal parts. The 
New Year’s event of that season in Chicago was the first American 
performance of Erlanger’s Aphrodite, with Johnson as Demetrios 
to sing opposite Mary Garden as Chrysis. 

Before the tenor shifted his allegiance to the Metropolitan in the 
season of 1922-23 he had made his mature gifts well known to the 
public that had dim, or not so dim, recollections of Niki m The 
Wdtz Dream. On Jan. 26, 1920, he was heard with the Chicago 
forces at the Lexiagton Theatre as Avito in L’Amore de Tre Re, a 
role in which he was afterward to be a favorite at the Metropolitan. 
The same engagement disclosed his talents in the Trittico and he 
appeared also in the quickly forgotten Aphrodite. The season of 
1921-22 was Johnson’s last with the Chicagoans. 

Avito then became the role of Johnson’s d^but at the Metropolitan 

• Forty Years of Opera in Chicago, Moore. 
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on Nov. i6j 1922. The change of surroundings brought him into 
singing association with Lucrezia Bori — cast as Fiora, one of her 
most memorable rdles. That association was to continue until man- 
agerial duties removed Johnson from the artist personnel in 1935, 
with Bori’s retirement following at the end of the same operatic 
year. 

A round of more routine parts led to his first appearance on any 
stage as PellSas in the Metropolitan’s surprisingly successful essayal 
of Debussy’s music drama in the season of 1924-25. After the de- 
parture of Mary Garden and others of the former Hammerstein 
company for Chicago, the original flush of interest in PdUas et 
Melisande seemingly had subsided and Miss Garden’s own reversion 
to it as one of the special enticements of the Chicago company’s 
visits caused no such stir as to indicate a growing desire on the part 
of New York’s public for more Debussy in its opera fare. In an- 
nouncing his production for March 21, 1925, Mr. Gatti made it 
known that he had waited until he had singers who possessed the 
necessary physique du rdle. As most of the others of the cast — 
Lucrezia Bori, Melisande; Clarence Whitehill, Golaud; Leon Rothier, 
Arkel; Kathleen Howard, Genevieve; Louise Hunter, Yniold; Paolo 
Ananian, A Physician — had been members of the company for some 
time, the reference seemed to point directly to Johnson. He, as Avito 
and as Romeo, had presented much the appearance that was to be 
desired for Pelleas. 

By no means was there agreement as to the merits of the perform- 
ance, such disparagement as it met in certain quarters being offset by 
high praise in others. This disagreement was not confined to the press. 
But as time passed, and the rather astonishing total of twenty-nine 
performances was recorded for the work, with at least two repre- 
sentations in each of eleven successive seasons, the cast and the 
music-drama became more and more identified, the one with the 
other, in the minds of the subscribers. If Mary Garden’s admirers 
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still stoutly maintained that there had been but one Melisande and 
that one was not Miss Bori, there were many others ready to consider 
this part among the Spanish soprano’s best achievements. No such 
comparisons plagued Johnson. The Pelleas of Jean Perier, the original 
in Paris as well as in New York, was mostly hearsay for Metropolitan 
subscribers. The later Pelleas of Alfred Maguenat with the Chicago 
visitors had left no very positive memories. In consequence, the end 
of a decade in which Pelleas et Melisande had been able to take its 
turn in a repertoire of Wagner, Verdi, Puccini and Gounod, found 
Metropolitan audiences thinking Johnson if they thought Pelleas. 
Lawrence Gilman wrote in the Herald Tribune: 

“Mr. Johnson’s Pelleas is a memorable performance. In no other of 
his roles has he made more telling use of his rare intelligence, his 
insight, his art as a singer and actor. He struck the right balance 
between the gravity, the simplicity, the aloofness and reserve that are 
essential to the character, and the sense of passion under difficult 
restraint. This passion shows itself in the curious tension and sudden 
vehemence which Debussy conveys in his marvelously subtle decla- 
mation — as in that piercing lift of the voice part in Pelleas’s first 
speech about his dying friend, Marcellus, at the words ‘Avant elle si 
je veux’; or as in that most perturbing of all the passages that Pelleas 
has to sing: his soliloquy as he awaits his last interview with Mflisande 
in the park. It was a delight to hear the beautiful voice part, with its 
infinite varieties of nuance so heedfully and so eloquendy delivered 
as they were by Mr. Johnson.” 

The same season that brought Johnson this success as Pelleas, 
thrust him into the “Ridi, Pagliaccio” of Leoncavallo’s thriller, again 
with Bori as a companion. There was also a Faust that was to be 
remembered chiefly for the caricature of Mephistoph^les presented 
by the unpredictable Michael Bohnen, whose highly individual devil 
was neither so much flesh, fish, fowl nor good red herring as it was 
a dramatization of a bolt of gray cloth. 

The season of 1925-26 found Johnson cast for Licinio in the Metro- 
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politan’s venture with Spontini’s century-old La Vestale. The honors 
were for Rosa Ponselle as Giulia, but the tenor labored manfully 
with one of a long series of parts in novelties and revivals that were 
rather thankless, in that they called for dramatic ability beyond the 
rewards they offered in applause-getting song. One such role was 
that of Aethelwold in Taylor’s American opera, The King’s Hench- 
man, first given on Feb. 17, 1927. Another was the titular part of 
Pizzetti’s Fra Gherardo, which had its American premiere on March 
2, 1929. A third was Sadko in the brilliantly mounted, but otherwise 
commonplace representation which the Metropolitan uncurtained 
on Jan. 25, 1930. Mr. Johnson’s treatment of all of these was that of a 
gifted and conscientious artist. But palms were not warmed over 
them on the other side of the footlights as they were when he sang 
Rodolfo for the entrance of Mary Lewis, or for the later advent of 
Grace Moore, or when he appeared as Romeo opposite the Juliet 
of Bori. Also to occupy him was the Don Jos6 who knew best how to 
get along with the Carmen of Maria Jeritza. On Jan. 10, 1930, came 
Dick Johnson in what may as well be styled the Jeritza revival of 
The Girl of the Golden West. 

Taylor’s second opera, Feter Ibhetson, offered the Canadian-born 
tenor a more sympathetic role than that of Aethelwold m.The King's 
Henchman. He extracted every drop of sympathy from it. For the 
first time at an American opera, men and women wept, though one 
seasoned and not easily misled observer remarked that apparently 
the tears were all on the other side of the auditorium. 

Still another American adventure, that of the Merry Mount 
premiere of Feb. 10, 1934, proffered the tenor little opportunity but 
to deck himself out as a cavalier and die like one, the while the 
baritone ranged and raged. Friend though he is of American opera, 
Edward Johnson’s favorite rdle is probably not Sir Gower Lackland. 
But that same physique du r 6 le which caused him to be chosen for 
Pell&s was in good stead for the Stokes-Hanson opera, short-lived 
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as it was. Johnson, one of the acknowledged veterans of the com- 
pany, contrived always to present the appearance of youth. Nor was 
he reluctant to admit that he had been singing a long time. The 
story is told — and vouched for by one of the quartet it concerns — 
that during the caperings of the Bohemians in the last act of a per- 
formance of La Boheme, Johnson turned to his companions — Scotti, 
Didur and Rothier — and murmured something to this effect: 

“Mon Dieu! Do you fellows realize that the four of us make more 
than two centuries!” 

Edward Johnson became a naturalized citizen of the United States 
in 1922. But he has not forgotten that he once played in the fife and 
drum corps of his native Guelph. And in opera, whether as Avito, 
Romeo or Pelleas, he was never recreant to the recollection that Niki 
was a good lover. 



XXVI 

SOME CONTRALTOS 


Eleanora de Cisneros— Florence Wickham — Kathleen Howard— 
Marion Telva— Merle Alcock— Doris Doe— Gladys Swarthout and 
Others 

W HEN a New York girl of twenty summers and a voice ex- 
tending from low G to high C sharp was taken by Jean 
de Reszke to Maurice Grau and engaged by the latter for his com- 
pany at the Metropolitan Opera House, it was said that she was 
the first American singer to make a debut there without training 
abroad. Among contraltos and mezzos, Eleanor Broadfoot, as she 
was then listed on the roster, preceded Louise Homer and Edyth 
Walker at the Metropolitan. She was first heard there at a Sunday 
night concert in January, 1900. After an appearance as Amneris in 
Philadelphia, she made her operatic debut in the New York house 
as Lola in a performance of Cavdleria Rusticana that had Emma 
Calve for Santuzza. She sang only one season for Grau, going abroad 
in 1901 as the wife of Count Francesco de Cisneros, to whom she 
was married in Havana. She then had appearances at sixteen opera 
houses in Italy and appeared in ten roles at the Lisbon opera, among 
them Arsace in Rossini’s Semiramide, no longer the common accom- 
plishment that it was in the first days of American opera singers. In 
1905-06 and again in 1908, she was called upon for important con- 
tributions to the activities of La Scala in Milan, creating the titular 
part in the world premiere of the d’Annunzio-Franchetti opera, La 
Figlia di lorio and being the first, it is said, to impersonate in Italy 

the old Countess in Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame. She was Milan’s 
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first Klytemnestra in the Strauss Ele\tra. At the San Carlo in 
Naples she sang the Princess Eboli, Fides and Ortrud. For five sea- 
sons, beginning in 1903, she was one of the contraltos at Covent 
Garden, with appearances also in Vienna, St. Petersburg, Madrid, 
Barcelona, Paris, Antwerp, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires and Mexico 
City. 

As Mme. de Cisneros, the former Miss Broadfoot in 1906 became 
a member of Oscar Hammerstein’s company at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, singing a diversity of roles, some of which she 
carried over into the activities of the Chicago-Philadelphia company. 
Her first part in Chicago was Amneris, sung on Nov. 3, 1910. She 
was heard as Gertrude when Titta Ruffo sang the title role of Am- 
broise Thomas’s Hamlet during a visit of the Chicagoans to the 
MetropoHtan, Nov. 19, 1912. Laura, La Cieca, Venus, Kundry, Dalila, 
Herodias, Anne Boleyn and Urbano were some of her rdles. Because 
of the exceptional compass of her voice she had sung Briinnhilde. 
After some years of residence in Paris, she died in New York, 
Feb. 3, 1934. 

FLORENCE WICKHAM 

Beaver College, at Beaver, Pa., conferred upon a young girl of 
the town a gold medal for vocal excellence. For Florence Wickham 
that was a beginning. After studying abroad with Lilli Lehmann 
and Franz Emmerich she was accorded a debut as Fid^ at Wies- 
baden. Soon thereafter came an Amneris at Munich. Henry W. 
Savage then engaged Miss Wickham to sing Kundry in his English 
Parsifal. The young mezzo appeared in this part more than fifty 
times during a tour of the United States. After further appearances 
in Germany and at Covent Garden, singing Wagnerian r 61 es, she 
became a member of the Metropolitan in the season of 1909-10, 
effecting her d6but on Nov. 17 as Emilia in the revival of Otello 
which possessed Leo Slezak, Frances Alda, Antonio Scotti and Her- 
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bert Witherspoon in its chief parts. She created the part of the Inn- 
keeper’s Daughter when Kdnigshjnder was given its world premise 
in New York and was concerned, in a secondary capacity, with the 
Metropolitan premieres of Gcrtncmici and ATtanc ct BuTbc-Blcuc. Lia 
Cieca, Laura, Magdalena, Fricka, and Pauline in Pique Dame were 
among other rdles at the Metropolitan. She left grand opera to 
appear as Alan-a-Dale in a revival of deKoven’s Robin Hood, in 
the season of 1912-13. 


ALICE GENTLE 

As A lir e True, a young girl with a rich mezzo-soprano voice at- 
tracted attention in Seatdc, whither she had gone from her birth- 
place, Peoria, 111 . Intent upon a professional career, she went to New 
York and while studying there entered the chorus of Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan Opera Company. Her light was not to be hidden, how- 
ever, and in 1909 she made her debut with this company as Lola. 
Thereafter she appeared as Maddalena, Si^bel, Nicklausse, Emilia, 
Mercedes, Gertrude (Louise) and Myrtale (Tbais), among other 
parts, and when Hammerstein transferred his activities to London, 
sang with his company there. She appeared in several light operas, 
including the Hammerstein production of Hans the Flute 
Player; then, (1917) made her Italian debut at La Scala in Milan. 
Engaged for the Metropolitan, she made her entry there as Prezio- 
silla in the revival of Forza del Destino that brought with it tlie 
debut of Rosa Ponselle, Nov. 15, 1918. She also sang with Miss 
Ponselle in the revival of Oberon in that season, appearing as 
Fatima. She was subsequently with the Chicago Opera Company, 
the Scotti Opera Company, the San Carlo, Ravinia, Havana, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco companies. There are those in New York 
who recall a particularly vivid characterizatipn of Carmen disclosed 
by Miss Gentle in performances on the Bowery. 
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KATHLEEN HOWARD 

After seven years in pre-war Germany, during which time she was 
a member of the opera company at Metz and sang as guest in other 
cities, Kathleen Howard, Canadian by birth, joined the Century 
Opera Company in New York. On the collapse of this company she 
joined the Metropolitan, where she remained for twelve years, singing 
a wide variety of roles and demonstrating unusual versatility. Her 
Metropolitan debut was made as one of the Damen in a hearing of 
The Magic Flute on Nov. 20, 1916. She was cast as Marzellina in 
the next season’s revival of Marriage of Figaro. Magdalene in Meis- 
tersinger, a role she made pecuHarly her own; the Nurse in Boris 
Godounoff, Martha in Faust, Fatima in Marouf, Mrs. Everton in 
Shanewis, Zulma in LTtaliana in Algieri, the Mother in Zaza, 
Filipievna in Eugen Onegin, Marta in Mefistofele, Katharine in The 
Polish Jew, Nancy in Marta, the Countess in Andrea Chenier, 
Nicklausse in The Tales of Hoffmann, Mistress Page in Fdstaff, the 
Grandmother in ha Vida Breve, La Vecchia in Gianni Schicchi, 
Grandmother Buryja in Jemffa, Donna Sacramento in Anima 
Allegra, Annina in Der Rosen\avalier, Bobylicka in Snegourotchkp — 
these give some indication of the service this contralto was able to 
render in the heyday of Giulio Gatti-Casazza. Particularly to be 
remembered was her Genevieve in PelUas et MSlisande. 

MARION TELVA 

One of the most adaptable singers of the Gattian regime at the 
Metropolitan was Marion Telva. Born in St. Louis on Dec, 26, 1897, 
she made her New York debut on Dec. 31, 1920, her rdle being that 
of the Musician who has a single solo to sing in the second act of 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. Lola was one of her relatively early 
parts. Piccarda in the American premiere of Mona Lisa was another. 
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She was admirable as Dame Quickly in the revival of Falstaff which 
precipitated Lawrence Tibbett into stardom and sang with Jeritza 
as Brigitta in Die Todt Stadt, Carmela in The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna, and the Omniscient Shell in The Egyptian Helen. She was 
in the cast of the American premieres of Anima Allegra and 
SnegouTotchha. Wagnerian parts included Brangane, Erda, Fricka, 
Venus, Mary and Magdalena. In Italian opera she sang Laura, 
Suzuki, Amneris and Frederica {Luisa Miller), among other pares. 
When a second attempt was made to acclimate Charpentier’s Louise 
at the Metropolitan on March i, 1930, Miss Telva sang the Mother. 
She was a particularly sympathetic figure as Mrs. Deane in Deems 
Taylor’s Peter Ibbetson. She will be remembered, however, for her 
smooth and appealing singing as Adalgisa in Norma. As sung by the 
two Americans, Miss Ponselle and Miss Telva, the duet, “Mira o 
Norma” became one of the most sought-after pleasures of each 
season in which they appeared together in Bellini’s opera. 

JEANNE GORDON 

Jeanne Gordon, a Canadian contralto married to a citizen of the 
United States, brought to the Metropolitan in 1919 one of the most 
promising new voices of a decade. She was a native of Wallaceburg, 
Ont., and after her marriage sang as a soloist in Detroit churches. 
In 1917, while in New York to see her husband depart for war 
service in France, she decided to make an attempt at stage work 
and sang first at the Rialto theater. This led to an engagement 
with the Creatore Company, her debut being accomplished in Brook- 
lyn on Dec. ii, 1918, as Azucena. Antonio Scotti gave her a place 
in the Scotti Opera Company and she went from it to the Metro- 
politan, Azucena again serving for her d^but on Nov. 22, 1919. She 
remained at the Metropolitan until 1929 when she abandoned the 
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stage. Besides various Italian parts, such as Preziosilla, Laura, 
Amneris, Hua-Qui {UOracolo) and the Princess Eboli when 
Chaliapin appeared as King Philip in Don Carlos, she sang Fatima 
in Oheron and Brangane in the vernacular performances of Tristan 
und Isolde which had Margaret Matzenauer as Isolde. Venus, 
Fricka and Ortrud were other Wagnerian parts. She created the 
role of Mardion in Henry Hadley’s Cleopatra’s Night. 

A long-pressed wish to sing Carmen was granted her on April 4, 
1925, and resulted in one of the most amusing incidents of latter-day 
operatic history at the Metropolitan. Not to be outdone in splendor 
of raiment by any other Carmen, Miss Gordon appeared in the last 
act in an infanta costume of the wire-frame variety that gave her an 
expanse of skirt to suggest a frigate under full sail. When Don Jose 
stabbed her, she fell with her feet toward the audience. The eccen- 
tricities of hoop skirts are well known. This one ballooned upward 
in a manner certainly not called for in the stage directions. Where- 
upon Don Jos 4 otherwise Armand Tokatyan — ^he who had just 
stabbed his inamorata and stood there gasping, knife in hand — ^went 
quickly to the rescue. Dropping down beside the prostrate figure, he 
seized and sat upon the refractory garment. Don Jose might be a 
murderer. But never let it be said he was no gentleman! 

MERLE ALCOCK 

Another American contralto who was commended to the Metro- 
politan by a voice of warm and musical quality made her stage 
debut there on Nov. 15, 1923, as Beppe in a revival of Mascagni’s 
UAmico Fritz. Merle Alcock had been active as a concert singer 
and was a frequent soloist at festivals. A native of Andover, Mo., she 
was entirely American-trained. Among parts assigned to her in the 
year of her d£but were Kalad in Le Rot de Lahore and Amelfa in 
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Le Coq d’Or. Subsequently, among others, her roles included La 
Cieca, Maddalena, Lola, the Sandman, Carmela in La Vida Breve, 
Ase in The King’s Henchman, the Mother in Pizzetti’s Fra 
Gherardo, and parts in La Cena delle Be§e and Giovanni Gallurese. 
She has added Carmen to her repertoire since leaving the Metro- 
politan. 

DORIS DOE 

Church, oratorio and concert singing occupied Doris Doe, a native 
of Bar Harbor, Me., and a granddaughter of the widely known 
Welsh singer, Henry Rice, until she went abroad for further study 
and coaching. She made her operatic debut as Erda in Rheingold at 
Dresden and was then engaged for the Metropolitan, where she 
effected her entrance on Feb. 3, 1932, as Brangane. During the same 
season she sang Fricka in Die Wd\ure and Erda in Siegfried. Later 
she sang the Rheingold Fricka, Magdalena in Die Meister singer, 
and the Page of Herodias in the revival of Salome on Jan. 13, 1934. 
Annina in Der Rosenhavalier, revived Jan. 4, 1935, afforded Miss 
Doe one of her most fortunate opportunities. 

KATHRYN MEISLE 

Of contraltos who have sung leading roles at the Metropolitan, 
Kathryn Meisle, like Carolina Lazzari, Cyrena Van Gordon and 
Gladys Swarthout, had previously been a member of Chicago’s opera 
forces. A Philadelphian by birth, she studied at the Philadelphia 
Conservatory. Her operatic debut was made in Chicago in 1923 as 
Erda. She sang in opera also in Los Angeles and San Francisco, and 
at the Cologne opera abroad. Her Metropolitan debut was made as 
Amneris on Feb. 28, 1935. Later she appeared as Fricka, Erda and 
Waltrautc. Her repertoire also includes Dalila, Azucena and La 
Cieca, among other rdles. 
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CYRENA VAN GORDON 

Although it was not until the season of 1933-34 Cyrena Van 
Gordon was made a member of the Metropolitan Opera company, 
New York had been hearing her in important roles with the Chicago 
Opera company, in one or another of its corporate existences, since 
it began its visits to New York. She made her Chicago d^but as 
Amneris on Nov. 23, 1913, and thereafter assumed a variety of roles 
that embraced Ortrud, Erda, Fricka, Briinnhilde, Venus, Brangane, 
Laura, Herodiade, Dalila, Azucena, Princess Eboli and Gertrude, 
among others. She was in the Chicago and New York casts of 
Hadley’s Azora. The contralto’s Metropolitan debut was made as 
Amneris on Jan. 18, 1934. A native of Camden, Ohio, she was a 
pupil at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mme. Louise Dotti, one of 
the Americans of Colonel Mapleson’s companies in pre-Metropolitan 
days. 

SOPHIE BRASLAU 

If singing off-stage constitutes an operatic d^ut, Sophie Braslau 
made hers at the Metropolitan as the Voice in Parsifal on Nov. 27, 
1913. The New York contralto was seen as well as heard on the 
following day when she appeared as Feodor in Boris Godounoff, 
an opera that later was to afford her the more substantial part of 
Marina. Her Metropolitan roles included Maddalena, Hua Qui, 
Amelfa, Preziosilla, La Comare in Crispino e la Comare (with Scotti 
as Crispino and Frieda Hempel as Annetta), and Altichiara in Vran- 
cesca da Rimini. Probably her best remembered achievement was in 
an American opera — ^the creation of the titular part of Cadman’s 
Shanewis on March 23, 1918, with Paul Althouse, Marie Sundelius, 
Thomas Chalmers and Kathleen Howard as her associates. To Miss 
Braslau fell “The Song of the Robin Woman,” the production’s 
outstanding memory. Miss Braslau died in New York, Dec. 22, 1935. 
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GLADYS SWARTHOUT 

With the retirement of Marion Telva, Gladys Swarthout took 
over some of the roles previously sung by that contralto, among them 
Aldagisa in Norma and Mrs. Deane in Peter Ihbetson. She had 
already an extensive repertoire of roles sung either at the Metro- 
politan, with the Chicago opera or at Ravinia. She was born in 
Deepwater, Mo., and spent her early life in Kansas City, where she 
sang in public at the age of twelve. Engaged by Campanini for 
Chicago in the season of 1924-25, she made her debut as the offstage 
Shepherd in Pose a and subsequently appeared as Siebel, Stephano, 
Feodor, Mercedes, Musetta and in other roles. At Ravinia she added 
Carmen, Lola and Giulietta. Miss Swarthout’s Metropolitan debut 
was made as La Cieca in a performance of ha Gioconda on Nov. 15, 
1929. In her first season she sang also Stephano, Siebel, Frederica in 
Luisa Miller and Nicjata in Sadkp, the last-named at the American 
premiere on Jan. 25, 1930. Later roles included Frederick (Mignon) 
Cathos (he Preziose Ridicole') Pierotto {Linda di Chamounix), and 
such standard parts as Lola, Maddalena, La Cieca and Preziosilla. 
Besides Mrs. Deane in Peter Ibhetson, Miss Swarthout contributed 
to the progress of American opera the creation of one of the chief 
parts in Merry Mount, that of Plentiful Tewke. Reference is made to 
her screen activities in a subsequent chapter. 


ROSE BAMPTON 

Cleveland, where she was born, Buffalo, where she spent her 
girlhood, Philadelphia, where she studied at the Curtis Institute, 
and Chautauqua, where she first essayed an operatic r 61 e, were 
markers in the progress of Rose Bampton to an operatic d^but at 
the Metropolitan in the season of 1932-33. This debut was made on 
her twenty-third birthday, Nov. 28, 1932, as Laura in La Gioconda, 
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Amneris was a subsequent part. Prior to her New York engagement 
she had sung with the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company but was 
best known as a frequent soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
having been one of the principals in Stokowski’s performances of 
Schonberg’s Guerre-Lieder. She toured abroad in 1936. 

An addition of the season of 1935-36 was HELEN OLHEIM, born 
in Buffalo, daughter of a violinist-father and a singer-mother, and 
herself a scholarship winner at the Eastman School of Music. She 
appeared in New York in 1927 as a member of the Rochester Opera 
Company and subsequently toured with the American Opera Com- 
pany. Her Metropolitan Opera debut was made as Siebcl on Dec. 
19, 1936, in the performance that brought Charles Kullman before 
subscribers for the first time. Her subsequent r 61 es included Suzuki, 
Lola, Maddalena, Mercedes and Frederick. 

When Reycr’s Salammbd was staged at the Metropolitan as one 
of the novelties of 1900-01, primarily to supply Lucienne Br^val 
with a suitable medium for the disclosure of gifts that failed to 
impress New York to the extent that they had impressed Paris, the 
contralto of the cast was a young Southern girl, CARRIE BRIDE- 
WELL, whose birthplace was Fort Gibson, Miss. Her roles included 
Amneris, Azucena, Ortrud, Carmen, Fricka, Erda, Siebel, Urbain 
and Stephano, sung in the lyric theaters of London, Vienna, Dresden 
and Breslau as well as in New York. 

A contralto whose success with the Chicago opera led to her 
engagement at the Metropolitan, CAROLINA LAZZARI, was born 
in Milford, Mass., of Italian parents. She made her debut in Chicago 
in 1918, and at the Metropolitan on Christmas Day, 1921, in the 
r 61 e of Amneris. Her repertoire included Azucena, Dalila, Prezio^ 
silla, and contralto parts in Isabeau and Unda di Chamounix. She 
left the stage after relatively few appearances at the Metropolitan. 

Among other American contraltos who have sung a variety of 
roles at the Metropolitan and afield have been Josephine Jacoby, 
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Zoe Fulton, Frances Ingram, Jeska Schwartz, Mariska Aldrich, 
Cecil Arden, Dorothea Flexer, Grace Divine, Stella de Mette, Elvira 
Leveroni, Eleanor la Mance, Grace Bradley and Henriette Wake- 
field, the last-named one of the most adaptable members of the 
company in secondary rdles. The list makes no pretensions to com- 
pleteness. Others will be found enumerated in the table of debuts 
in the appendices to this volume. 
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Sybil Sanderson — Maude Fay — Marcella Craft — Mme. Charles 
Cahier — Felice Lyne — Dusolina Giannini and Others 

T he career of Sybil Sanderson, who flashed across the operatic 
scene during the final decade of the last century, had a bril- 
liance abroad that it failed to duplicate in her native United States. 
For her, Jules Massenet composed three of his operas, one of which, 
Thais, subsequently became a starring vehicle for another American 
soprano- Also for her, Camille Saint-Saens contrived his FhrynS, 
which long since completely disappeared. Feted and courted, painted 
and photographed as few prima doimas have been, she radiated a 
light for Europeans that has left only a faint after-glow in America. 

Born in Sacramento, Cal., Dec. 7, 1865, she was the daughter of 
Judge S. W. Sanderson of the Supreme Court. Nineteen years later, 
Sybil, who had been studying singing, was taken to Paris by her 
mother. Entering the Conservatoire, she became a pupil of Massenet. 
Her vocal studies were continued with Mathilde Marchesi and with 
Sbriglia. 

Sybil Sanderson’s operatic debut was made at The Hague in 1888, 
in the title-r 61 e of Massenet’s Manon, For this occasion she took the 
name of Ada Palmer. As one result of her success, Massenet, who 
had been importuned by the director of the Paris OpAa Comique 
for a new work to be given during the Exposition of 1889, accepted 
the libretto of Esclarmonde and composed the leading rdle around 
the voice of Sanderson, the phenomenal range of which, from G 
below the staff to G in altissimo, was exploited. It was in this rdle 
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that she efiected her Paris debut on May 14, 1889, shortly after the 
opening of the exposition. The Eiffel Tower was one of the features 
of the exposition and Sanderson’s high cadenzas were referred to 
as “Eiffel Tower top-notes.” The- opera ran for more than a hundred 
performances. Sanderson then went to Brussels to create the r 61 e 
there and shortly afterwards to St. Petersburg. 

Romance was not absent from her life. A young Belgian prince 
was said to have committed suicide for love of her. In the Rus- 
sian capital, the Tsar Alexander III attended every performance at 
which she sang and lavished magnificent jewels upon her. She con- 
tinued under the tutelage of Massenet and in 1891 he composed 
Le Mage for her. Though the singer continued to be the toast of 
Paris, the opera had little success. Saint-Saens tried to do better for 
her with Fhryne but there was merely a succh de scandde for the 
disrobing scene. 

Massenet’s Thais was the popular success which Le Mage and 
Phryn 6 were not. With text by Gallet, founded on Anatole France’s 
novel, the score was composed with Miss Sanderson its pre-deter- 
mined interpreter. Thais had its premiere at the Paris Opera on 
March 16, 1894. In spite of an outburst of moral righteousness on 
the part of certain elements, including the press, the public was 
enthusiastic. For some time thereafter Thais could rival Manon as 
Massenet’s best seller. 

Meanwhile, Americans were asking why this siren of the boule- 
vards, this Sybil of the lyric drama, was not at the Metropolitan. 
Grau took the hint and on Jan. 16, 1895 an American Manon 
emerged on the stage of the New York house. Jean de Reszke was 
her des Grieux, Plangon impersonated the young man’s father, 
Ancona was Lescaut. Critically, there was no commotion over the 
newcomer. A typical review reported the voice small and cold and 
“further injured by faulty placement.” Tribute, however, was paid 
to her beauty and personal charm. 
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On her return to Paris, the singer found' that her indifferent 
success in America had in no way affected her popularity with the 
French. 

In pursuit at the time was Antonio Terry, a Cuban multi-million- 
aire. It was said that he induced Sanderson to marry him by arous- 
ing her jealousy through his attentions to Mrs. Langtry. The 
marriage took place in 1897, and among the gifts showered upon 
the singer was the Chateau of Chenonceaux, with its memories of 
Diane de Poitiers and Catherine de’ Medici. During his wife’s con- 
valescence from a serious illness in Paris, Terry engaged the entire 
company of the Opara Comique and had Esclarmonde sung in her 
bedroom. 

When Terry died in 1899 there were contradictory reports con- 
cerning the size and disposition of his estate. At all events, Sybil 
Sanderson returned to the stage, though without conspicuous suc- 
cess, and even sang m a Berlin music hall. She was engaged by Grau 
for twenty performances with the Metropolitan in 1901 and was to 
sing Manon, the Queen in Les Huguenots, Micaela in Carmen and 
Gilda in Rigoletto. She was unable to fulfill more than a fraction of 
her engagements and a performance of Manon in Memphis, Tenn., 
had to be interrupted, as she could not continue, another singer, 
Camille Seygard, being substituted in the title role. Her last Ameri- 
can appearance was as Juliet in Gounod’s opera at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, on Jan. i, 1902. On her return to Paris she 
lived quietly with her mother and two sisters. She died of pneu- 
monia on May 16, 1903. 

Her funeral at the Church of St. Honore d’Eylau in Paris, was 
attended by many persons of prominence in the American 
colony and the Parisian haut monde, as well as by composers and 
musicians. Perhaps her most fitting epitaph was written by Massenet 
in his memoirs: “She was ideal as Manon at the Comique, and never 
to be forgotten as Thais at the Opera.” 
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Kdnigliche Bayerische Hofopernsangerin was Maude Fay. The 
tide was bestowed upon her by the Prince Regent of Bavaria. Hers 
were the years of decorations for opera singers in Gernianyj Ameri- 
cans included. Among other honors, the Order for Art and Science 
was bestowed on her after a court concert. 

Maude Fay was born on April i8, 1883, in San Francisco. On the 
advice of Mme. Gadski, she went to Dresden where she became a 
pupil of Aglaia Orgeni. Her operatic debut was made as Marguerite 
in Faust at the Royal Opera House in Munich in May, 1906. She 
achieved immediate popularity and subsequendy was assigned many 
of the important dramatic soprano roles. 

In 1908, she sang Tosca at the Munich premiere of Puccini’s opera 
and appeared as Eurydice in a revival after many years of Gluck’s 
Orfeo. Other important roles created by her in Munich premises 
were Diemut in Strauss’s Feuersnot, which she also sang in the Berlin 
and London premises; and Ariadne in the same composer’s Ariadne 
auf Naxos. She appeared as Amelia in A Mas\ed Ball with Battis- 
tini, when the great baritone made a guest appearance in Munich. 
Included among her rdles were The Countess ‘m The Marriage of 
Figaro, Donna Ann a in Don Giovanni, Leonora in Fidelio, Eva in 
Die Meistersinger, Elsa in Lohengrin, Elisabeth in Tannhduser and 
Sieglinde in Die Walhjire. Besides guest appearances in various Ger- 
man opera houses, she sang in St. Petersburg and in London. 

During the early period of the World War Miss Fay remained in 
Germany and was active in Red Cross work there. Her American 
operatic debut was made at the Metropolitan as Sieglinde on Feb. 28, 
1916, followed by an Elsa on Dec. i of the same year. She made 
guest appearances with the Chicago Opera during the season of 
1916-1917 and toured as a recital artist. An ovation awaited her on 
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her return to San Francisco in a concert at the Cort Theatre. On 
America’s entry into the World War, she became associated with 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, doing social reform work for 
women employees. 

Miss Fay’s voice was an ample soprano of excellent natural qual- 
ity but in her New York appearances her use of it was criticized in 
a manner to indicate fundamental differences between American 
and German requirements. She was a woman of striking presence, 
large in stature but of graceful carriage. As an actress she was digni- 
fied and forceful. A number of the incidents connected with the 
American prima-donna-heroine, Margarete Styr, in Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s novel, Tower of Ivory, are said to have been suggested by Miss 
Fay’s career. At one time rumor had it that Miss Fay was engaged 
to a member of the Bavarian royal family. After her return to this 
country she became the wife of Powers Symington, an American 
naval officer and a native of Baltimore. 

MARCELLA CRAFT 

The manner in which one artistic generation plays a part in the 
next is illustrated in the career of Marcella Craft, for a number of 
years one of the best known American singers in Europe. Born in 
Indianapolis and educated at Riverdale, Calif., she began her vocal 
studies with Charles R. Adams, when that pioneer among American 
singers abroad was occupying his later years with teaching in Bos- 
ton. She continued her studies abroad, both in Milan and Munich. 
After some appearances in Italian provincial theaters. Miss Craft’s 
German d^but was made in Elberfeld as Marguerite, in the Spring 
of 1905. This led to an engagement at the Stadttheater in Mainz, 
where Elsa was her first r 61 e, on Sept. 17, 1905. She remained in 
Mainz until 1907, when she joined the opera at Kiel for two years. 
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From 1909 until almost tte outbreak of the orld War in I 9 i 4 > 

American soprano appeared regularly at the Munich opera. 

There, besides the regular repertoire of the house, she sang 
Salome, Sophie in Rosenkavdier, and the titular character of The 
Secret of Suzanne, which was brought out in the Bavarian capital 
(Miss Craft sang the second performance, another soprano the first). 
She was selected for the leading feminine role in Berlioz’s Benvenuto 
Cellini when that work was performed especially for the Congress 
of French Musicians which met in Munich in 1910. Richard Strauss, 
who was present at this performance, then chose her for his re- 
studied Salome, given on Dec. 21, 1910. Miss Craft probably is best 
remembered in Munich for this characterization and for her Cio- 
Cio-San in Madama Butterfly. 

Besides Munich and the German cities already named, the soprano 
appeared in Berlin, Mannheim, Hanover and Schwerin. She asked 
to be released from the last two months of her Munich contract, so 
as to study French opera in Paris. Before she could carry out her 
plan, Europe was plunged into war and she returned to America, 
appearing here in concert and at festivals as well as in opera with 
the San Carlo company, her American stage debut being made in 
New York on Sept. 17, 1917, in La Traviata. 


MADAME CHARLES CAHIER 

The South contributed to Europe’s opera — and, if only slightly, 
to America’s — ^the contralto, Mme. Charles Cahier, whose maiden 
name was Sarah Layton Walker. She was born in Nashville, Tenn., 
on Jan. 8, 1875, the daughter of General I. N. Walker. While a 
young girl, she studied in Indianapolis and was heard in recital at 
the turn of the century as Mrs. Morris Black. She also held an im- 
portant choir position in New York, singing in a quartet with 
Edward Johnson, now general director of the Metropolitan, and 
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with the late Herbert Witherspoon, Ivfr. Johnson’s predecessor. On 
going abroad, she studied in Paris with Fidele Kdnig and Jean de 
Reszke, in Berlin with Amalie Joachim, and in Vienna with Gustav 
Walter. Her operatic debut was made in Nice, France, in 1904. The 
following year, on March 30, 1905, she married Charles Cahier, a 
Swede. She sang leading contralto roles for four seasons at the 
Vienna Royal Opera and made guest appearances in Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Dresden, Munich, Paris, Zurich, Copenhagen and other cities. 
For four summers she was a leading contralto in the Mozart and 
Wagner festival performances at Munich. Mme. Cahier sang at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the season of 1912, first as Azucena 
on April 3, 1912, and later as Fricka. 


LUCILLE MARCEL 

Lucille Marcel, dramatic soprano, whose family name was Was- 
self, was born in New York, She went to Berlin to study, and in 
1904, to Jean de Reszke in Paris. When, in 1908, Frau von Milden- 
burg declined to study Elektra for the Vienna premiere of the work, 
de Reszke recommended Miss Marcel and she made her debut in 
that work on March 24, 1908, achieving a personal success. For the 
next two years she sang leading dramatic roles at the Court Opera 
in Vienna, but when Felix Weingartner resigned its directorship in 
1910, she also left. The next year, she became Mrs. Weingartner. 
Subsequently she sang as leading dramatic soprano wherever Wein- 
gartner conducted — in Hamburg for two seasons and in Darmstadt 
for several seasons; later, with the Boston Opera Company, making 
her first appearance in Boston as Tosca with Vanni-Marcoux and 
Zenatello, on Feb. 14, 1911. On Feb. 24, 1913, she sang the title-rdle 
in the first American performance of Bizet’s Djamileh, again with 
her husband conducting. She died in Vienna, June 22, 1921. 
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MINNIE SALTZMAN-STEVENS 


Among American Wagnerians, Minnie Saltzman-Stevens was one 
of the most active in the period immediately preceding the World 
War. She was born in Bloomington, 111 ., in 1878 and attended the 
schools of that city. Going to Chicago for vocal study, she obtained 
a church position there, singing as a contralto; though her later 
place in opera was as a dramatic soprano. In 1905? she went to Paris 
where she studied with Jean de Reszke. Her first appearance on any 
stage was as Briinnhilde in Die Wid\ure at Covent Garden, Jan. 19, 
1909. She was invited by Siegfried Wagner to appear at Bayreuth, 
where she sang Kundry and Sieglinde at two festivals. Thereafter 
she appeared in leading roles at Covent Garden for four seasons. 
She sang also in Lisbon, Brussels, Berlin, and Frankfort. In 1911, 
she became a member of the Chicago-Philadelphia Company and 
for several seasons thereafter appeared in the chief Wagnerian so- 
prano parts, including the Briinnhildes and Isolde. 


MARCIA VAN DRESSER 

Marcia Van Dresser, soprano, who had a career as an operetta 
singer and as a dramatic actress before she became a grand opera 
singer, was born m Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 4, 1880. She sang in 
church as a young girl and after study in Chicago with Mrs. Robin- 
son DuflF, also the teacher of Mary Garden, she appeared during the 
season of 1898 with the Bostonians. She was engaged by Augustin 
Daly for his stock dramatic company and took the place of Blanche 
Bates in. The Great Ruby. She later appeared with Viola Allen in 
the company which gave In the Palace of the King, and as Fran- 
cesca with Otis Skinner in Francesca da Rimini. Engaged for small 
roles at the Metropolitan in 1902-1903, she was advised by Mottl to 
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go to Europe for further study. After three winters with the late 
Hermine Bosetti in Munich, she made her debut at the Dresden 
Royal Opera as Elisabeth in Sept., 1907, and was engaged for the 
season. She was for two seasons at the Dessau opera, studying in the 
meantime with Jean de Reszke. Until the outbreak of the war she 
appeared as guest in many German opera houses. In 1909 she sang 
Sieglinde at Covent Garden under Richter. Her more important 
American operatic appearances were in Chicago, where, on Nov. 25, 
1915, she made her debut as Elisabeth. 


FELICE LYNE 

One of the stars of Oscar Hammerstein’s London opera season 
was Felice Lyne, who was born in Slater, Mo., in 1891. She received 
her early education in Kansas City, where both her father and 
grandfather were osteopathic physicians. The study of singing, 
which she began in Allentown, Pa., was continued in Paris with 
Marchesi, Lloyd d’Aubigne and Jean de Reszke. Her debut as Gilda 
was made at Hammerstein’s London Opera House in November, 
1911, with Renaud as Rigoletto. During that season she sang thirty- 
six times, creating leading rdles in first London productions of 
Massenet’s Don Quichotte, the same composer’s Le Jongleur and 
Holbrook’s The Children of the Don. With the collapse of Ham- 
merstein’s London operatic enterprise. Miss Lyne sang with the 
Quinlan Opera Company. Later, in this country, she appeared with 
the Boston Opera Company and on tour with the Pavlowa Opera 
Company. She died in Allentown, on Sept, i, 1935. She was very 
diminutive in stature and in consequence was effective in light roles 
calling for masculine attire. 
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EDITH DE LYS 

Born in Boston, Edith de Lys received her early musical educa- 
tion at the New England Conservatory. When still hi her teens, she 
was taken to sing for Ernestine Schumann-Heink, who advised her 
to go to Europe for study and gave her a letter to Cosima Wagner 
at Bayreuth. On Cosima’s advice she went to Paris to study with 
Jean de Reszke. She made her debut in Rome as Elsa in Lohengrin 
at the Costanzi in 1907. During the following season at Florence 
she sang Violetta in Traviata twenty-two times in six weeks. She 
was cast in leading roles in fourteen countries in Europe, eleven of 
these engagements being in the capital cities. She appeared in many 
performances with Battistini and sang opposite Chaliapin at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels and at Monte Carlo. She sang, 
also, at Covent Garden, the Paris Opera, the Imperial Opera at 
Vienna, and in Prague, Mannheim, Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
When Battistini first appeared at the Paris Opera, it is said that he 
made it a condition that Mme: de Lys be engaged to sing the title 
role of Donizetti’s Maria de Rohan, the work in which he elected 
to make his entry. In the fall of 1919 Mme. de Lys returned to the 
United States as prima donna of the New Orleans Opera, but the 
French opera house in that city was destroyed by fire two weeks 
after the opening of the season. Her active repertoire included 75 
operas. Outstanding among her roles were Violetta, Tosca, Cio-Cio- 
San, Eva, Aida, Gioconda and Zaza. 


PAULINE DONALDA 

Among Canadians who have contributed to opera in this country 
and abroad, Pauline Donalda achieved international prominence. 
New York knew her primarily as a versatile member of Oscar 
Hammerstein’s company at the Manhattan Opera House. She was 
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born in Montreal on March 5, 1884. Her father was a Russian, her 
mother a Pole, and upon the former’s arrival in Canada, he trans- 
lated his name of Lichtenstein into that of Lightstone and became a 
naturalized English subject. Pauline attended the Royal Victoria 
College of Music, founded by Sir Donald Smith. The graduates of 
the college were called Donaldas, in memory of the founder, and 
this accounts for the prima donna’s stage name. The soprano went 
to Paris, where she was under the tutelage of Edmond Duvernoy at 
the Paris Conservatoire for two years. She made her debut as Manon 
in Massenet’s opera, at Nice on Dec. 30, 1904. She then appeared at 
the Theatre de la Monnaie in Brussels and at the Royal Opera, 
Covent Garden, in London. She was released from her contract 
with the Belgian house to join Mr. Hammerstein’s company at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York where she sang during the 
1906 and 1907 seasons. She later returned to Paris to sing at the 
Opera Comique. Mme. Donalda created the soprano rdle in Leon- 
cavallo’s Chatterton at Nice. 


HARRIET RENDERS 

Harriet Henders, in 1936 one of the chief sopranos of the Ger- 
man opera in Prague, after four years in the opera at Graz, Austria, 
is a native of Iowa. Her father. Dr. Edgar B. Henderson of 
Marengo, that state, died when she was eleven years old. On gradua- 
tion from Simpson College, where she studied singing with Bern- 
hardt Bronson, she went with her mother to California, there to 
continue her vocal studies with Mme. Ragna Linn^. She was active 
as a church soloist, teacher and choral director in and about Los 
Angeles until she went to Vienna in 1929 to coach with Frau Gut- 
heil-Schrocder. Dropping the final syllable of the family name. 
Miss Henders made her debut in Graz in 1931 as Mimi in ha 
Bohhme and was regularly engaged for the succeeding season and 
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three thereafter. Moving on to Prague, she first appeared there in 
September, 1936, as Marie in The Bartered Bride. She was the first 
American to sing the title role of Strauss’s Arabella, and she created 
the r 61 e of Viola in Holenia’s opera of that name. Eva, Tatiana, 
Mflisande, Conception, Desdemona, and the Goose Girl have been 
among her roles, her repertory embracing as many as forty in five 
years. 

DUSOLINA GIANNINI 

Dusolina Giannini’s father, Ferruccio Giannini, was an Italian 
opera singer. Her mother was an accomplished musician. Her 
brother, Vittorio Giannini, developed gifts as a composer, his opera, 
Lticedia, achieving its premiere in Munich. Miss Giannini was born 
in Philadelphia, Dec. 19, 1902. A pupil principally of Marcella 
Sembrich, she came to eminence in a single night, when she substi- 
tuted for another soprano at a concert of the Schola Cantorum on 
March 14, 1923. The beauty of her voice and the skill of its use 
won for her almost at once an enviable position among America’s 
concert artists. Her operatic debut was made abroad, however, and 
most of her stage successes have been in Central Europe. Hamburg 
was the scene of the Aida which marked her operatic entry, in the 
spring of 1927. She sang at Covent Garden during the season of 
1930-31 and appeared the following year in Berlin, Vienna and 
Geneva, as well as returning to the opera in Hamburg. Oslo and 
Monte Carlo were added to the list of cities in which she sang in 
opera m 1933-34; and Nuremberg, Prague, Zurich and Dresden later. 
Aida, Madatna Butterfly, Carmen and Cavcdleria Busticana were 
the operas in which, for the most part, she was cast. She appeared 
at the Salzburg festival of 1935 and was reengaged for the 1936 
festival. In Salzburg she sang Donna Anna in Don Giovanni and, 
under the baton of Arturo Toscanini, appeared as Mrs. Ford in 
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Verdi’s Falstaff. Her Metropolitaa Opera d&ut in New York was 
made as Aida on Feb. 12, 1936. 

Among American artists active in Europe in a time when the 
doors o£ the lyric theaters on the continent have not opened readily for 
the “Auslander,” has been GINA VAN DE VEER, who in 1935 was a 
member of the Vienna Volksoper. She was chosen to sing Pompilia, 
the leading feminine role in Richard Hageman’s Tragodie in Arezzo 
{Caponsacchi) when that American opera was accorded its first 
Vienna performance on March 19, 1935. Miss van de Veer was 
brought up in Taylorville, 111 ., and studied in Chicago and New 
York before going abroad in 1928. Her operatic debut was made as 
Elsa in Berne, Switzerland, where she sang for two seasons. Next, 
she was a member of the opera in Brno, Czechoslovakia. Trans- 
ferring her activities to the Volksoper in Vienna, she appeared there 
as Dolly, in Wolf-Ferrari’s Sly; Elsa, Eva, Desdemona, Marguerite, 
Louise, Micaela, and the Countess vn. The Marriage of Figaro. 

ELEANOR REYNOLDS, contralto, who sang with the Chicago 
Opera Association in the season of 1921-22, has been heard widely in 
Germany as Eleanor Schlosshauer and Schlosshauer-Reynolds. She 
has had a notable part in the Handel Opera revivals at Gottingen 
and elsewhere. She made her debut in New York with the Chicago 
Company, appearing as Brangane in Tristan und Isolde and Herodias 
in Salome. A native of Pennsylvania, she has resided chiefly in Berlin. 

With no previous stage experience and very little preparation, 
FANCHON THOMPSON undertook the role of Stephano in Ro- 
mSo et Juliette for her London d^ebut in the summer of 1898. After a 
Covent Garden engagement she went to Paris where she sang Carmen 
at the Op^ra Comique. She was a member of the Maurice Grau Opera 
Company at the Metropolitan, New York, during the season 1898-99. 

LUCILLE HILL, born in Trenton, N. J., was for several years ac- 
tive at Covent Garden, London, where she made her d6but in Sulli- 
van’s Ivanhoe on Jan. 31, 1891. In England, Miss Hill also sang with 
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the Moody-Manners Opera Company and in America was a member 
of the Metropolitan in the season of 1894-95. She was a graduate of 
the Royal Academy of Music. She died in 1922 in London. 

At the age of twenty, ESTHER PALLISER left Philadelphia, where 
she was born in 1872, to seek her operatic fortune in England. She was 
engaged to sing in Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, produced there on Jan. 31, 
1891. Subsequently she appeared for several seasons with the Royal 
Grand Opera Company under Sir Augustus Harris. 

Born in Virginia, ELATE ROLLA’S operatic career was chiefly in 
England, where she made her first success as Linda. Her American 
d6but was effected at the Metropolitan on Dec. 30, 1893, as a substi- 
tute for Nordica in the role of Donna Elvira in Don Giovanni. 

No less than nine languages, including English, French, Italian, 
German, Roumanian, Hungarian, Swedish, Danish and Russian, 
played a part in the operatic career of YVONNE DE TREVILLE. 
Born in Galveston, Tex., on Aug. 25, 1881, Miss de Treville studied 
with Mme. Marchesi in Paris. Few Americans have sung so widely on 
the continent of Europe as Miss de Treville then did. After appear- 
ing in Paris and at the Stockholm Royal Opera, she sang at the St. 
Petersburg Imperial Opera (1904-05), the Bucharest Opera, the 
Budapest Royal Opera, the Nice Municipal and Nice Casino operas 
(1905-06), the Theatre de la Moimaie in Brussels, in Berlin and else- 
where abroad until 1910. She created the title rdle of Lombard’s 
Errisinola at Trevano Castle, Switzerland, in 1906-07. Miss de Tre- 
ville was decorated by King Carol 1 of Roumania in 1910-11. In 
America she sang extensively with the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany and other companies. 

GIULIA VALDA took a conservatory prize in piano playing, but 
that did not deter her from carrying out her plan to be a singer of 
opera. Born in Boston, the daughter of J. B. Wheelock, and widely 
known as Julia Wheelock before adopting a stage name, she made her 
d6but at Pavia as Leonora in II Trovatore in August, 1879, and there- 
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after sang leading soprano roles at Milan, Bologna, Rome, Nice and 
Paris. Her Covent Garden debut was made in 1886 as the Page in 
U n Ballo in Maschera. She sang Luisa in huisa Miller at her Ameri- 
can debut at the Academy of Music in October, 1886. 

At the age of ten ELLA RUSSELL was already being heard pub- 
licly as a singer in Cleveland, where she was born on March 30, 1864. 
She was a pupil of the Cleveland Conservatory and later went 
abroad to study with Mme. de la Grange in Paris and Sangiovanni 
in Milan. A successful debut at Prato in 1882 as Leonora in 11 
Trovatore led to engagements at Florence, Turin and Milan. The 
following year she toured Spain with the tenor, Tamberlik. Her first 
operatic appearance in England occurred at Covent Garden in May, 
1886, where she sang Gilda in Bigoletto. She died at Florence, Italy, 
on Jan. 16, 1935. In private life she was Countess di Righini. 

Geneva, Switzerland, was the city in which MINNIE TRACEY, 
American dramatic soprano, made her operatic debut, appearing as 
Marguerite in Faust. This was in September, 1891. Subsequently she 
sang in Antwerp, Ghent, Nice, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Munich and at 
Covent Garden. In 1894-95 she appeared at the Khedieval Opera 
in Cairo. Miss Tracey returned to the United States in the Autumn 
of 1895 ^ member of the Gustav Hinrichs Company. In 1900 

she sang Aida at the Metropolitan on the night Louise Homer made 
her d6but there as Amneris. She died in Cincinnati in 1929. 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


Isolde Without Rehearsal — Holidays for the Prompter — Lessons in 
Diction and a Memorable Marschallin 

W HEN Florence Easton was called upon to sing her first Isolde 
at a performance given by the Metropolitan in Brooklyn, 
she did so without a rehearsal. Moreover, she found when she 
emerged upon the stage that even such knowledge as she had 
gained from observing performances at the Metropolitan was no 
very dependable guide for the stage business, since different sets — 
those of an earlier production and ones she had never seen before — 
were being used, complicating the matter of entrances and exits, 
stairways and steps. That she should go through the performance 
like a veteran in the role would have been surprising if the singer 
had been almost any other. But with Florence Easton almost any 
feat of musicianship, adaptability, or memory had come to be taken 
for granted. She had an enormous repertoire and was ready to step 
into any r61e on the list at the shortest notice. She dispensed with 
the prompter, requesting that gentleman not to bother her by speak- 
ing or indicating her lines in the customary fashion. A mistress of 
diction in whatever language she sang, she was ready in many 
instances to present the same r61e in French, German, or English. 
If she had been concerned with baseball, she would have been 
acclaimed the best “pinch hitter” of her generation. As it was, she 
had to be content with being one of opera’s most dependable and 
resourceful artists. 

As confessed m The Note on Nationality, Florence Easton pre- 
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sents a borderline case that has had to be decided arbitrarily. Born 
in England, she yet meets the requirements of a rule that in the 
cases of Adelaide Phillipps, Olive Fremstad and Mary Garden has 
been found suflScient — ^that of childhood residence on this continent, 
early education here, and a career in large part American. Her 
marriage to an American and her retention of a permanent home 
at Port Washington, Long Island, are further considerations which 
cause the author to believe that to exclude her from this array of 
American singers would be more arbitrary than to include her. 

Miss Easton was born on October 25, 1884, in the town of Middle- 
bury-on-Tees, England. Five years later her parents, both musicians, 
settled at Toronto. There, at the age of eight, the future diva made 
her first public appearance as a pianist. Maturer years took Miss 
Easton to the Royal Academy of Music in London, and later to 
Paris. Tannhauser was the opera of her debut, effected in the part 
of the Shepherd Boy, at a performance in 1903 with the Moody- 
Manners company in Newcastle. Her American debut, as Gilda in 
Rigoletto, took place two years later with the Savage Grand Opera 
company in Baltimore, That year also saw Miss Easton’s first 
Kundry, in the Savage Company’s English Parsifal. In the following 
autumn she sang Cio-Cio-San in the then new Madama Butterfly 
under the same auspices. 

While in England Miss Easton met the American tenor, Francis 
Maclennan, also on the roster of the Moody-Manners Company, and 
became his wife in 1904. They appeared as fellow artists in the same 
surroundings thereafter until Mme. Easton went to the Metropolitan. 
From 1907 to 1913 the soprano was an important member of the 
Berlin Opera, adding to her rapidly growing repertoire such diverse 
r 61 es as A’ida, Mimi, Musetta, Marie in the Daughter of the Regi- 
ment, Marguerite, Carmen, Eva, Kundry, Elektra, and Salome. The 
future Marschallin also sang Sophie in Rosen\avdier. She sang 
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Elektxa in 1910 in the London premiere of that opera at Covent 

Garden. 

In 19T5 the soprano left war-torn Germany, where for the previous 
two years she had appeared with the Hamburg Opera, and began an 
engagement with the Chicago Opera. Her debut took place in 
November, as the Briinnhilde of Siegfried — a “revelation of beautiful 
voice and perfectly placed tone.” * The next season saw her in 
such differing roles as Nedda, opposite the Canio of Muratore; and 
Gutrune, in a Gbtterddmmerung which included Matzenauer as 
Briinnhilde; Maclennan, Whitehill, and Hinckley. Miss Easton 
joined the Metropolitan in 1917. Putting behind her the Wagnerian 
achievements of her Chicago engagement, this versatile soprano 
made her debut as Santuzza, with Paul Althouse as Turiddu and 
Giuseppe de Luca as Alfio. UOracolo, with Scotti as Chim-Fen, 
occupied her soon afterwards. Miss Easton’s practical utility mani- 
fested itself on Jan. 22, 1918, when she replaced Geraldine Farrar 
in 'Lodoletta. 

The most distinctive of Mine. Easton’s earlier achievements at 
the Metropolitan was placed to her credit on Jan. 3, 1918, when 
Liszt’s oratorio. Saint Elizabeth, was accorded a quasi-operatic 
presentation with settings by Urban. It was sung in English, the 
cast including Mme. Easton in the name part. 

The New York Times critic wrote: 

. . For Florence Easton, who stepped last night into the first rank 
of Metropolitan stars, the impersonation of Elizabeth, her first great 
r&le, was almost equally remarkable. No singer in all the Metropolitan 
productions of original American operas, the only ones in English 
hitherto, has so combined a pure enunciation, with a voice rich, 
vibrant, colorful throughout its range.” 

America’s first Gianni Schicchi, a world premiere on Dec. 14, 1918, 
* Forty Years of Opera in Chicago, Edward C. Moore. 
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presented Easton as Lauretta, de Luca as Schicchi, and Didur as 
Simone. Breil’s Legend, a premiere of the following March, also had 
the benefit of Miss Easton’s talents. 

Succeeding to the part of Kundry at the Good Friday performance 
of Parsifal in 1920 (the role had been sung earlier by Matzenauer), 
Mme. Easton gave a finished portrayal that led Herbert F. Peyser 
to write as follows in Musical America: 

“In itself the performance achieved conspicuousness over and above 
the preceding ones through the first assumption of Kundry by Flor- 
ence Easton. The outcome was the finest embodiment of the character 
since Olive Fremstad glorified the Metropolitan stage, one that in 
charm, intelligence, pathos and sheer exalting beauty ranked im- 
measurably above every other impersonation of the past six years. . . . 
Her triumph was the more conspicuous as her voice is not in itself 
of the amplitude, warmth or heavy texture hitherto associated in the 
public mind with the role. But Kundry is a soprano role, after all, 
and Miss Easton is a soprano, capable of singing the music without 
straining and struggling, after the fashion of re-vamped contraltos. 

“The portrayal was patterned along psychological lines of exceed- 
ing sensitiveness and subtlety. Intellectual, it was lifted above any 
suggestion of coldness by the ceaseless play of a high creative imagi- 
nation. From first to last this delicately planned and incisive char- 
acterization teems with a wealth of detail that illuminates emotional 
vistas generally left obscure and unsuggested. But its colors are never 
crudely or heavily applied. Exquisite nuance pervades the picture. 
Miss Easton appreciates the psychology of the seduction scene to an 
unparalleled degree. Also — and in this she completely realizes the 
intent and meaning of Wagner’s music — she never forfeits sense of 
the infinite tragic burden of the temptress, whose passion is unwill- 
ingly assumed at the behest of an overmastering force.” 

When Strauss’s Der Rosen\amlier was revived at the Metropolitan 
on Nov. 17, 1922, Mme. Easton disclosed the most cherished of all 
her characterizations, that of the Princess von Werdenberg. Though 
it was commended at the outset, only with repetitions over a period 
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of years did the mellow beauty of Mme. Easton’s Marschallin gain 
full recognition. 

In the New York Tribune of Nov. 17, 1923, Lawrence Gilman wrote 
of it: 

“The charm, the intelligence, the magnetic grace of Mme. Jeritza’s 
Octavian were beautifully paired with Florence Easton’s Princess — 
hearing which we can say in her case also that we pine to hear no 
other. Resignation is not a mood that is easily made absorbing in the 
theatre — to be resigned is usually to be a bore. But Mme. Easton 
makes her resignation an engrossing and moving thing to watch, and 
she sang her autumnal lament at the end of the first act with a 
patrician dignity which never permitted us to forget that for a 
princess there are compensations — and sometimes an Indian summer.” 

Treasurable, too, was Mme. Easton’s beautiful singing as Fiordiligi 
in the Metropolitan’s altogether delightful production of Mozart’s 
Cosl fan Tuite, believed to have been the first in New York. There 
was reason to regret keenly the excisions made by the conductor, 
Artur Bodanzky, including the tenor’s diief aria, “Un aura amorosa,” 
most of which were beyond explanation. But the staging was of such 
charm and the musical ensemble so excellent that the first per- 
formance on March 24, 1922, and those that followed, were a source 
of continual joy to discriminating patrons. Mme. Easton’s associates 
on the stage were Frances Peralta as Dorabella, Lucrezia Bori as 
Despina, George Meader as Ferrando, Giuseppe de Luca as Gu- 
glielmo and Adamo Didur as Don Alfonso. Though the level was 
commendably high throughout, Mme. Easton transcended that level 
by some of the most admirable Mozart singing of the weightier, 
more heroic order that New York had heard in many seasons. 

As Eva in the revival of Die Meistersinger in the season of 1923-24, 
Mme. Easton gave another of the performances which marked her 
at this time as one of the most satisfying artists of the company. 
Mme. Easton was notably successful also as Brunnhilde when Siegfried 
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was restored to the active list on Feb. 2, 1924, the singer having none 
of the difficulties with the high phrases of the final duet that ordi- 
narily plague heroic sopranos who essay this role. Of less conse- 
quence, when Raoul Laparra’s La Habanera received its Metropolitan 
premiere on Jan. 2, Mme. Easton created for America the r 61 e of 
Pilar. During this season she added the role of Madeleine (^Andrea 
Chenier) to her already extended list. She sang Marguerite in a Vaust 
that possessed Chaliapin as Mephistopheles on Dec. 22. 

The season of 1924-25 saw Mme. Easton in her by now common 
role of the life-saver, replacing Ponselle as Gioconda on Nov. 8. She 
assumed the part of Rachel in a revival of La Juive on Dec. 12, and 
created that of Lauretta in La Cena delle Beffe the next season. 
When Massenet’s musically impoverished Don Quichotte was first 
presented on April 3, 1926, as a vehicle for Chaliapin’s memorable 
characterization, Easton was the Dulcinee, with de Luca to present 
his admirable study of Sancho Panza. A performance of Die 
Wedbiire that season, in which Michael Bohnen played Hunding 
for the first time, brought Mme. Easton to the part of Sieglinde. 
The soprano’s first Metropolitan Tosca was disclosed on March 3 
of this year. She was the Rachel of the performance of Lm Juive, on 
Christmas Eve, 1920, that brought Caruso’s last appearance in opera. 

Mme. Easton created the part of Aelfrida in Deems Taylor’s opera, 
The King’s Henchman at its world premiere the next season, with 
Tibbctt as Eadgar and Johnson as Aethelwold. Another “first time” 
r 61 c was that of Anita in Jonny Spielt Auf, which was added to her 
list Jan. 19, 1927. The cast included Michael Bohnen as Jonny, 
Editha Fleischer as Yvonne, and Friedrich Schorr as Daniello. The 
season of 1928-29 proved to be Miss Easton’s last at the Metropolitan 
for seven years. She was reengaged there in the spring of 1936, when 
she appeared as Briinnhilde in Die Walkure. Four years previously 
she had sung Isolde and Briinnhilde in London, and in 1934, the title 
r6Ie of Tosca there. Turandot was another London r 61 e. 
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Mme. Easton’s was not one of tlie really great voices, though a 
very good one which she often used with the most telling effect. 
Neither was hers an electrical personality. A certain seriousness of 
purpose obtruded on occasions in her impersonations in a manner 
to suggest the most conscientious application rather than the kindling 
of inspiration. Her adaptability may even have done her harm, so 
far as popularity was concerned, because of her appearance in rdles 
that demanded quite another type of expressiveness than was hers — 
Carmen for instance. But she made the most of the silvery chime 
of her upper notes and often demonstrated a command of vocal 
technique to put in the shade other singers who rode higher on the 
wave of public esteem. Intelligence and superior stage routine guided 
her in all her characterizations, a liberal number of which reached 
a level of distinction. “She is an artist,” wrote H. E. Krehbiel in the 
New York Tribune, “who always satisfies the demands of the critics, 
but ever and anon brings us a shock of pleasurable surprise.” 



XXIX 

ROSA PONSELLE 


One Way of Beginning at the Top — Leonora and Rachei with 
Caruso — Norma, Violetta and Giulia, Before Carmen 

R osa Ponselle began, a prima donna. Her first rdle was a stellar 
one, with Enrico Caruso a refulgent luminary at her side. Not 
for her was the apprenticeship of small parts or secondary opera 
houses. She never had been on the dramatic or the operatic stage 
until she stepped out on the boards of the Metropolitan. Moreover, 
she was entrusted at that first appearance with a part that was a 
fresh creation, so far as the Metropolitan was concerned. This was 
the first Leonora in the first Forza del Destino in the history of the 
house. 

But if Rosa Ponselle began at the top, Rosa Ponzillo started a 
good many rungs down the ladder. She had sung and played the 
piano in a motion picture house for as little as $12 a week. She had 
appeared as an entertainer in a cabaret-restaurant. And she had seen 
her name among headliners on the bills of vaudeville. Not many 
successful artists have served such an apprenticeship as was, indeed, 
that of the younger daughter of Bernardo and Maddalena Conte 
Ponzillo of Meriden, Conn. 

Rosa, on the authority of the registry of births, marriages, and 
deaths at Meriden, was born on Jan. 22, 1897. Nellie Melba was 
then at the zenith of her career in America, though that season was 
by no means Melba’s most fortunate one in opera. It was the year of 
her luckless experiment with the rdle of Briinnhilde in Siegfried. 
Melba comes into the Ponzillo picture only because the richly gifted 
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subject of this chapter has been known off the program books as 

Rosa Melba Ponsellc. 

Both of the senior Ponzillos were Italian-born, having come into 
the world in the same town, Caiazzo-Caserta. In Meriden the father 
kept a grocery store and a cafe of pre-prohibition hospitality. At the 
age of ten, little Rosa — ^perhaps not so little, as little Rosas go in 
Italian famiHes — sang in a Meriden church and had some musical 
instruction from the organist. When she found employment in a 
picture house she became a two-town singer, journeying from Meriden 
to Waterbury so as to put to further profitable use a voice that was 
unusual in a girl of fifteen; though at that age Minnie Hauk was 
already on the operatic stage and Patti was about poised for her 
debut. It was their lot to garner applause in the historic Academy 
of Music. Rosa — ^the same Rosa who was to sing with Caruso — 
garnered hers at the hotel known as Tim Malone’s. 

Rosa’s was not the only vocal talent in the family. Sister Carmela 
also sang and also gave promise of something better than picture 
houses and cafes. Carmela induced Rosa to try for vaudeville. They 
decided on a sister act. Time was required to place it. Meanwhile 
Carmela sang at Wallack’s and Rosa at Larker’s. Across the street 
from Larker’s was the Metropolitan, where were singing Caruso 
and Geraldine Farrar. In December, 1916, a little less than two years 
before the name of Rosa Ponselle first appeared on a Metropolitan 
Opera House program, the Ponzillo sisters were to be heard in 
New York at B. F. Keith’s Palace Theatre. From a review of the 
same year, but pertaining to an appearance in another city, may be 
gained some idea of how the sisters were “going over” in vaudeville: 

“Out of the assortment of offerings, four numbers stood clearly and 
distinctly as surpassingly good. Of these four, the Ponzillo sisters, 
billed as Italian girls, but possessing perfect English accents and man- 
nerisms, received an ovation thoroughly deserved with a song reper- 
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toire combining operatic arias, ballads and even a syncopation or two 
of the better sort. 

“These Ponzillo sisters are — or were — strangers to Pittsburgh. They 
possess voices of wonderful tone-sweetness, unusual range and flexi- 
bility, sufficient power for even a vaudeville stage (!) and the ability 
to handle them in a manner that left nothing to be desired. One of 
the voices would probably be classed as a pure contralto, although the 
owner soars into the upper registers easily, gracefully and musically. 
The other sister’s voice is a dramatic soprano of almost identical tonal 
quality. When the two sisters sing in unison it is almost impossible 
to distinguish between their voices. Most of their repertoire was made 
up of operatic numbers, showing excellent taste in selection and un- 
usual artistry in rendition.” * 

It will be observed that this discerning review proffered no pre- 
dictions. But the circumstance that the voice which was later to 
create a stir in the vast reaches of the Metropolitan was of “sufficient 
power” for vaudeville ought not go unnoted. There is good reason 
to suspect, of course, that the Metropolitan has harbored a fair 
number of singers whose voices could not have been so described. 

The story of how Rosa Ponzillo came to take up the study of 
singing has been told so many times and in such 'different versions 
that a judge and jury, empowered to subpoena witnesses and take 
their testimony under oath, would be required to clarify its details. 
This author has no desire to favor one unimpeachable source of 
information as against another one still more so. Carmela seems to 
have been the first to apply herself to studio instruction. Whether, as 
one report has had it, Rosa really was coaxed into an effort that she 
considered scarcely worth while, or, as the opposite version presents 
it, she persisted after initial discouragement and finally had her 
way — so much so that she could scarcely be ousted from the studio 
after working there at all possible hours of day and night — ^is one 
of those questions the writer prefers to leave to the adjudication of 


•Kttsburgh Leader, Jan. 26, 1916. 
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some higher court. At any rate, Rosa’s mentor in this period was 
William Thorner, who had long been known to New York’s 
opera-goers through his association with Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke. A meeting was arranged with Caruso and the next step was 
an audition before Giulio Gatti-Casazza at the Metropolitan. One 
such trial did not suffice. Rosa was required to sing again and during 
the ordeal she fainted. Caruso, it is agreed, urged her cause strongly 
and she not only was engaged but Mr. Gatti decided to do what for 
him was a most unusual thing — ^put the operatic novice out in the 
leading role of an important revival as soon as she was ready. 

Nov. 15, 1918, was the day of days for the soprano from Meriden. 
She had sung brilliantly at the dress rehearsal of Forza del Destino 
and expectations were high for her. But as she sat in her dressing 
room, an hour or so before the curtain was to rise, she shed copious 
tears. Her throat was inflamed, she felt she would fail. Her sister 
and teacher strove to reassure her. But it was Caruso who saved the 
day, so the story runs, by administering his own remedy for throat 
soreness. Whether the effect was psychological or physical, the young 
soprano went through the strain of her operatic debut triumphantly 
and with no signs of any vocal handicap. The applause was of the 
heartiest; there were many curtain recalls. The corridors during 
intermissions buzzed with the sound of a new name. The newspaper 
reviews, if not without reservations, recognized the arrival of a really 
important singer — ^important because hers was an important voice. 
James Gibbons Huneker, then writing for the Times, may be quoted 
as spokesman for all. He said: 

“The newcomer is an American, born of Italian parentage. She is 
young, she is comely and she is tall and solidly built. A fine figure of 
a woman was the opinion of the experts; and in cavalier costume she 
was handsome and— embarrassed. Those long boots made her gait 
awkward, she was too conscious of her legs, and her gestures and gait 
were angular. But what a promising difbut! Added to her personal 
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attractiveness, she possesses a voice of natural beauty that may prove 
a gold mine. It is vocal gold, anyhow, with its luscious lower and 
middle tones, dark, rich and ductile; brilliant and flexible in the up- 
per register — ^if there be such a paradox as a vocal register. She is 
given to forcing the column of breath with the result that the tone 
becomes hard to steeliness, yet a sweet, appealing, sympathetic voice, 
well placed, well trained. The note of monotony in the tone color that 
occasionally intruded may be avoided. Nuance. Nuance. Nuance. 
That must be mastered. Her nervousness was evident, but after she 
sang the ‘Addio’ in Act i, she had her audience captured. Her scene 
and cavatina before the church was astonishingly mature for such a 
youthful debutante. And she sagged below pitch on her last note. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, our opera has in Rosa Ponselle a 
dramatic soprano of splendid potentialities. But she has an arduous 
road to traverse before she can call herself a finished artist.” 

Soon thereafter Miss Ponselle appeared in two additional Metro- 
politan premieres — an amazing record for a first season. These were 
Weber’s Oberon, a product of the eighteen-twenties but until the 
season of 1917-18 never undertaken at this house; and a one-act 
novelty, The Legend, by Joseph Breil. The latter was in conjunction 
with John Adam Hugo’s Temple Dancer and Cadman’s Shane wis, 
the last-named repeated from the previous season so as to form an 
American triple-bill. As Oberon was sung in the original text of 
Planch6 instead of the German translation familiar to those who 
have heard their Weber on the Continent, Miss Ponselle was called 
upon to sing in English two of her first three r 61 es at the Metro- 
politan. 

Writing in the New York Sun, on Jan. 19, 1919, two months after 
Miss Ponselle’s d^but, W. J. Henderson discussed the new prima 
donna: 

“Sufficient time has elapsed since the d^but of Rosa Ponsdle for 
first impressions to give way to careful estimates. The young woman 
is in grave danger of the ruin of her career through the pernicious 
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operation of old malignant agencies. The inconsiderate praise of 

friends is the first of these Miss Ponselle ought to become one of 

the greatest singers of our time. She has the voice, the feeling, and the 
dramatic instinct. Her vocal technic is by no means perfect, but it is 
far from being fatally defective. At this time her scale is well equalized 
because faulty methods have not yet accentuated the breaks between 
the registers. Her middle register is ravishingly beautiful in its full- 
blooded quality and its vibrant freedom. Her low tones have the 
organlike opulence of a contralto. Her upper register is her chief diffi- 
culty. Miss Ponselle does not approach . . . (it) . . . correctly, and appar- 
ently it is a matter of chance with her whether she gets a good tone 
or not above F. She ought to be singing pure lyric rbles and exercising 
the flexibility of her marvellous voice in the use of elastic florid music.” 

Words to be remembered at a later time. 

Early in her second season. Miss Ponselle undertook one of the 
roles for which she will be best remembered; though for reasons 
that have mystified some of her admirers she passed it on to another 
soprano in later years. This was the part of Rachel in Hal^vy’s 
La Juive, revived primarily for Caruso on Nov. 22, 1919. As the Fates 
willed, the part of the patriarchal Jew, Eleazar, was Caruso’s final 
new rdle at the Metropolitan. More than that, it was the last part 
he sang. In La Juive, Caruso the voice was matched as perhaps never 
before in his career by Caruso the actor. Truth to tell, the once 
shining metal of his tone had some time previously become a smoky 
gold; his top notes were often jagged; his avoidance of many of the 
more lyrical roles of his younger years told its own story. But Caruso 
played upon the affections of his listeners in La Juive with something 
other than brilliance or power. The haunting mezza-voce, which he 
had come to depend upon more and more in Samson — unforgettably 
so in the sorrowful air of the Mill of Ghaza, “Vois ma misirc 
hdas” — ^was utilized with like enchantment in the Passover scene 
of Hal(?vy’s opera. To this scene Miss Ponselle contributed some 
luscious notes that were part of a particularly well-sung ensemble. 
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Rachel’s famous but now infrequently heard air, “II va venir,” gave 
scope for the full beauty of the soprano’s voice. But what chimes 
most in the memory of at least one frequenter of the Metropolitan 
during that season was the luscious sound of her voice in apposition 
to Caruso’s, as in the concerted singing that intervenes in the bass 
air, “Si la rigueur.” 

Verdi’s Don Carlos, produced for the first time in the history of 
the Metropolitan on Dec. 23, 1920, brought Miss Ponselle to the role 
of Elizabeth. More Verdi was in store for her in the season of 1920-21 
with the return after an absence of nearly twenty years of tune- 
studded Ernani. To Miss Ponselle as Elvira fell the dramatic col- 
oratura of the air, “Ernani involami,” which she encompassed with 
the success she brought to music of a similar character in ll 
Trovatore. In this period of Miss Ponselle’s career, her trill was 
about the best the company boasted. 

Little more than a passing shadow was “Le Rot d’Ys/’ for which 
certain friends of French opera long had been clamoring. About all 
that remained of Lalo’s opera after it had come and gone at the 
Metropolitan was Beniamino Gigli’s singing of its graceful Aubade 
in his concert programs. Miss Ponselle moved on to another rela- 
tively unsuccessful revival, this time Guglielmo Tell, uncurtained 
on Jan. 5, 1923. 

More to the liking of the American soprano and of much longer 
life in her family of r 61 es was Selika in Meyerbeer’s L’ Africaine, as 
brought back to the Metropolitan by Giulio Gatti-Casazza on March 
21, 1923. The soprano’s singing of the Slumber Song vied in popular 
approval with Gigli’s somewhat lachrymose delivery of “O Paradiso” 
— the language of the revival being Italian rather than French. A 
more notable page, if one less enduring so far as the active repertory 
was concerned, was brought into view with the first production of 
Spontini’s La Vestale at the Metropolitan on Nov. 12, 1925. Miss 
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Ponselle was its unquestioned star in the role of Giulia. Though this 
was not the first Spontini opera heard at the Metropolitan, his 
Ferdinand Cortez having achieved a handful of performances in the 
late eighteen-eighties, the resurrection of La Vestale was an event to 
cause a stir among the historically-minded. Those whose daily bread 
was Aida, Tosca and Madama Butterfly were less impressed. As a 
vocal achievement. Miss Ponselle’s Giulia ranks with her later 
Norma. Much of the music she sang with a glory of tone and breadth 
of style to challenge comparisons. Olin Downes, in reviewing La 
Vestale for the New York Times of Nov. 13, 1925, said: 

“It was uncommonly well sung, and Rosa Ponselle in the title role 
won a personal triumph, richly deserved by her vocal and interpretive 
art the performance was one of the best the Metropolitan has re- 

cently given. It is a pleasure to add that its apex was the singing of 

Miss Ponselle The beauty, the range and opulence of the voice 

have been common knowledge, but Miss Ponselle has not invariably 
been judicious and finished in its employment. Last night her 
native temperament and intuition for vocal effect found full play in a 
highly expressive and artistic interpretation — one that was thought- 
fully and finely proportioned, that took account of text as well as 
song, and of histrionic representation.” 

Norma came on the scene in 1927. The opera had waited thirty- 
five years for this opportunity to reestablish its primacy among the 
Italian lyric dramas of its period, presumably because the Metro- 
politan lacked a Norma, though great voices and great artists had 
come and gone during the interval. Possibly the determining factor 
in the decision to revive the work for Ponselle was the success then 
recently achieved in it by Rosa Raisa, who had sung the rdle during 
visits of the Chicago Opera Company to Manhattan. Whatever the 
impetus, the production found its mark. Orchestrally, and in some 
other of its musical details, this was not such a Norma as might 
have been experienced in the days when Arturo Toscanini was con- 
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ducting at the Metropolitan. But Ponselle’s singing of “Casta Diva,” 
and of much of the final scene, more nearly approximated the sing- 
ing that "was expected of the important sopranos of the Grau and 
Conried constellations than had been heard in the house in at least 
a decade. It is not necessary to exaggerate Miss Ponselle’s success in 
the role, or to attribute to it a technical perfection that it did not 
altogether attain, to accord this Norma a respectable place in the 
royal line of Normas, reaching back to Pasta and Grisi, nearly a 
century before. 

W. J. Henderson, the Sun, expressed his verdict in these terms: 

“It can be said that she added to her repertoire an embodiment 
which will increase her fame, and which deepens the impression, 
created in recent seasons, that the ripening of her talent has been the 
result of a growing sincerity of purpose and earnest study. Her ‘Casta 
Diva’ was a genuinely beautiful piece of singing. Miss Ponselle proved 
last evening that she had given much time and labor to the practice 
of vocalises, although there was much simplification and curtailing 
of the time-honored cadenzas. She had also given study to the Bellini 
recitative. We are bound to confess, however, that in the recitatives, 
not only Miss Ponselle, but every one else in the cast was heavy and 
monotonous.” 

Still another Verdi revival, Luisa Miller, speedily resolved itself 
into routine. Miss Ponselle’s singing of the title role did more than 
any other factor to interest the public. Of more moment, if partly 
because of controversies it engendered, was the American soprano’s 
first assumption of the r61e of Violetta in a benefit Traviata on Jan. 
i 6 , 1931 , her chief collaborators on the stage being Lauri-Volpi and 
de Luca. The characterization, one of an unusually dark hue and 
highly emotionalized from the outset, found immediate favor with 
a large number of patrons. These, in many instances, resented such 
reservations as were discernible in the press. Excerpts from two re- 
views, one written by W. J. Henderson in the Sun, the other by 
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Pitts Sanborn in the Telegram, are sufl&ciently indicative o£ the criti- 
cal attitude: 

Said Henderson: 

“Miss Ponselle’s voice is quite well enough suited to the music. It 
is not a heroic organ, but rather a lyric one with dramatic power and 
color. Miss Ponselle elected to disregard the fact that Verdi’s music 
is essentially lyric. The eminent soprano endeavored to make every 
number passionately emotional by introducing methods verging 
closely on the declamatory.” 

Said Sanborn: 

“Though Miss Ponselle accomplished some beautiful and moving 
singing in the course of her first American Traviata, she will fortify 
her Violetta in the future, not through violent onslaughts on Verdi’s 
melodic line but through the finished phrasing . . . the unblemished 
elegance his mid-nineteenth century style demands. And while the 
voice is large in volume and warm and rich in color, it cannot be 
strictly qualified as a dramatic soprano.” 

London apparently thought otherwise, all the reports which 
reached New York concerning Miss Ponselle’s representation of Vio- 
letta at Covent Garden being highly laudatory throughout. There 
were similar encomiums for her Jfirst Covent Garden Norma. 

Of Violetta, Ernest Newman wrote in the London Sunday Times 
of June 15, 1930: 

“We were told that Mme. Ponselle was singing Violetta for the first 
time on any stage; but one found it dijfficult to believe it. Nothing 
finer has been seen or heard at Covent Garden this season. Mme. 
Ponselle has her little peculiarities of voice-production, but they are 
like the finger-prints of a composer. • . . We must allow Miss Ponselle 
to produce her voice in her own way and be hanged to the theorist, 
in consideration of the fact that she can do practically anything she 
likes with it.... Mme, Ponselle proves to us once more that the 
finest singing-given a good voice to begin with — comes from the 
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constant play o£ a fine mind upon the inner meaning o£ the music; 

her Violetta is so exquisitely sung because it is so subtly imagined. 

Even coloratura, as she sings it, ceases to suggest the aviary and be- 
comes the revelation o£ human character.” 

The American soprano also was heard at the Florence May 
Festival, singing the title role of La V estate at the Communal The- 
atre on May 4, 1933. Thereafter she relinquished both Giulia and 
Norma, to the regret of those who regarded these roles as the 
supreme achievements of her career. 

Reverting to Violetta, a delightful critical riposte found its way into 
the columns of the Sun. Apparently in the belief that a liking for 
the characterization of another soprano had interfered with a proper 
appreciation of Miss Ponselle’s achievement, the writer of a letter to 
the paper’s music editor posed the question; 

“Come now, which do you prefer, Ponselle’s Violetta or Bori’s?” 

To which the Sun’s critic replied by printing the letter and merely 
appending one line, which read: 

“Neither. Verdi’s.” 

The revival of Lon Giovanni on Nov. 29, 1929, after a wait of 
some twenty-one seasons (the last previous performance in April, 
1908, having preceded the beginning of the Gatti regime) found 
Miss Ponselle unable, by reason of illness, to assume the r61e of 
Donna Anna, to which she had been assigned and which many had 
hoped would prove for her another Norma. Leonora Corona filled 
the gap. Miss Ponselle’s defection was only temporary, however, and 
there was ample opportunity later to measure her capacities for the 
more heroic order of Mozart singing. The so-called Letter Aria, 
“Non mi dir” — ^which properly is not a letter aria at all, though stage 
managers still find it convenient to deal with Don Ottavio’s gentle 
reproachment in absentium— was smoothly and even exquisitely 
presented, in so far as beauty of tone and legato style were the 
desiderata. But much of the singing elsewhere shared with the char- 
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acterization a curiously tentative quality, as if the soprano had not 
found it possible to sink her personality into the role. 

Meanwhile, place had been made also for Carmela Ponselle in the 
company’s large and by no means overworked personnel. On Dec. 
21, 1932, the two sisters appeared together in La Gioconda, Rosa 
singing the name part and Carmela applying her talents to Laura. 
Carmela’s debut, however, was made earlier as Amneris, and this 
part was to remain her chief contribution to the Ponselle family 
history at the Metropolitan. 

Radio, concert and other activities away from the Metropolitan 
made it a question whether Rosa Ponselle would return for the 
season of 1935-36. Her case was one of a number of similar ones 
with which Edward Johnson had to deal when he took over the 
post of General Manager at the death of Herbert Witherspoon. An 
agreement finally was reached which resulted in the soprano essay- 
ing Carmen for the first time, and, to the surprise of her admirers, 
nothing but Carmen, during the fourteen weeks of the abbreviated 
opera year. Others equally distinguished had found the essence of 
Carmen something which, “quicksilver-like, eludes your pains,” 
long before Miss Ponselle decided to include the gypsy baggage in 
her stock of heroines. Whatever the reservations to be made, what- 
ever the retorts courteous or otherwise to newspaper verdicts. Miss 
Ponselle was not to be made the object of a particular criticism once 
leveled at Patti’s Carmen. This was W. J. Henderson’s remark that 
while he had always known Carmen was a cat, Patti made her a 
kitten. There was nothing kittenish about this Carmen of Rosa 
Ponselle. But her Norma, her Giulia, her Rachel and her Leonora 
are surer passport to the land where exceptional achievement 
lives on. 


Rosa Ponselle was married on Dec. 13, 1936, to Carle A. Jackson of 
Baltimore. 



XXX 

AMONG SOPRANOS 


Alice Nielsen, Luisa Villani, Louise Edvina, Marie Rappold, Bernice 
de Basqudi, Mabel Garrison, Edith Mason, Marion Talley and 
Many Others 

O UTSTANDING among operetta singers before she turned to opera, 
Alice Nielsen was one of the first to prove to Americans 
that success in one was no barrier to success in the other. Of Danish 
and Irish parentage, this winsome soprano was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., on June 7, 1876, She appeared on the stage in childhood as 
Rose Southern. After singing in a choir in Kansas City she went 
on the road with a church concert company that disbanded in St. 
Joseph, Mo. There she sang in the Eden Musee to earn the funds 
to get her to San Francisco, where she joined the Burton Opera 
Company and made her adult professional debut as Yum-Yum in 
The Mihado. Subsequently she sang with the Tivoli Opera Company 
and became a member of the Bostonians. Particularly to be remem- 
bered were her appearances in The Fortune Teller and The Singing 
Girl. 

Not content to remain an operetta star. Miss Nielsen went to 
London, where she met Henry Russell, the impresario. On his advice 
she went to Rome for study. Her grand opera debut took place at the 
Bellini Theatre in Naples on Dec. 6, 1903, when Miss Nielsen sang 
Marguerite in Faust. She was heard in fourteen performances of 
Traviata at the San Carlo in Naples in 1904 and in the same year 
sang at Covent Garden, where she made her d6but as Zerlina in Don 
Giovanni and where she sang with Caruso and Scotti in La Bohitne. 

347 
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Returning to America, she toured .with Russell’s San Carlo Com- 
pany, which first appeared at New Orleans in 1908. From 1909 to 
1913 she was a member of Russell’s Boston Opera Company and also 
sang at the Metropolitan where she made her debut on Nov. 19, 
1909, as Mimi. Micaela, Marta, CioCio-San and Rosina were among 
her most fortunate r 61 es. When Converse’s American opera, The 
Sacrifice, was mounted in Boston on March 3, 1911, to Miss Nielsen 
fell the role of Chonita. 


LUISA VILLANI 

The first of Floras in L’Amore dei Tre Re, the creator of the 
role at the world premiere of Montemezzi’s opera in Milan in 1913, 
Luisa Villani was by nativity a San Franciscan. She was of Italian 
parentage and came of a race of singers, her father, mother and 
grandfather having all appeared before the public; in addition, an 
uncle was a stage director in Paris. Taken back to Italy as a child, 
Luisa studied singing with her father, Vincenzo Villani, then a 
teacher in Milan. She made her debut at La Scala in Orfeo in 1907, 
when Giulio Gatti-Casazza was director and Arturo Toscanini con- 
ductor at that celebrated theatre. After singing Eva and Desdemona, 
among other r 61 es, at the Costanzi in Rome she came to America 
with an Italian company and sang at the Broadway Theatre, New 
York, as Mimi. She sang subsequently with the National Opera 
Company of Canada, the Bessie Abott Company and the Savage Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company, appearing as Minnie in the last-named 
company’s English performances of Puccini’s Girl of the Golden 
West. She sang with the Boston Opera Company during the years 
of 1913-17 and made her debut at the Metropolitan, New York, in a 
benefit performance of Madama Butterfly on Dec. ii, 1915. In 1918, 
she returned to Milan. 
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MARIE RAPPOLD 

When Conried revived Goldmark’s Konigin von Saba on Nov, 
22, 1905, a Brooklyn singer, Marie Rappold, made her Metropolitan 
opera debut as Sulamith. Two other Americans, Edyth Walker and 
Robert Blass, were in the cast. The young native artist subsequently 
became one of the valued members of the company, singing Elena 
in the performance of Mefistofele that introduced Chaliapin to this 
country, Eurydice to Louise Homer’s Orpheus in the Toscanini re- 
vival of Gluck’s classic opera, Diana in the same composer’s Iphigenie 
auf Tauris, Bianca in Goetz’s very Teutonic setting of The Taming 
of the Shrew, and the Princess in Thuille’s Lobetanz, all novelties or 
revivals. She also sang Desdemona in Otello with Slezak in the name 
part and Scotti as lago. Her repertoire included such standard parts 
as Ai'da, Leonora, Marguerite, Elsa, Venus, Elisabeth, Micaela and 
Inez. She was decorated by Queen Carmen Sylva in Roumania, 
where Mme. Rappold had been a leading member of the Bucharest 
Opera. After leaving the Metropolitan, she sang as guest artist with 
the San Carlo and other companies. 


LOUISE EDVINA 

From the studio of Jean de Reszke in Paris, Louise Edvina stepped 
to the stage of Covent Garden in London, making her d(§but as 
Marguerite in Taust on July 15, 1908. A French-Canadian, she was 
bom in Vancouver, B. C., and until she took her stage name was 
Marie Louise Martin. She was twice married, the second time to 
the Hon. Cecil Edwards in London. Mme. Edvina’s American d^but 
was made with the Boston Opera Company on Nov, 25, 1912, as 
Antonia in The Tales of Hof man. Maliella in The Jewels of the 
Madonna and the title r 61 e of Louise were among her important 
r 61 cs in Boston. She first appeared at the Metropolitan in New 
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York on Nov. 27, 1915, singing Tosca in a performance of Puccini’s 
opera that enlisted Caruso and Scotti. She sang more extensively 
with the Chicago Opera Company, of which she was a member for 
two seasons. Abroad she was heard at the Paris Opera and the Paris 
Op6:a Comique and was the Fiora of L’Amore dei Tre Re when it 
was given at the Th6atre des Champs Elysees by the Boston Opera 
Company in the Spring of 1914. 

BERNICE DE PASQUALI 

It was the good fortune of Bernice de Pasquali to make her debut 
at the Metropolitan as a substitute for Marcella Sembrich in a per- 
formance of Nozze di Figaro on Feb. 27, 1909, conducted by Mahler. 
Sembrich retired soon afterward and Mme. de Pasquali fell heir to 
many of Sembrich’s roles, including Rosina, Adina, Norina, Marta, 
Lucia and Violetta. The daughter of a retired army ofi&cer, the singer 
was Miss Bernice James of Boston until her marriage to an Italian 
opera tenor, whose name she sang under thereafter. Aside from sev- 
eral seasons at the Metropolitan, she appeared in Milan, London, 
Berlin and Paris. In Cleveland she created the title rdle of Pietro 
Floridia’s opera, Paoletta. 


MABEL GARRISON 

Largely a product of the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, her 
native city, Mabel Garrison assumed a place of prominence at the 
Metropolitan primarily because of the flexibility and compass of her 
fresh soprano voice in a day when acceptable singers of coloratura 
were more than ordinarily rare. She made her stage d^but in Boston 
with the Aborn Opera Company as Filina in Migtion in April 1912. 
Engaged for the Metropolitan, she first sang at a Sunday night con- 
cert in 1914 but waited until the next season for her introductory 
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role, Frasquita in a performance of Carmen that presented her in 
the company of Geraldine Farrar, Lucrezia Bori, Enrico Caruso and 
Clarence Whitehill. Among her early roles was Bertha in Toscanini’s 
revival of Weber’s Euryanthe and Urbain in the last of the all-star 
revivals of Les Huguenots, that on Dec. 30, 1914, which mustered 
Caruso as Raoul, Hempel as Marguerite of Valois, Destinn as Valen- 
tin, Scotti as de Nevers and Rothier as Saint-Bris, with Polacco con- 
ducting. 

When Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini was introduced as a nov- 
elty in the 1916-17 season. Miss Garrison appeared as Biancofiore. 

Outstanding among her achievements were her first assumption, 
on short notice, of the r 61 e of the Queen of the Night in. The Magic 
Flute and, later, her singing of the part of the Queen in Le Coq 
d’Or, each a test of the high voice. She also sang Rosina, Adina, 
Lucia, Lady Harriet in Marta and Oscar in A Masked Ball, ap- 
pearing many times with Caruso. She sang in opera in Germany 
and Austria. When Mozart’s Impresario and Bastien and Bastienne 
were given at the Empire Theatre, New York, she impersonated 
Mme. Hofer in one and Bastienne in the other. 

EDITH MASON 

The outbreak of the World War brought Edith Mason to the 
Metropolitan after she had studied and sung abroad and had filled 
an engagement with the Boston Opera Company. Born in St. Louis, 
at nineteen she went to Europe to begin studies that were carried 
out in Paris and in Italy and also pursued in New York. Her 
teachers included Enrico Bertram, Edmond Clement, Victor Maurel, 
Vanzo and Cottone. While studying with Clement she sang at Nice 
and was engaged to create the leading role in a new opera by 
Fourdrain in Marseilles. Her American d6but was made with the 
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Boston Opera Company in Boston on Jan. 7, 1912, when she sang 
Ncdda. In 1914 she was singing at the Opera Comique in Paris 
when the war terminated her engagement. Returning to America, 
she made her debut at the Metropolitan as Sophie in Der Rosen- 
havaUer on Nov. 20, 1915. Subsequently she was cast as Samaritana 
in the New York premiere of Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini and 
as the Prioress in the world premiere of de Koven’s Canterbury Fil- 
grirris. In 1917 she became a member of the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, touring the Latin-American countries, then sang in Europe 
for two seasons. She married Giorgio Polacco, under whose baton 
she had appeared both at the Metropolitan and in Paris. In 1921 Miss 
Mason began her long tenure as a leading singer of the Chicago 
Opera Company. Among other appearances abroad, she sang 
Nanetta in Toscanini’s performances of Falsta-ff at the Salzburg 
festival in 1935. She returned to the Metropolitan in that year to 
sing Violetta, Cio-Cio-San and Marguerite. 


MARION TALLEY 

Though to others must be left the long-distance publicity record, 
undoubtedly more headline space was consumed in the news flurry 
over Marion Talley than has been devoted to any other American 
singer in so short a time. She was famous before she had sung a note 
professionally at the Metropolitan or any other opera house in the 
world. Public interest, engendered by newspaper stories before she 
went abroad to prepare for her debut, grew like the proverbial 
snowball, as newspaper city editors applied the ordinary follow-up 
system on the unchallengeable news principle that one good yarn 
deserves another. The excitement that attended Miss Talley’s d6but 
could only have been justified by the singing of a Patti at the height' 
of her career. 
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Nevada, Mo., was the scene of Miss Talley’s birth, the year 1907. 
As a child she studied piano and violin in Kansas City and at twelve 
was a church soloist there. At fifteen she appeared in amateur 
opera, singing Mignon. There is plenty of testimony to show that 
the voice was regarded on every hand as exceptional. At sixteen she 
was accorded an audition at the Metropolitan in New York which 
had a surprising effect on those present. Some newspaper reports 
said that listeners wept. One result was a scathing article by Henry 
E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune in which he described the as- 
tounding debut in the Yale Bowl of little Sophronia Sackbut, the child 
trombonist, which brought on an inundation of tears. Meanwhile 
Kansas City lived up to its reputation for public spirit. A benefit con- 
cert that filled Convention Hall netted several thousand dollars to 
enable Miss Talley to study in Europe. The snowball of publicity 
rolled cheerily and by the time the young soprano returned for her 
Metropolitan debut it was of mountainous proportions. 

On the evening of Feb. 17, 1926, with Rigoletto the opera and 
Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, Giuseppe de Luca, Jose Mardones and Merle 
Alcock her chief associates on the stage, the young soprano was the 
central figure of a performance that was deemed of such nationwide 
interest as to call for the installation of an Associated Press news 
wire backstage. The telegrapher was Marion Talley’s father. A train- 
load of Kansas City enthusiasts swelled a capacity audience; some, it 
was reported, having paid fabulous sums to obtain seats from other 
purchasers after the house was completely sold out. Miss Talley’s 
artless first entrance was effective. Lawrence Gilman wrote in the 
Herald Tribune that his first thought was that he had never seen a 
prettier Gilda. But he and others among reviewers found fault with 
the first phrase of “Caro Nome.” The curve, the contour, was 
slighted. Reviews were not rhapsodic. The disposition was to hear 
Miss Talley further. She was heard. Lucia, Filina, the Queen of the 
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Night in the 1927 revival of The Magic Flute had elements of 
acceptable routine if scarcely of brilliance. If the Mozart role carried 
the soprano beyond her depth, less violence was done to the music 
than in many a performance of the role to be heard in the chief 
theatres of Europe. The author’s memory of Miss Talley’s singing 
of the voice of the Nightingale in Stravinsky’s Le Rossignol is a 
pleasurable one. But the young singer’s decision to retire, after four 
seasons at the Metropolitan and recital tours that were reported to 
have been highly profitable, did not materially affect the fortunes 
of the opera house. The need for a first-rate singer of bravura roles 
remained what it was before she came. She may not have made 
history. But no one can deny that she made copy. 

FRANCES PERALTA 

The daughter of a well-known painter, Frances Peralta was born 
in Manchester, England, and taken to California as a child. She sang 
in light opera as Phyllis Partington; then, after a period of further 
study in Europe, joined the Boston Opera Company as Mme. 
Peralta. She sang with the Chicago Opera Company during the 
season of 1917-18 and was a member of the cast when Arthur 
Nevin’s one-act opera, A Daughter of the Forest, was given its 
premiere. She toured the country with the Scotti Grand Opera 
Company, next made her debut at the Metropolitan as Elena in 
Boito’s Mefistofele on Dec. 25, 1920. She was the Dorabella of the 
Metropolitan’s delightful production of Cosi fan Tutte and had the 
part of Ginevra in the American premiere of von Schillings’s Mona 
Lisa. She sang Venus in Tannhauser and leading soprano r 61 es in 
Andrea Chenier, Aida, II Tromtore and Don Carlos. On one occa- 
sion she appeared as Tosca without rehearsal. She died in New York 
on Dec. 22, 1933. 
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LEONORA CORONA 

From Dallas, Texas, where her father was a jurist, and San 
Francisco, where she spent much of her girlhood, Leonora Cohron 
went to Italy. There, as Leonora Corona, she made her way in the 
lyric theaters, singing dramatic soprano rdles. Her debut was ef- 
fected in Mefistofde at Castellamare. Subsequently she sang at Lis- 
bon, Milan, Venice and Monte Carlo. On Nov. 24, 1927 she was 
first heard at the Metropolitan, singing Leonora in ll Tromtore. 
She was the Bertha of a restoration of Le Frophete on Dec. 31 of 
that year, when Martinelli succeeded to the role of Jean of Leyden. 
When Don Giovanni was finally recalled to the Metropolitan stage 
after an absence of nearly twenty years (Nov. 29, 1929) Miss Corona 
sang Donna Anna. During six seasons at the New York house she 
was also heard as Minnie, as Gioconda and, among other parts, as 
Lady Marigold Sandys in Merry Mount. 

MARGARET HALSTEAD 

The United States foreign service played a part in making a singer 
of Margaret Halstead, in that her years abroad placed opera’s lyric 
and dramatic temptations in her way. She was born in Pittsfield, 
Mass., the daughter of Albert Halstead and Aline Wilcox Halstead; 
granddaughter of Murat Halstead, the noted Cincinnati editor; and 
on her mother’s side a descendant of the Adams family. Her father 
was stationed at various times in England, Austria and Sweden. 
After some concert appearances. Miss Halstead made her debut at 
the Cologne Opera, Nov. rq, 1931, as Waltraute in Die Wd'kure. 
She remained at the Cologne Opera for one year, her rdles including 
Giulietta in The Tales of Ho-ffmann, Venus in Tannhduser, the 
Grafin in Zur Goldene Uebe and parts in Puccini and Verdi operas. 
Her d6but at the Metropolitan was made on Nov. 26, 1932 as Venus, 
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She was one of three sopranos to appear as Lady Marygold Sandys 
in the Stokes-Hanson American opera, Merry Mount. She has sung 
Isolde with the St. Louis Grand Opera. Miss Halstead was pre- 
sented with the Lilli Lehmann medal for artistic achievement in 
Salzburg, 1933. 


NINA MORGANA 

Born in Buffalo, Nina Morgana studied in Milan and made her 
operatic debut in La Sonnambula at Alessandria, Italy. After ap- 
pearing at La Scala she was introduced at the Metropolitan as Gilda 
on Nov. 27, 1920. The preceding season she made her d6but with 
the Chicago Opera Company. Her roles have included Rosina, 
Adina, Marta, MicaHa, Zerlina, Nedda, Mimi, Musetta and Mar- 
guerite, among others. 

QUEENA MARIO, whose family name was Tillotson, was born 
near Akron, Ohio, and studied in New York with Oscar Saenger 
and Marcella Sembrich. She made her debut with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in 1919 and later sang with the Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Her Metropolitan debut was made as MicaSa on Nov. 31, 
1922. Her rdles there have included Inez, Aennchen, Ah-Yoe, An- 
tonia, Gretel, Sophie and Marzelline, among others. In San Francisco 
she created for America the name part in Ravel’s L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges. 

SUSANNE FISHER, whose return to New York for her d^but at 
the Metropolitan in the season of 1935-36, recalled fledgling appear- 
ances with the Little Theatre Opera Company before she went abroad, 
was born in Sutton, West Virginia. She studied at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, the Juilliard Graduate School and at Fontainebleau. 
She was for three seasons at the Berlin Staatsoper, where she made 
her debut in 1931 in Die Aegyptische Helena. After two additional 
seasons in Paris, she made her first appearance at the Metropolitan 
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as CioCio-San on Dec. 26, 1935. She appeared subsequently as 
Manbn and Marguerite. She sang Sophie in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra’s production of Der RosenhcLvdier (1936). 

JOSEPHINE ANTOINE is a native of Boulder, Col. She entered 
the Metropolitan by way of the Juilliard School. In 1929 she won the 
Atwater Kent prize. Her debut was effected as Philine in Mignon 
on Jan. 4, 1936. Later she was heard as Gilda and in the title r 61 e 
of Lucia. At the Juilliard School she created for New York the part 
of Zerbinetta in Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos and appeared as Mali- 
bran in the premiere of the Simon-Bennett Maria Malihran. 

HELEN JEPSON was born in Titusville, Pa., on Nov. 25, 1906. A 
scholarship pupil at the Curtis Institute, she made her debut with 
the Philadelphia Civic Opera in 1928 as Marcellina in The Marriage 
of Figaro. Her Metropolitan opera debut was made in Seymour’s 
opera. In the Fashds Garden, Jan. 24, 1935. She has also sung in 
opera in Detroit, Chicago and San Francisco. 

FLORENCE MACBETH, for a dozen years a leading member of 
the Chicago opera forces, was born in Mankato, Minn., in 1891. She 
made her operatic d^but at Darmstadt, Germany, in January, 1913, 
and subsequently sang at Brunswick and Dresden. Her Chicago 
d^but was made on Jan. 14, 1914, as Rosina. She appeared in New 
York several times with the Chicago company, her roles with that 
organization including Gilda, Amina, Olympia, Lucia, Ophelia, 
Oscar, and Anna in Catalani’s Lorelei, among others. 

JANE OSBORN-HANNAH, Chicago soprano, began her career 
in opera abroad, singing in Leipzig in 1906 and subsequently in Dres- 
den, Hanover, Berlin and Munich. She made her Metropolitan opera 
d^but in 1909 as Gutrunc. From 1910 to 1915 she sang with the 
Chicago Opera Company. Her r 61 es included Elsa, Elisabeth, Eva, 
Donna Anna, Desdemona and Cio-Cio-San. She was a pupil of 
Marches!, Sbriglia and Rosa Sucher. 

St. George, Utah, contributed LUCY GATES to the operatic stage. 
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Her debut was made in Berlin in 1909 in Der Freischiltz. In 1916, 
she appeared in the New York performances of The Impresario and 
Bastien and Bastienne. Later she headed her own opera organiza- 
tion in Salt Lake City. 

Although better known as a concert artist, LILLIAN BLAUVELT 
was heard in this country and abroad in such roles as Micaela, Juliet, 
Zerlina and Mignon. Her operatic debut was made at the Monnaie 
in Brussels as Mireille in 1893. She sang Marguerite in Faust at 
Covent Garden in June, 1903. She first appeared in New York as a 
violinist, at the age of eight. 

ALMA GLUCK, who, as Reba Fiersohn, came to America in child- 
hood from Bucharest, Roumania, where she was born on May ii, 
1884, made her debut as Sophie, when the Metropolitan forces gave 
Werther on Nov. 16, 1909. She sang the Happy Spirit in the Tos- 
canini performances of Gluck’s Orfeo and Lucinda in the Metro- 
politan’s production of that composer’s Armide. Nedda, Mimi and 
Chloe in Tschaikovsky’s Pique Dame were among her other roles. 

Virginia was the native state of ANNA FITZIU, who created at the 
Metropolitan the role of Rosario in the premiere of the Granados 
Goyescas on Jan. 28, 1916. She later sang with the Chicago Opera 
Association and appeared as Azora when Hadley’s opera of that 
name was given its premiere on Dec. 26, 1917. Her operatic d^but 
was made in Milan as Elsa. She also sang in Rome, Naples, Buenos 
Aires, Havana and Mexico. 

The daughter of the village blacksmith, ANNA CASE — born Clin- 
ton, N. J., Oct. 29, 1889 — ^made her professional d^but as the Dutch 
Boy in the Metropolitan’s production of Werther in 1909. She 
created for America the rdle of Feodor in Boris Godouno'Q in 1912 
and Sophie in Der Rosen\avalier in 1913. When she married Clar- 
ence Mackay she retired from the stage. 

By way of the follies, MARY LEWIS progressed to her opera d(^but 
as Marguerite at the Vienna Volksoper in 1923. She was born in 
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Hot Springs, Ark., on Jan. 7, 1900. After singing in opera in Monte 
Carlo, Paris, London and Berlin she made her debut at the Metro- 
politan as Mimi on Jan. 28, 1926. 

Remembered particularly as the Metropolitan’s first Yniold in 
PelUas et Melisande and for her captivating performances as Es- 
meralda in The Bartered Bride, LOUISE HUNTER abandoned opera 
for operetta, then gave up the stage when she married. She was born 
in Middletown, Ohio. 

To NANETTE GUILFORD, native of New York, was assigned 
the role of Magda in the American premiere of Respighi’s ha Cam- 
pana Sommersa on Nov. 24, 1928. Among her roles at the Metropoli- 
tan were Marguerite and Aida. 

MAY PETERSON, from Oshkosh, Wis., studied with Jean de 
Reszke and sang for several seasons at the Opera Comique and the 
Theatre Lyrique in Paris before making her debut at the Metropolitan 
as Micaela on Nov. 29, 1917. 

For six seasons a member of the Metropolitan, VERA CURTIS, 
born in Bridgeport, Conn., and a vocal product of the New England 
Conservatory, created roles in the world premiere of Damrosch’s 
Cyrano and the American premise of Giordano’s Mme. Sans-Gine. 

HELEN STANLEY, born in Cincinnati, Feb. 24, 1889, was a mem- 
ber of the Wurzburg Opera in the season of 1911-12, then sang with 
the Chicago company for several seasons, besides appearing with the 
National Opera Company of Canada, the Ellis All-Star Opera Com- 
pany and the Century Opera. 

LOIS EWELL progressed from musical comedy to opera, making 
her d^but in the latter as Marguerite with the Castle Square Company 
in Boston. She sang the title part in the first production of Thm in 
English, April 17, 1911. Later she was with the San Carlo Company. 
She was born in Memphis, Jan. 28, 1885. 

MARIE CAVAN studied in Paris after singing in a church choir in 
New York, where she was born on Feb. 8, 1889. Her opera d6but 
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was made in Chicago on Nov. 9, 1910, as Irma in Louise. She sang 
a variety of roles with the Chicagoans and also filled engagements 
abroad. 

ANNA HAMLIN, daughter of the noted tenor, George Hamlin, 
was born in Chicago on Sept. 10, 1902. She made her European debut 
as Rosina at Albenga, Italy, in 1926, and subsequently sang with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

MARY McCORMIC made her debut with the Chicago Opera 
Company as Mica^a on Nov. 21, 1921. She sang in the premiere of 
Theodore Stearns’s Snowbird in the season of 1922-23. Abroad, she 
has been heard at the Paris Opera, the Opera Comique, at Ostend, 
Vichy and other cities. She was a member of the Chicago Civic 
Opera in 1930 and 1931. 

BETTY JAYNES, a Chicago high school junior, made her d^but 
as Mimi in La Bohbme with the Chicago City Opera Company on 
Dec. 6, 1936, with Martinelli as Rodolfo. Her age was given as 
fifteen, her birthdate Feb. 12, 1921. The family name is Schultz. 



XXXI 

LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


A Printer’s Contribution to a Career — The Son of a Sheriff Who 
Had to Sing One — From the Ford Sensation to Simon Boccanegra 

T he family name was Tibbet, with one final t. Never was it 
Tibbets with an s after that t. A careless typesetter and an 
indifferent proof-reader conspired to double the t in the printing of 
the program for a performance of Faust in which a young Valentin 
made what commonly is regarded as his Metropolitan Opera debut. 
Whereupon, the young Valentin’s vocal mentor remarked that the 
name looked better that way. So, Lawrence Tibbett — two t’s, no s — 
the stage name has remained, even in the face of some arguments in 
favor of Lorenzo Tibbetto. 

And as for the role of the d^but, Mr. Tibbett is free to admit that 
it wasn’t Valentin, though in the period when he was first finding 
success, he didn’t mind having people think so. What rising bari- 
tone, asked about his first entrance on the operatic stage, would 
relish saying that he made his d^but as one of two ambling monks 
in Moussorgsky’s Boris Godounoff—nondescn^ figurants who 
have some phrases in Latin to sing behind the scenes and who are 
pelted with stones (of the property variety) when they walk in 
upon what commonly is described as the Revolutionary Scene! — 
vocal automatons that have no need of make-up, since cowls hide 
the faces of the chanting pair. To-day, Lawrence Tibbett recalls that 
first appearance at the Metropolitan in the Boris Godounoff per- 
formance of Nov. 24, 1923, with as much zest as he does the one as 
Valentin in the Faust of six days later. Was he not a colleague of 
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the great Chaliapin in the former? The latter involved learning his 
role in three days, when he was called upon to replace a singer who 
was ill; and to this day he feels a little shaky over it, if only for 
old time’s sake, whenever he comes across the stage bridge for 
Valentin’s first phrases of recitative in the Kirmesse scene. 

Lawrence Mervil Tibbett (the extra t conceded hereafter for con- 
sistency’s sake) was born in Bakersfield, Cal., on Nov. 16, 1896, but 
spent part of his youth in Long Beach and more of it in Los Angeles. 
His mother’s maiden name was Frances Ellen Mackenzie. His 
father, William Edward Tibbet, was a two-gun sheriff in Kern 
County who was shot and killed by a gang of bandits he was trying 
to capture. Twenty-six years later, when Lawrence Tibbett was 
called upon to sing the sheriff. Jack Ranee, in the Metropolitan’s 
revival of The Girl of the Golden West, he had some boyhood memo- 
ries to put into the rdle, with a tip or two for the stage direction as 
to how cowboys did not behave under a given set of circumstances — 
like kissing each other on both cheeks in a jubilation such as that 
at the end of the opera. If, at the age of fourteen, he could have 
attended the rehearsals which preceded the world premiere of the 
Puccini work at the Metropolitan on Dec. 10, 1910, his bent for 
veracity in stage-play might have ranged his youthful sympathies 
entirely on the side of David Belasco; the while that worthy, assist- 
ing in the production, found it expedient to have the male members 
of a preponderantly Italian cast do their singing with their hands 
in their pockets. It was one way to stop an epidemic of wig-wagging 
among the Gold Rush boys who frequented The Polka saloon. 

But all such considerations were very far from the mind of the 
boy of seven who gave and took such comfort as he could when his 
widowed mother turned bravely to face the world. Lawrence was 
twelve when they went to Los Angeles, after having lived a while 
at neighboring Long Beach. At the Manual Arts High School of the 
larger city, he sang in the Glee Club and acted in school plays. The 
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head of the dramatic department was Maude Howell, who after- 
ward became stage manager for George Arliss. Lawrence left school 
with his head full of the notion of becoming an actor. He joined 
Tyrone Power’s Shakespeare players and subsequently did his stint, 
as called upon, with the Civic Repertory Company in Los Angeles 
and the Hollywood Community Theatre. 

The war precipitated young Tibbett into the navy as he was quit- 
ting his ’teens. His service on the training ship Iris and subsequently 
on the Boylston wasn’t eventful. But after the signing of the armistice 
he had a glimpse of Siberia when he was sent to Vladivostok on a 
leaky ship called Calderetta. The war over, Tibbett got his first sing- 
ing job in Grauman’s Million Dollar Theatre in Los Angeles because 
it was thought he looked like Charles Ray, the screen star in the film 
then being shown. He sang a blacksmith’s song and was paid $50 a 
week. Soon he lost the job because he made a botch of “Eili, Eili” 
when Grauman booked The Golem. The baritone then set about 
voice study in earnest. His teacher was Basil Ruysdael, the same 
Ruysdael who has figured among the basses heard after David 
Bispham at the Metropolitan. Ruysdael, in Tibbett’s words, “made 
an honest baritone of him” and moreover gave him a place in a 
light opera company that varied Victor Herbert with Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Whatever young Larry Tibbett thought of his own talents, there 
were friends who were convinced he could sing. One was the novel- 
ist, Rupert Hughes, who, when young, had sowed his literary wild 
oats as a music critic in New York. Another was the president of 
the Orpheus Club, James G. Warren. Generously assisted, the bud- 
ding baritone went to New York. Placing his vocal future in the 
hands of Frank LaForge, he obtained a $75-a-month church job at 
New Rochelle and was accorded an audition at the Metropolitan, 
The first try-out in April, 1923, was not a success. Instead of the 
PagHacci Prologo, which he had hoped to sing, he was embarked 
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upon Verdi’s “Eri Tu” and broke on one of its climactic high notes. 
Three weeks later he had the good fortune to be accorded a second 
audition; this time he sang lago’s Credo. The upshot was a contract 
of an optional duration of four years; the salary, $60 a week for the 
first season’s twenty-two weeks.* 

Along with the abused monk and Valentin, Tibbett’s roles in 
his first season of the Metropolitan (1923-24) included Marullo in 
Rigoletto, F 16 ville in Andrea Chenier, Silvio in PagUacci, the Herald 
in Lohengrin, d’Obigny in Traviata, and Morales in Carmen. This 
writer first came to think of Tibbett as more than a name when the 
young Westerner sang Lindorf in the Metropolitan’s 1924-25 revival 
of The Tales of Hofmann. Physically, the impersonation was not 
prepossessing; but it had edge, and the voice caught and held the ear. 

Only a little later in the season Lawrence Tibbett was the talk 
of the Town. The news services saw to it that the commotion he 
created as the jealous Ford in the revival of Verdi’s Falstaff on Jan. 2, 
1925, was not exclusively New York’s. The days of opera on the front 
pages had arrived. As the newspapers saw it, the situation was much 
what it might have been if a hundred-to-one shot had won the 
derby. No city editor held it against Mr. Tibbett for being not only 
a kind of musical dark horse, but an American. 

As one who was present at that exciting performance of Falstaff 
and also at the dress rehearsal which preceded it by two or three 
days, the author ventures to draw upon his own recollections for a 
summary of what took place. At the rehearsal, Tibbett gave such a 
good account of the rdle of Ford as to cause comment of a self- 
contained order among the newspapermen present, though naturally 
first interest was in the pinguid knight of Antonio Scotti, for whom, 
in a sense, the work was revived. Only the illness of Vicente Bal- 
lester, a capable but rather light-weight Spanish baritone, had 

•In The Glory Road, Tibbett says it was raised from $50 on the inter- 
cession of Mme. Frances Alda, then Mrs. Giulio Gatti-Casazza. 
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brought Tibbett to the cast. The writer was one of those who had 
memories of the part of Ford, as sung by Campanari at the last 
previous revival in 1908. Tibbett, in thus succeeding Campanari, was 
the second Ford the Metropolitan had known. Falsiaff being essen- 
tially an ensemble opera, without star parts, so far as vocal display is 
involved, no one looked for fireworks. 

In writing of the performance, Tibbett has told how he “set him- 
self” and “let go” all he had, determined to make somebody out 
front notice him. “In my aria in the second act I tore my heart out.” 
That aria, with its recitative, “E sogno? O realta.?” is Ford’s great 
opportunity, and Campanari never failed of rounds of applause 
when he whipped it up in his vitalizing way to the final “Laudata 
sempre sia, nel fondo del mio cor la gelosia.” 

There is no such tumultuous and gripping expression of jealousy 
to be found elsewhere in modern opera, perhaps in all opera. Verdi, 
too, had “set himself” and “let go” all he had. Stirring as the voice 
part is, when sung as both Campanari and Tibbett have proved it 
can be sung, it tells but half of the story. In the instrumentation is 
a power, a flame, a sting that needs only to be elaborated by a con- 
ductor and an orchestra worthy of their trust to make one forget, 
for the duration of the spell, the scoring of Wagner, Strauss — 
whomsoever you will among orchestral wizards in or out of opera. 

In the pit, Scrafin gave unto Verdi what was Verdi’s. On the 
stage, behind his boscage of beard, young Tibbett took fire. The 
baritone sang like one possessed. He hammered the table against 
which he leaned, he flung a cup at it, he strode this way and that 
with an indificrcncc to conductor and prompter that many veterans 
never fully acquire. Violent as it was, his acting rang true. And his 
voice, white-hot in the passion of his singing, startled and fasciaated 
the audience the more because it scarcely knew the singer who 
stood before it. 

The demonstration at the close of the scene went into Metropoli- 
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tan annals as among the historic ones, to be recalled, by those who 
were witnesses to it, much as the greater one for Jean de Reszke in 
the Lohengrin performance (Dec. 3, 1900) that marked his return 
to the Metropolitan after his reported breakdown, had been recalled 
by their elders. Tom Bull, the veteran doorkeeper who kept the time 
of both performances, told the writer that there was really no com- 
parison between the two ovations, that accorded Jean de Reszke 
actually lengthening the first act of Lohengrin by a full half hour. 
But Jean de Reszke was the idol of opera. The slim young man, 
hiding his smooth face behind Ford’s Elizabethan beard, was almost 
a stranger. 

Back stage, no one seemed to know quite what all the clapping, 
the stamping and the shouting was about. Scotti, Telva and Tibbett 
took a bow. Then Scotti bowed alone. Then the three. Then Scotti 
and Tibbett. Again, Scotti alone. As the demonstration grew, it 
dawned on some one in authority that, glad as the audience was to 
applaud Scotti, what it wanted was for Tibbett to come out alone. 
Serafin sent for him, Tibbett having gone to his dressing room, and 
Gatti-Casazza waved him out to face the applauding throng of 
thirty-five hundred persons, some of whom were shouting his name. 
Campanari never had a demonstration like that. And stirring artist 
though he was in the rdles to which his short stature and somewhat 
unorthodox way of singing really fitted him, Campanari never 
made as much of Ford’s air as Tibbett did at this performance. 

Here, as was soon made clear, was no flash in the pan. At repeti- 
tions of Fdsta-ff, Tibbett elaborated and improved details of his 
stage business. Though the uproar of that first experience was not 
duplicated, his delivery of Ford’s air retained its fire and its convic- 
tion. Moreover, the entire scene between Ford and FalstaflE was 
lyrically and expressively sung, with Scotti frequently summoning 
from the remnants of his once beautiful, if never powerful, voice a 
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tone surprisingly rich and free to match the best phrases of his rising 
colleague. 

Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole, previously sung in New York by the 
Chicago visitors, afforded Tibbett the chance to appear in a Metro- 
politan premiere. The racy satire of the work, like the delicacy of 
its score, evaporated in the large house and Tibbett’s acceptable but 
not distinguished Ramiro added little to his stature as an artist. 
La Cena delle Beffe, by Giordano, offered opportunities for com- 
parisons between Titta Ruffo and Tibbett in the part of Neri, which 
Ruffo undertook at the American premiere on Jan. 2, 1926, and 
Tibbett at a repetition of the work on Jan. 21. If in weight of voice 
and power of dramatic utterance the Italian made the greater effect, 
Tibbett’s characterization was such as to show material progress in 
an art requiring a diversity of expression that is not to be acquired 
overnight. 

The season of 1926-27 brought the premiere of Deems Taylor’s 
opera, TAe King's Henchman, the first of a series of American 
works in which Tibbett was to be a leading participant; all sung, of 
course, in the. vernacular. Tibbett played the king, Eadgar. It is said 
that the conductor, Serafin, and the stage manager. Van Wymetal, 
agreed to cut the long solo of Eadgar at the end of the opera, eulo- 
gizing the fallen Aethelwold. The performance, they were con- 
vinced, was too long. That the solo was heard at the premiere and 
at all performances thereafter hais been credited by Tibbett to the 
stand of the librettist, Edna St. Vincent Millay, who said flatly that if 
the epilogue went out, so did the entire opera.* Though some may 
have felt that this solo smacked more of oratorio or cantata than 
of opera, the scene proved one of the best-liked episodes of the score, 
thanks largely to Tibbett’s eloquent singing of it. 

Like its predecessors, the season of 1926-27 had its low spots to 
contrast with its heights. One was the r 61 e of Melitone in a revival — 

*rhe Glory Road, Tibbett. 
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resumption might be a better word — of Forza del Destino on Dec. 
II, when such American prestige as the representation maintained 
was chiefly to be found in the Leonora of Rosa Ponselle. Another 
“low” was the Kothner of a Meistersinger on Jan. 29. The Metro- 
politan has been unfortunate in its Kothners through almost the 
entire post-war period. Either they have been feeble vocally, and 
nondescript as to characterization, or they have burlesqued the part 
in a manner to suggest amateur theatricals. Tibbett’s was not of the 
vocably feeble. More to his liking had been at first Tonio in Pagliacci. 
He also sang Mercutio in Romeo et Juliette for the first time, his 
companions being Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson, Adamo Didur 
and Leon Rothier, and appeared with three of the same artists in 
UAmore dei Tre Re. Both his Manfredo and his Mercutio were 
ably sung and acted, though neither took a place among his more 
important achievements. 

The season of 1927-28 was occupied with repetitions of roles pre- 
viously undertaken, and with the adding of two others of the 
standard baritone repertory, Escamillo in Carmen and Wolfram in 
Tannhduser. Maria Jeritza was the blond gypsy of the performance 
which enabled Tibbett first to hymn the Toreador. She was also 
the Elisabeth who presided over the contest of song in which were 
heard Tibbett’s first “Blick ich umher” and “Dir hohe Liebc.” If 
Kothner was speedily forgotten, and the Lohengrin Herald by this 
time outgrown. Wolfram was destined to remain with the baritone; 
his one really serviceable Wagnerian part at this writing. An cssayal 
of Hans Sachs that was confined to a single scene — the first of the 
third act * — ^left unanswered many questions as to what he would 
do with the character at a full performance. In quality, the voice 
has remained one more suitable to emotional Italian parts of the 
aria type than to the weightier and more reflective German r6Ics. 

Though Michael Bohnen was called upon to black his face for 

•At the Damrosch jubilee of 1935. 
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the American premiere of Krenek’s Jonny Spelt Auf, Tibbett was 
the keyhole Jonny of two later representations. If he felt about it as 
did some of his auditors, he must have wondered whether he had 
indeed “arrived” in grand opera or in musical comedy. When he 
next was called on to blacken his skin it was for the very different 
ends and means of Gruenberg’s Emperor Jones. Along with the 
now almost forgotten Jonny, the baritone added Marcello to his 
rdles. The return to the Metropolitan of Puccini’s La Fanciulla del 
West on Nov. 2, 1929, afforded the Californian an opportunity to 
play the American in Italian, which may have been of some influ- 
ence in making him sympathetic to opera in English. Maria Jeritza 
sang Minnie, and Giovanni Martinelli, Dick Johnson. The revival 
lacked the better qualities of the premiere under Toscanini sixteen 
years earlier when Destinn, Caruso and Amato were the pacemakers 
for all future representations. Sheri£F Jack Ranee returned to limbo 
with the opera, but another first-time part of this season, the elder 
Germont in Verdi’s perennial La Traviata has continued to be one 
of the American baritone’s most successful lyric impersonations, not 
only by reason of his appealing singing in the pathetic scene of 
Violetta’s sacrifice in the second act, but for his dignified and sym- 
pathetic acting of the gray-bearded father. 

With Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson and Marion Telva, Tibbett 
shared the weightier burdens of Deems Taylor’s second opera, when 
Peter Ibhetson followed The King's Henchman to the stage of the 
Metropolitan on Feb. 7, 1931. Tibbett’s part of Colonel Ibbetson was 
a relatively short one as compared to Bori’s Duchess of Towers or 
Johnson’s titular r 61 c; but he contrived to give it personality, and 
to sing particularly well his first-act solo — the setting of a poem 
by de Musset which the colonel endeavors to palm off as his own. 
Aside from scoring more performances than any other American 
opera in the history of the Metropolitan, Peter Ibbetson was favored 
as none of its vernacular predecessors had been, in being utilized to 
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open a season, that of 1933 - 34 . As with The King’s Henchman, Sera- 
fin was the conductor. The season, otherwise, added Amonasro to 
the baritone’s steadily growing list of Metropolitan characterizations. 

Not since Ford in Fdsiaff, which regrettably passed from the 
scene soon after its revival in 1925 (though it was accorded six per- 
formances in that year) had Tibbctt been so fortunate with any 
operatic embodiment as he was with the name part of Simon Boc- 
canegra in the season of 1931-32 and thereafter. Patchwork though 
the score of Simon Boccanegra is, and representative of two very 
different periods of Verdi’s protracted career, the work contains its 
full share of Verdian genius. Particularly is this true of the prologue 
and of the great Council Scene with its superb ensemble, “II suo 
commosso accento,” which must be regarded as one of the most 
splendid moments in all opera. Of Tibbett’s impersonation of the 
former buccaneer who became Doge of Genoa, this commentator 
wrote that it had an impressive dignity and, toward Simon’s redis- 
covered daughter, a persuasive tenderness; “a tenderness that is 
inherent in the music and is more often noble than sentimental.” 
And of his singing that “it was beautifully controlled, rich and warm 
of quality and highly expressive. He was particularly happy as the 
young Boccanegra of the Prologue and he met resourcefully the far 
heavier requirements of the Council Scene. Conceivably, the role 
should be a more dominating, even domineering, one than he made 
it. It is a rdle for a Chaliapin, and Mr. Tibbett is not that. But we 
doubt if any other baritone at the opera house could have succeeded 
as well.” * 

Another home-made novelty, this time The Emperor Jones, called 
upon Tibbett to undertake the third of his five American opera 
characterizations, to date, at the Metropolitan. As was made per- 
fectly clear when the Gruenberg setting of the O’Neill play achieved 
its premiere on Jan. 6, 1933, The Emperor Jones is not a singers’ 

*New York Evening Post, Jan. 29, 1932. 
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opera. Tibbett’s one opportunity to employ his voice for anything 
more lyrical than parlando was found in the interpolated negro 
spiritual, “Standin’ in de need o’ prayer.” He made good use of it, 
forced and extraneous though the song has remained in its relation 
to Gruenberg’s own unmelodic music. To validate the praise given 
the American for his acting of the Negro adventurer, it is only 
necessary to substitute in the role some one of his colleagues — par- 
ticularly one of the Italian or Central European baritones — and ex- 
perience in the imagination an Emperor Jones as that colleague might 
have essayed it. Comparison with the original Jones of the O’Neill 
play, Charles Gilpin, or with Paul Robeson, either in the play or in 
the film elaborated from it, is quite another story. 

Two more American operas. Merry Mount (premiere, Feb. 10, 
1934) and In the Pasha's Garden (Jan. 24, 1935) found Tibbett do- 
ing heroic service in behalf of American works not destined to 
live. The libretto by Richard Stokes and the score by Dr. Howard 
Hanson presented details of tangible theatrical and musical effec- 
tiveness, but in its larger aspects Merry Mount failed to spark as 
opera and passed out of the picture in a single season. As Wrestling 
Bradford, a Puritan preacher who succumbed to the feminine lure 
he denounced as a snare of Satan, Tibbett labored like the proverbial 
Trojan and such success as could be granted the performance — 
aside from some impressive singing by the chorus of what was per- 
haps Dr. Hanson’s most vital music— was his. 

Merry Mount was a masterpiece, however, as compared to the 
next American opera, John Lawrence Seymour’s In the Pashds 
Garden, which achieved three performances before being sent to a 
storeroom from which it is not likely to be recalled. Again the bari- 
tone strove manfully with a thankless part. This time his task was 
to make a plausible operatic figure of an unruffled Turkish gendc- 
man whose solution for the traditional triangle was to bury his 
wife’s lover in the chest wherein the lady had concealed him. This 
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procedure necessitated a degree of sangfroid and the use of pick 
and spade. Cigarettes and a lighter were contributive to the desired 
aura of nonchalance; but there was something ironically symbolic 
about two of Lawrence Gilman’s observations in the Herald Tribune 
the following day. One was that Mr. Tibbett, tried three times to 
strike a light. The other was that he was a huge success as a grave 
digger. Not Maurel, Bispham, Renaud and Scotti rolled into one 
could have struck a light for that opera. So, thanks to Tibbett, the 
pick and the spade, it was given decent burial. 

The American baritone was again concerned with opening a sea- 
son in the next operatic year (1934-35), singing Amonasro in Aida. 
Scarpia, with Lotte Lehmann as Tosca, proffered a variation from 
the round of Germonts, Tonios, Wolframs and Valentins. Rigoletto 
was added in the season of 1935-36 and Gianni Schicchi undertaken 
for the first time in the revival, sung in English, of Jan. 27, 1936. 
Tibbett’s embodiment of the Verdian jester, if not dramatically to 
be ranked with the great Rigolettos of other years, had its moments 
of splendid singing. Gianni Schicchi was conceived and carried out 
in a broadly farcical spirit — a little too close to the comic-strip char- 
acter for those who particularly admired the oily, unctuous, in- 
sinuating drollery of Giuseppe de Luca’s Schicchi in the earlier 
Italian productions. 

One of the most active of concert and radio artists, Lawrence 
Tibbett had been in demand for motion pictures beyond any of his 
operatic confreres. Something further will be said of his film ven- 
tures in a subsequent chapter of this volume. Off the stage, the bari- 
tone’s chief interest is in his family,* and in his rural abode at 
Wilton, Conn., which bears the name of Honeywell Farm. There 
he raises chickens, other fowl and vegetables and fruits. Golfing 

*He married for the second time in 1932; his wife being the former 
Mrs. Jennie Marston Burgard of New York; they have one son. His first wife 
was Grace Mackay Smith; twin boys were born to them. 
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and swimming number him among their enthusiasts. He is said 
to carry a rowing machine with him for exercise when he is unable 
to get it out doors. Lately (1936) he has manifested his loyalty to 
the cause of the American singer by participating in Congressional 
hearings on a bill intended to obtain reciprocity with European coun- 
tries in the matter of admitting alien musicians. In this connection, 
it is to be remembered that the baritone’s entire career has been in 
America, his only trip to Europe having been purely recreational in 
character. 
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BARITONES OF THE DAY 


John Charles Thomas and Richard Bonelli — Some Singers 
Who Have Made Their Contribution in Lesser Companies 

W ITH the voice and the vocal technique to recall Mattia Bat- 
tistini, who for many years was known as “La Gloria 
d’ltalia,” John Charles Thomas has gone leisurely about the pursuit 
of operatic fame, while building up a distinctive place for himself 
in the concert and radio fields. So scattered have been his appear- 
ances at the Metropolitan and elsewhere — save possibly in Philadel- 
phia — that the full capacities of Thomas the operatic baritone can 
scarcely be said to be known; whereas Thomas the recitalist is one 
of the most clearly defined, as well as one of the most popular of 
the twentieth century American artists. 

The season of 1936 did much to round out the picture of the 
dramatic singer, but to date New York has heard the baritone only 
in a handful of standard roles with nothing to disclose his gifts for 
the creation of new characters. This is the more unusual in that 
John Charles Thomas began his professional career on the New 
York stage as a particularly successful singer of operetta parts. 

Born in Meyersdale, Pa., (circa 1891), the son of a Methodist 
clergyman, the young Thomas was given his early schooling with 
the thought that he would become a physician. But while at board- 
ing school he determined to be a singer. In 1909, hearing that a 
scholarship was open at the Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, to 
which city his father had moved, he applied for it and was ac- 
cepted. The same year he obtained his first professional engage- 
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ment in. the chorus of the choir of St. Michael and All Angels. A 
monthly salary of $5 was paid to the baritone who only a little 
later was one of the highest paid church singers in Baltimore. 

His studies at the Peabody were pursued first under Blanche 
Sylvana Blackman for one year, and when she resigned, for several 
years under Adelin Fermin, with whom Mr. Thomas went to Hol- 
land during the summers for further study. 

The baritone’s first appearance on any stage was as the Judge in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury at the Peabody Conservatory. 
He made an immediate “hit.” The following year he was equally 
successful in scenes from Marta and Carmen. In the autumn of 
1912, when the modern morality play Everya/oman by Walter 
Browne, with music by George W. Chadwick, was playing in Balti- 
more, Thomas made an audition before the management and was 
engaged as understudy. He made his debut with the company in 
the leading rdle of Passion, at London, Ontario, in October, 1912. 
The following Spring he was heard at the New York Winter Gar- 
den. He also sang in Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas in New York and 
on tour in 1914 with De Wolf Hopper. During one summer he was 
a member of a musical stock company in Newark. His first appear- 
ance in New York in a leading role was in The Peasant Girl in 
1915. Subsequently he was heard in Alone at Last, The Highway- 
man, Her Soldier Boy, and The Love Letter, these leading forward 
to Apple Blossoms, the one among his musical comedy ventures that 
the public remembers. 

Six years after his recital d6but, he made his first opera appearance 
as Amonasro in A'ida with the Washington, D. C., Opera Company, 
on the eve of President Coolidge’s inauguration in 1924. On Aug. i 
of the following year (1925) he made his European d 4 but as Herod 
in Massenet’s Hirodiade at the Th6Stre dc la Monnaie, Brussels. 
He sang at the Monnaie for three and a half seasons. During this 
period he appeared in fifteen r 61 es, among them the name-part in 
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Darius Milhaud’s Les Malheurs d’Orphee, at its world premiere. 
Jokanaan in Strauss’s Salome and Amfortas in Parsifal were new to 
Brussels. Other rdles in which he appeared were Escamillo in Car- 
men, Amonasro in Aida, Tonio in Pagliacci, the title parts in Rigo- 
letto, Hamlet and Don Giovanni; Athanael in T hdis, Zurga in T he 
Pearl Fishers, Harrald in Chabrier’s Gwendoline and Di Luna in 
ll Trovatore. He was also heard at Ostend and London, making his 
d6but at Covent Garden as Valentin in Faust and also singing Tonio 
there. 

Returning to this country, he resumed his career as a concert 
artist. About 1925, there was a question of his joining the Metropoli- 
tan but the matter of salary could not be adjusted. As his reputation 
as a recitalist increased he had frequent appearances with orchestras. 
He was in such demand on the concert platform that opera assumed 
a very secondary place in his activities. He made guest appearances, 
however, with various operatic organizations, singing roles in which 
he had been heard abroad, and adding new ones. Among these 
organizations was the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, with 
which he appeared as Scarpia, Amonasro, Tonio, Escamillo, 
Athanael, Rigoletto, Di Luna and Germont. He sang a similar 
repertory, with the addition of Jokanaan, in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

0 £ importance to his future opera career in America was his 
Chicago d6but, made in 1930 as Tonio in Pagliacci. This at once 
marked him as the possessor of one of the most satisfactory of 
American operatic voices and disposed once and for all of questions 
as to whether his talents were not almost exclusively those of a 
recitalist. Few American artists have been received with a greater 
first enthusiasm. 

After this introductory Tonio, Chicago heard him in the baritone 
parts of La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, Hirodiade, Thm, and 
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Rigoletto. On Nov. 3, 1935, he created the title role of Ethel Legin- 
ska’s opera. Gale. The composer conducted and the other singers 
were Frank Forest, Julia Peters, Helen Bartush, Mari Barova and 
Mark Love. 

Prior to its Metropolitan premiere, Mr. Thomas sang the role of 
Bradford, in a concert performance of Howard Hanson’s opera. 
Merry Mount, at Ann Arbor, May 20, 1935. Dr. Hanson conducted 
the performance. The other singers were’ Leonora Corona as Mari- 
gold, Frederick Jagel as Gower, Chase Baromeo as Tewke and Rose 
Bampton as Plentiful, with Nelson Eddy in a minor part. 

When finally an agreement was reached with the Metropolitan, 
Thomas achieved a brilliant debut on Feb. 2, 1934, investing the 
role of Germont, pere, in ha Traviata with a beauty of tone to recall 
the best of his European predecessors in this part. In the cast with 
him were Rosa Ponselle as Violetta and Tito Schipa as Alfredo. 
Public and press greeted him as an opera singer of the first rank. 
On March i, he was heard again in the same role, but with Lucrezia 
Bori and Fredei-ick Jagel as his colleagues. On April 14, in a post- 
season performance, he sang Tonio for the first time in New York, 
with Frederick Jagel as Canio and Editha Fleischer as Nedda. The 
following season, on account of ill health and conflicting demands 
on his time, Mr. Thomas did not appear at the Metropolitan, but 
during the season of 1935-1936, he was again heard, singing 
Amonasro and Rigoletto with stirring effect. He also sang Scarpia 
with the company in Philadelphia. 

On March 5, 1924, Mr. Thomas married Dorothy May Kaehler in 
Palm Beach, Florida. This was his second marriage. When not 
professionally occupied, he makes his home in Easton, on the East- 
ern Shore of Maryland. He is an enthusiastic devotee of speed- 
boating and frequently takes part in races. In 1934, he was created 
a Cavalicre of the Crown of Italy. 
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RICHARD BONELLI 

Richard Bonelli was heard as Valentin in what is said to have 
been the first performance of opera broadcast from an American 
stage on a national chain of stations. This was confined to a 
single scene from Faust, relayed from Chicago on January 21, 
1927. A representative from the Metropolitan Opera made a flat 
declaration at this time that such a procedure was “not opera.” Since 
then the American baritone has sung in various performances broad- 
cast directly from the Metropolitan. 

Bonelli was born at Port Byron, N. Y., and when he was three 
his family moved to Syracuse. He worked his way through school 
as a newsboy, newspaper bundle boy, circulation clerk of the 
Syracuse Journal, solicitor of magazine subscriptions, farmer’s 
helper, bank messenger, bookkeeper, telephone accountant, gardener 
in a cemetery, auto mechanic, accident insurance investigator and 
zinc miner. He gained a scholarship at Syracuse University where he 
studied under Dean H. L. Butler who advised him to make singing 
his career. He went west and met Arthur Alexander, who later 
taught him in Paris. There he studied also with William Vilonat and 
met the painter Bakst, who introduced him to the impresario of the 
Monte Carlo Opera, Raoul Gunsbourg. Bonelli was engaged for 
four performances, was successful, and was tendered another six 
appearances. He sang in Italy, Germany, Cuba and in Paris. During 
a season with Mary Garden at the Th^^tre de la Galtd Lyrique, he 
was engaged by the Chicago Civic Opera Company with which he 
sang from 1925 to 1931. He was also heard with the San Francisco 
Opera during the autumn seasons of 1932, 1933, and 1934. Before 
coming to the Metropolitan he also had sung as Valentin in Faust 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music in 1915, and had appeared with 
the San Carlo Company. 

Bonelli was first heard at the Metropolitan as Germont in Traviata 
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on December i, 1932, with Ponselle as Violetta and Schipa as Al- 
fredo. Soon thereafter he sang Marcello in La Boheme, and Tonio 
in Bagliacci. He was heard as Manfredo in the revival of L’Amore 
dei Tre Re, on February 17, 1933, the cast including Bori and John- 
son with Serafin conducting. A new role in 1934 was that of 
Wrestling Bradford in Hanson’s Merry Mount, which he sang on 
March 23. He was heard as Wolfram in Tannhduser, on December 
275 ^933 with Maria Muller, Lauritz Melchior, Margaret Halstead 
and Ezio Pinza. Mr. Bonelli’s connection with the Metropolitan 
Opera company has continued from 1932 to date, without inter- 
ruption, each season bringing additional roles. In 1935-36 he ap- 
peared as Sharpless and Lcscaut, as well as in the part of Valentin, 
which has been one of his most successful characterizations. Another 
role for which his voice and equipment have proved particularly 
serviceable is that of the Count di Luna in 11 Trovatore. 

IN LESSER COMPANIES 

Though it is impossible here to so much as refer by name to 
more than a very few of the American singers who have been active 
in opera away from the Metropolitan and Chicago companies, it 
must be recognized that not all the talent has found its way to the 
larger organizations. In the Damrosch Opera Company, at the time 
it produced The Scarlet Letter, was the tenor, BARRON BER- 
THALD, who first came into prominence when he substituted as 
Lohengrin for another artist in Boston. He sang in the Castle Square 
Opera and later appeared abroad in Wagnerian roles. Another mem- 
ber of this company was MARIE BARNA (nee Barnard), daughter 
of a San Francisco judge. She was a soprano who had sung on the 
Continent in Europe before returning to this country. A third promi- 
nent member was STELLA BRAZZI, a contralto, who came from 
Brattleboro, Vt., the daughter of French parents. 
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The company which Henry W. Savage presented at the Metro- 
politan in cooperation with Maurice Grau in the Autumn of 
1900-01, enlisted a long list of American singers, together with a 
few of foreign nationality. Among these were Berthald, d Aubigne, 
Whitehill and Zelie de Lussan. Among others were the baritones, 
Winfred Goff and Francis Rogers, the latter achieving prominence 
as a concert artist and later as a teacher. Still others in this company 
were Grace Van Studdiford, Fanchon Thompson, Mae Cressy, Grace 
Golden, Elsa Marny, Frieda Stender, Phcebe Strakosch, Minnie 
Tracey, F. J. Boyle, fane Noria, Forrest Carr, Harry Davies, Harry 
Hamlin, Homer Lind, Chauncey Moore, William Pauli, William 
Pructte and Leslie Walker. Savage’s several traveling organizations, 
which gave opera in English throughout the country, included many 
of these same artists. A soprano on his roster who gave particularly 
praiseworthy performances was Gertrude Rennyson. She also sang 
at Bayreuth and in various theaters of Central Europe. Rita New- 
man, another valued soprano of this company, later was known 
to Metropolitan opera patrons as Rita Fornia. 

Outstanding among the tenors in the Savage companies was 
JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN. Born in Malden, Mass., in 1869, he began 
his career in Boston in 1895. His stage debut was made with W. Q. 
Seabrook in The Isle of Champagne. In 1897 he joined Savage’s 
Castle Square Opera Company and the following year sang an 
entire winter at the American Theatre in New York. Sheehan took 
part there in the first English performance in this country of La 
Bohhme. He sang Pinkerton in the first production in the United 
States of Puccini’s Madama Butterfly by the Savage company (in 
English) on Oct. 15, 1906. He sang with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany and later organized his own company. He died in Chicago 
on July 4, 1936. 

MARIA WINETZKAJA, mezzo-soprano who has sung under 
varied auspices, was born in Kishineve, Russia, where at the age of ten 
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she won a piano scholarship at the Imperial Conservatory of Music. 
Three years later she came to this country. She made her operatic 
debut with the Boston National Grand Opera Company. After a 
year with this organization she joined the Bracale Opera Company 
for tours of the United States and South America, later appearing 
with Amato in the Puccini Opera Company and as leading mezzo- 
soprano in the New York Opera Company and Cosmopolitan Opera 
Company. 

Among American singers with Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo com- 
panies may be named Josephine Lucchese, a coloratura soprano from 
San Antonio, Tex.; Bianca Saroya, a dramatic soprano, born in 
Philadelphia; Coe Glade, a Chicago contralto who was subsequently 
a member of the Chicago Civic Opera Company; Stella de Mette, a 
contralto who had appearances with the Metropolitan, and Joseph 
Royer, Canadian-born, who appeared as Escamillo, Amonasro and 
Alfio in the 1936 supplementary season at the Metropolitan. Edward 
Molitore, born in Wilmette, 111 ., has sung leading tenor roles with a 
variety of companies. 

Of interest as showing the versatility of American singers have 
been the appearances several have made with the company known 
as The Art of Musical Russia, Inc. Singing in Russian, Edwina 
Eustis, New York contralto. Marguerite Hawkins, a light soprano, 
also from New York, and Jean Palmer, a dramatic soprano, born 
in New Jersey, have given particularly admirable performances in 
association with singers who brought with them to America a back- 
ground of experience gained durmg the Czarist regime. Milo 
Miloradovitch and Devora Nadworney, the first a soprano, the 
second a contralto, also have appeared with this company. In a per- 
formance of Bcffodin’s Prince Igor given in the New York Stadium 
by the Russian group, John Gurney, an American bass, was one of 
the most effective of the “Russians.” He was engaged in 1936 for 
the Metropolitan. 
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THE SCREEN AND A NEW PUBLIC FOR 
THE AMERICAN OPERA SINGER 

T hough both Geraldine Farrar and Mary Garden made moving 
pictures in days o£ the silent films, they could impress their 
art on audiences only as actresses, not as singers. It has remained 
for Grace Moore to personify for screen audiences the prima donna 
of grand opera that is Grand with a capital G. The New Yorker 
who happens to be overburdened with facts about his own Metro- 
politan and its stars need travel only a bit to find out how little 
he really knows; that, and how great a part the imagination plays in 
the rnaki n g of a glamorous career. And if fact is stranger than 
fiction, the movie-fan world has its half-truths that are stranger 
than either. All such ruminations aside, to talk of grand opera in 
the communities where that commodity is of itself something as 
fanciful and improbable as the puppet kingdoms that still figure 
in operettas and operetta films, is to be asked questions not about 
Flagstad or Melchoir, much less Caruso or Farrar, Jean de Rcszkc 
or Nordica, but the members of the little group of screen singers of 
whom Grace Moore can be taken as the representative figure. 

Obviously, to be a prima donna of the films is not quite the 
same as being a prima donna of the lyric theater. The radio has its 
litde helps, as well as its hindrances; and so have the films. The 
once-popular college sport of “Zit,” which had to do with guessing 
whether the next man met on the street wore a mustache or a goatee, 
was not more strictly a game of chance than the similar sport of 

trying to decide from screen appearances alone whether a singer 
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has a large voice, a small one, a pianissimo or just a case of croup. 
Voices that were intended only for secrets can be amplified until 
by comparison the brazen chime of the notes of a Ruffo are but the 
feeble chirrupings of a sickly child. Fade-outs can be executed on 
tones of dubious rectitude so that the most obstreperous bull of 
Bashan can be tamed into the semblance of a crooner, intent on 
raising an issue as to whether that was somebody singing or just 
a warning to examine the kitchen range for a possible escapement of 
gas. The writer recalls an instance of a first appearance in a public 
recital in New York of a tenor who had been bestowing on radio 
audiences what seemed to be a munificent amplitude of voice; and 
of a fellow critic, who happened to be near-sighted, complaining 
that he seemed to be listening through opera glasses turned wrong 
end to! 

Grace Moore, however, has demonstrated that she has a sufficiency 
of voice for opera as well as for films. So has Gladys Swarthout, the 
Metropolitan contralto, who has followed Miss Moore onto the lot 
and into the cutting rooms. Nelson Eddy, whose opera appearances 
with secondary companies have been more numerous than the smug 
Metropolitan subscriber may have any notion of, has found it pos- 
sible to adjust one of the best recital voices of the day, not only to 
the music of Victor Herbert, but to the lyric fragilities of Jeannette 
MacDonald. Lawrence Tibbett, the first of America’s opera artists 
to make a singing picture, has trolled as lustily for studio folk as he 
ever did for Giulio Gatti-Casazza or Edward Johnson. 

The writer recalls a surprise that greeted him on a summer’s day 
in Puig^erda, a sleepy town in Northern Spain, whence he had gone 
for the purpose of exploring neighboring Andorra. There were no 
movies in Andorra but Puig9crda boasted a full-fledged cinema. On 
a poster before it was a portrait of Tibbett as he appeared m The 
Rogue Song, the title having been translated as La Condon del 
Steppe, 
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A technicolor production, The Rogue Song may be said to have 
inaugurated the series of singing pictures built around voices and 
reputations borrowed from opera. Aside from the silent pictures 
already referred to, Fortune Gallo had employed his fine Italo- 
American hand in a film version of Tctgliacci. This, however, made 
no particular claim to star singers such as subsequently were to 
overshadow in importance the subject matter of their films. What 
was to be discovered was that it was not opera that movie audiences 
wanted, but opera stars. The opera singer was the hero, not the 
part he played, except when that part was merely a thin disguise 
for the singer himself. The Rogue Song, which was of 1930 vintage, 
preceded that discovery of the right way to build a film about a 
voice. Then came the ISleu/ Moon, a product of the same year. 
There was music by Romberg, and Tibbett had a co-star. That co-star 
was Grace Moore. Thereafter co-starring was “out.” A third Tibbett 
picture, The Prodigal— cz\\t 6 . The Southerner in some places— had 
its brief day (1931)- In turn, it gave place to Cuban Love Song, in 
which, instead of the blondes of the earlier films (Catherine Dale 
Owen in The Rogue Song and Esther Ralston in The ProdigctP), 
the baritone had for leading lady a sultry brunette, Lupe Velez. 

By that time it was clear that Tibbett as Tibbett was the right 
way to cast a singing picture. So, with a reversion to blondes— this 
time Virginia Bruce — Metropolitan came into being in I 935 > ® 

struggling young baritone made history all over again, without 
omitting “De Glory Road.” 

A picture based on the life of Jenny Lind provided opportunity 
for Grace Moore’s screen d^but. Debuts have been rather in her Imc, 
That into life, as such, she made in Jellicoc, Tenn., as the daughter 
of Colonel and Mrs. B. L. Moore. She decided to become a singer 
when she heard Mary Garden. A church position at home and some 
study in the National Capital led to an opportunity to sing with 
Giovanni Martinclli on a program given in Washington. New York 
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was next and a job as entertainer in the Black Cat cafe. Then an 
ingenue lead with a touring company giving Suite Sixteen and 
stranded in one of the Dakotas. New York again and a part in a 
Broadway Revue, Up in the Clouds. Thereafter, the star role in 
Hitchy Koo when Julia Sanderson was ill. Between performances 
in the Music Box Review, were two auditions at the Metropolitan, 
both with negative results. Then a bet with Otto H. Kahn that in 
two years she would be at the opera house. Miss Moore won the 
wager. The opera of her entry was La Bohhme, the role Mimi, 
the date Feb. 17, 1928, the Rodolfo, Edward Johnson. In March of 
that year came a Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi. 

One d^but following another. Miss Moore now entered the portals 
of the Op(!ra Comique in Paris, Mimi again serving to introduce her 
(Sept. 29, 1928). She sang Manon in the same season. Returning to 
the Metropolitan she added Micaela to her roles in the season of 
1928-29 and was Juliet to Johnson’s Romeo. A first Metropolitan 
Manon and a Marguerite in Faust with the French tenor Trantoul 
were among her opera activities in 1929-30. The next year, Trantoul 
gave place to another French tenor, Thill, and Miss Moore was 
Juliet to another Romeo. Opera could hold her no longer and the 
Metropolitan went its way without her while she starred in the musi- 
cal comedy, Du Barry (1932). The Hollywood Bowl was made 
acquainted with her Marguerite, however, in August, 1934. Covent 
Garden heard her as Mimi in June, 1935, and Copenhagen in May 
of the following year. A special benefit matinee of La Bohime 
brought her back to the Metropolitan on March 4, 1936— her first 
performance there in five years. 

Meanwhile, The New Moon (1931), One Night of Love (1934), 
Love Me Forever (1935) and The King Steps Out (1936), with The 
Nightingale Comes Home bruited to be just around the corner, had 
filled scats in such numbers, all over the country, as to make the 
combined Metropolitan, Covent Garden and Op^ra Comique audi- 
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ences of the same period of time look like a corporal s guard. In 
1931, Miss Moore became the wife of Valentino Parera, Spanish 
screen actor. 

Gladys Swarthout’s career in opera has already been told. Her 
first film was Rose of the Retneho, her second. Give U s This Nighty 
both in 1936. In the second, to quote a New York reviewer, she was 
more sung against than singing. Opposite her was the Polish tenor, 
Jan Kiepura, whose career in opera was brought suflSciently to the 
attention of the management of the Metropolitan to cause that insti- 
tution to dicker for his services, to the end that the fees he asked 
were deemed exorbitant. He did sing in opera in Chicago but it 
remained for the screen to liken him — with that delightful touch of 
fantasy that keeps the pictures young — ^to the departed Caruso. 

At this writing (1936) Nelson Eddy’s opera career would seem 
to be in the future, as he has yet to sing at the Metropolitan or one of 
the important opera houses of Europe. But the list of French, Italian 
apd German roles in which he appeared with the Philadelphia Civic 
and Philadelphia Grand Opera companies is not that of a tyro. Born 
in Providence, R. I., June 29, 1901, he was once a newspaper reporter 
in Philadelphia. Before that he had been employed as errand 
boy, telephone operator, shipping clerk and cashier. He was a boy 
soprano until his voice broke. When it had settled he sang for David 
Bispham and began his vocal studies with that notable American bari- 
tone. After some experience with the Plays and Players in Philadel- 
phia and a Gilbert and Sullivan troupe he began his appearances 
with the local Philadelphia opera companies. Then came a period of 
study in Europe, followed by a concert career which was to lead him 
to the screen. Before Naughty Marietta (1935), in which he was co- 
starred with Jeannette MacDonald, he had undertaken singing 
parts in Dancing Lady and Student Tour. Rose Marie (1936) also 
had Jeannette MacDonald as his singing opposite. 

Other American opera singers of the day have made films, includr 
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ing Everett Marshall and Frank Forest. Nino Martini scarcely 
qualifies as an American tenor within the restrictions of this volume, 
because he was an adult before he came to this country from Italy. 
It is understood that he has taken the first steps toward citizenship. 

These recent or current activities duly chronicled, a retrospective 
glance may be given to the pictures made by American opera singers 
before the days of the filming of sound. Mary Garden appeared in a 
screen version of Thais in 1912 and a picture called The Splendid 
Singer in 1918. Between 1915 and 1920, Geraldine Farrar made 
fourteen motion pictures. These were Carmen, Temptation, 1915; 
Maria Rosa, 1916; ]oan the Woman, The Woman God Forgot, 1917; 
The Depil Stone, 1917; The Turn of the Wheel, 1918; The Hell Cat, 
1918; Shadows, 1918; The Stronger Vow, 1919; The World and Its 
Woman (with Lou Tellegen, then her husband), 1919; Flame of the 
Desert, The Woman and the Puppet, and The Riddle Woman all 
in 1920. 

Other opera stars, not Americans, but long associated with Ameri- 
cans at the Metropolitan and elsewhere, were called upon to appear 
in early pictures, among them the versatile Andrea P. de Segurola 
of the bass voice and the monocle; Pasquale Amato, who had a gift 
for looking like Napoleon; * and — a curiosity and a tragedy in one — 
Enrico Caruso, who donned a high hat, a white vest and spats for 
the r 61 c of Prince Waldo in The Splendid Romance (1918), with a 
cane to tilt up under his arm but never a golden note to hurtle from 
his larynx. Here was one of the perversities of time and destiny. 
Perhaps Caruso would never have been more than a tolerable screen 
actor. His place was in opera with rafters he could rattle, if that 
was his mood and the mood of his idolaters. But an art— or an 
entertainment— that placed a gag on his song was an irony worthy 
of place beside the time-honored futility of giving Hamlet without 

•Clarence Whitehill, as already mentioned, was filmed in the year of his 
death in the character of George Washington, 
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a Hamlet. At the risk of seeming to disparage, if ever so slightly, 
some of the current singing in the films, one who recalls the golden 
glow of Caruso’s notes in the very period when it was ordained that 
he should appear voiceless in the films, may harbor the wish that, by 
reversal of the inarch of events, Caruso’s might have been the days 
of the sung picture — even if that meant consigning a favorite or two 
of the present day to the silent screen. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS AND 
ARGUMENTS 

An Interview with Gitdio Gatti-Casazza — His Views on the Ameri- 
can Singer, in the Light of What a Century Has Gone to Prove 

I N the Spring o£ 1925, when the Metropolitan was at its most pros- 
perous, the author interviewed Giulio Gatti-Casazza, then in 
his heyday as general manager of the New York operatic institution. 
The subject was the American singer. It was not Mr. Gatti’s way 
to make speeches to journalists. Nor was it his custom to invite news- 
paper cross-examination. In this instance a series of questions was 
written out and left with William J. Guard, the opera’s press repre- 
sentative. Translated into Italian, these questions were put before 
the general manager. He pondered them at his leisure and wrote out 
his replies in Italian. The indispensable “Monsieur Billiguarde,” 
as the press intermediary was affectionately styled, translated them 
into English. Perhaps it was not the most satisfactory way to find 
out what the illustrious opera manager really thought of the native 
artist. But the opinions of oracles often have had to be learned by 
devious means and some of those obtained in this instance could 
qualify as oracular. These, for instance, were sententious words: 

“I cannot conceive of any barrier which would prevent a serious 
American operatic artist from attaining prominence equal to any 
European star.” 

The careers of upwards of four hundred American opera singers 

referred to in this book either in the foregoing pages or in the appen- 
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dices that follow, bespeak confirmation of this future from the past. 
The American artist, as an artist, has no reason to think he is handi- 
capped by his nationality. His pedigree is a good one. He has had 
his share of international fame, and he long since outlived the notion 
that he needed a foreign-sounding name if he were to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the Italian, the Frenchman, the Spaniard, the Ger- 
man or the Russian. Even with the old-timers, their frequent adop- 
tion of Italianate equivalents of English names was less often some- 
thing of musical snobbery or national shame-facedness than it was an 
almost necessary courtesy to the nationals of the countries in which 
they began their careers. Many of our names were almost unpro- 
nounceable to Italian and French audiences in earlier times. There 
was not then the same degree of international intei course that there 
is to-day, whereby the names of one nation are to be met with, to 
some degree, in all. Mme. Nevada, in explaining her own case, said 
that to have sung under the name of Wixom in France, where the 
“x’' would have resulted in ludicrous perversions, would have meant 
a serious handicap for her. In justice to certain singers of earlier 
times, it should be noted that they went back to their own names 
when their careers were settled largely in America or England. 
Thus Mme. Cari became once more Annie Louise Cary. Mme. 
Vanzini was again Jennie Van Zandt. If others retained the Italian- 
ized form, that was understandable, if only as a continuance of a 
career to which the name, by that time, had come to have the im- 
portance of being widely known. The dramatic stage presents no 
end of parallels, as does the world of literature. 

To come back to the interview with Giulio Gatti-Casazza: 

"^America is noted for its natural voices. As a whole, I believe the 
American singer, however, devotes a shorter period of time to study- 
ing than does his European brother, with the result that there are 
at times discrepancies between the two schools; but realizing this, 
the conscientious and serious American never ceases to study. And the 
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impatience o£ the American to begin a career is easily understood, 
because it is entirely in accord with the spirit of this country and the 
quick pulse of living. . . . 

“Good women-voices are more numerous than good men-voices 
in this country. This is probably accounted for by the fact that 
American women are more eager to make a musical career than are 
American men.” 

Mr. Gatti then expressed the view that the American tenor voice 
approximated the Italian voice in quality more nearly than the 
French or the German voice. 

This statement will bear examination. In the Gattian era came 
Riccardo Martin, Orville Harrold, Charles Hackett, Mario Chamlee 
and Frederick Jagel to corroborate this view. But what of an earlier 
day ? Charles R. Adams and William Candidus sang chiefly in Cen- 
tral Europe. Both were Lohengrins. For that matter, Harrold also 
sang Lohengrin; likewise, Parsifal. Edward Johnson sang Wagner in 
Italy without ceasing to be a tenor more of the Italian (or, better, the 
French) type than the German. The only American tenor to essay 
Tristan and Siegmund at the Metropolitan, Paul Althouse, began 
there, inclined the Italian way, with Turridu a representative rdle. 
The American operatic tenor voice is one of body and edge, capable 
of both lyric and dramatic expressiveness, if often limited in its 
upper reaches. It is no secret that airs like “Salut demeure” and 
Rudolph’s Narrative have' been transposed regularly for some of our 
native tenors, though still in the youthful plenitude of their powers. 
There have been — and are — exceptions. But America has yet to pro- 
duce an operatic tenor whose high C is his stock in trade. Not 
that opera to-day has any particular need of a singer like Pri^vost, 
the Mapleson tenor, for whom all the other notes of a part were just 
fills-in to be disposed of, one way or another, until the time came 
for another stentorian C. 

Let us be candid, however, on this score. America has produced 
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no Caruso, no Jean de Reszke, no Rubini, no Donzelli, no Mario, no 
Gayarre, no Nourrit, no Duprez, no Tamagno, no Campanini. 
Among our singers of this voice there has been at best only an 
approximation of the first-rank European tenors who have taken 
their places in the royal line. Nothing could be more absurd to-day, 
even though first-rate tenors arc scarce abroad, than to proclaim, 
as has been proclaimed for one or another of our artists, that some 
American is the foremost opera tenor of the times. We have some 
competent, praiseworthy tenors. Beyond that we should guard our 
words. 

The American high baritone has been rather particularly a de- 
velopment of the present era. Heavy basses, and baritones who 
bordered on bass, have figured in America’s contribution to opera 
since the days of Perkins and di Broccolini. The kinship then was 
nearer to the German voice than to the Italian; with a little too 
obvious a reminder, it may be, of the British oratorio basses. David 
Bispham, notable stage artist though he was, represented a vocal 
type less adaptable to Italian aria-r 61 es than that of several American 
baritones of today. Blass, Hinckley, Ruysdael and others were so 
thoroughly Germanized in their training that they sang Wagnerian 
rdles as if born to do so. Whitehill had a command of a variety 
of styles, but remained a singer of the bass-baritone order, rather 
th^n a high-noter of the Tibbett-Thomas-Bonelli type. Of the 
brothers Devries, Maurice, who came first and was one of the earliest 
American male artists at the Metropolitan, had the compass and the 
texture of voice for Mercutio and rdles of similar character. He was 
the forerunner of the group of high baritones now at the Metro- 
politan (1936). 

Am ong contemporary singers of this voice we have several who 
are admirable artists. Vocally, two or three arc quite as good as any 
baritones we know aught of in Europe. Dramatically — ^that may be 
another story. No one of them has the commanding personality, the 
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urbanity, the polish, the suavity, the “air” of such artists as Renaud 
or Scotti, so recently gone from us. There is still a rougher and 
cruder fiber, perhaps desirably so at times, in the character studies 
our baritones and basses put before us, than we have been accus- 
tomed to in the more notable operatic portraits left with us by the 
best Italian and French baritones of other years. Among basses, if 
we have had no Chaliapin for power and conviction in dramatic 
portrayal, neither have we had an Edouard de Reszke in voice or a 
Pol Plan^on in the perfection of vocal technique. But a respectably 
high level has been maintained. The American bass and the Ameri- 
can baritone have done their full share to give us confidence in the 
talent sprung from our soil. 

The American soprano has held the place she won in competition 
with Europe’s song-birds long ago. The vocal type has changed with 
the fashions of opera, but from at least the times of Clara Louise 
Kellogg and Minnie Hauk there has been a tendency toward the 
dramatic, as contrasted with the more purely instrumental and 
decorative order of song. The elder American prima donnas all sang 
florid music and some of them sang it very well. They had no choice. 
When the repertoire was made up of Sonnambula, Lucia, Puritani, 
Daughter of the Regiment, etc., not to be a competent singer of 
fioriture was, for a soprano, simply to have no place in opera. Many 
a later singing-actress could thank her stars she had not come into 
the world a generation or two earlier, so far as immediate success 
was concerned. Viewed in another light, she might have been a 
much better singer and retained her vocal powers over a much 
longer period if the fates had hustled her into the operatic arena a 
generation earlier. Then she would have had to buckle down to that 
longer study of voice-fundamentals which Mr. Gatti credited to 
European artists, by way of indicating one of the shortcomings 
of the American singer. Two or three, perhaps more, of the illus- 
trious women singers of cmr later day might not have progressed 
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even so far as a debut if they had reached maturity in the middle 
of the last century. This, however, is not to deny them the success 
that rightfully was theirs in a different era, when different require- 
ments governed, different standards prevailed. 

The contralto sisterhood need not be differentiated from the so- 
prano, since Adelaide Phillipps and Annie Louise Cary could sing a 
bravura phrase as bravely as Elise Hensler or Clara Louise Kellogg. 
But Cenerentola gave way to Amneris, and Ortrud stalked on the 
scene. If the last of these is rightfully a dramatic soprano part, it is 
not to be forgotten that the florid Rosina began her history as a 
medium for Marietta Alboni’s agile contralto. The American so- 
prano, and in less imposing numerical strength, the American con- 
tralo, have been the glory of the land. There is no need to call again 
the long roll of those whose careers have been traced in these pages. 
No European country could shame us if called upon to place before 
us its array of women singers for the same period of opera’s history. 

If we could choose one, and only one, from that brilliant succession 
to represent all, in an international Pantheon of the greatest artists 
of a century, it would be some one of the great sopranos who realized 
in full what Julia Wheatley could only faintly foreshadow a hun- 
dred years ago. Would it be Emma Eames, perhaps the most velvety 
vocalist of all? Or turbulent Minnie Hauk, with her power of 
vitalizing rdles others were content merely to sing? Or Emma 
Albani, with her gift for jeweled phrases and glitter of fioriture? 
Or Geraldine Farrar— or Mary Garden— each with her audacities, 
her personal magnetism, her flair for the individual and the pictorial 
in the delineation of a r61e? Or Olive Fremstad, born to be Isolde, 
Briinnhilde and Kundry— flaming with a gift to make the heroic 
live? 

Each must make his choice. The author, swayed by memories that 
are by no means so extensive as those of some of his colleagues of the 
press, would accord the honor to Lillian Nordica, as the noblest, 
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the most profoundly moving, the least concerned with mere efiect — 
whether effect of vocalization or effect of conscious histrionics; the 
singer who in the fundamental appeal of the fully matured voice 
was the most richly endowed of all the great American operatic 
artists he has heard. 

A more vivid personality here, a more highly perfected vocal tech- 
nique there, a readier musicianship in still another quarter, may all 
be conceded without any loss of conviction that Nordica could best 
be chosen to typify all. We need not take into consideration the rule 
which, in government, we apply to the choice of our national 
supreme executive as distinguished from his subordinates. But in 
giving place as Americans to those notable artists who came to us 
in childhood from other lands, we will not hold it against Lillian 
Nordica that she was native born. 



SOME REGRETS— AND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

I T is with regret that the author concludes his labors on this volume. 

He would have liked nothing better than to continue them 
indefinitely, regarding them as something not of additional weeks 
and months, but of years. Honesty compels him to confess his in- 
ability to verify all dates, places, names, titles, and roles. Often, a 
comparison of standard reference works with newspaper records 
has indicated or established a substantial error on the part of one 
or the other. Conflicts in data sometimes have necessitated a decision 
as between one source and another, without positive proof being 
obtainable. The memories and the scrapbooks of artists have been 
found even more faulty than the public prints. Wrong dates, or no 
dates at all, have complicated the use of library clippings. These 
circumstances admitted, the author scarcely expects to escape a re- 
spectable number of debatable entries, particularly since he has 
sought to include interesting detail of a credible character rather 
than confine his chapters to provable data of the nature of public 
record. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due Miss Frances Pearson for an 
amount of library research to appall the stout-hearted; to Irving 
Kolodin, for having cleared much of the ground with his book on 
the Metropolitan and for the list of d(^buts at that house contained 
in the appendices of this volume; to Waldcmar Rieck for casts and 
debuts associated with the Academy of Music; to John Alan Haugh- 
ton, on whose exceptional operatic background the author has drawn 
without stint; to members of the music library staffs in the New 
York and Boston Public libraries, particularly Mrs. Minerva L. 
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Elliott of the latter institution; to Ralph Winnett, Ronald F. Eyer, 
Warren Potter and Marion G. Cooney for invaluable help in bring- 
ing order out of a chaotic accumulation of heterogeneous jottings, 
clippings, reminders, photostatic reproductions and records that con- 
tained a vast amount of duplication, at the same time that they 
exposed disheartening gaps in the required information. And finally 
to Pitts Sanborn for many valuable hints and suggestions. Photo- 
graphs for many of the illustrations were lent by the Albert Davis 
collection. 
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EARLY NEW YORK APPEARANCES 
OF AMERICAN SINGERS 


Singer 

R6le 

Date 

Biscaccianti, Eliza 

Amina (^La Sonnambula) 

December 8, 1847 
(Astor Place 
Opera House) 

Castle, William 

Thaddcus (J!he Bohemian 
Girl) 

January 4, 1864 
(Park Theatre, 
Brooklyn) 

Escott, Lucy 

Leonora {The Troubadour) 

October 4, 1858 
(Burton’s New 
Theatre) 

Gottschalk, Louis G. 

King of Egypt (Aida) 

March i8, 1878 
(Booth’s Theatre) 

Wheatley, Julia 

Edward {Eduardo e 
Cristina) 

November 25, 1834 
(Italian Opera 
House) 

Whiting, Virginia 

Juliet {Capuletti e 

January 28, 1851 

(Mme. Lorini) 

Montecchi) 

(As tor Place 


Opera House 

FIRST APPEARANCES OF AMERICAN SINGERS 
AT THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC 

Singer R6le Date 

Abbott, Emma Maria {La Ft glia del February 23, 1877 

Reggimento) 

Adams, Charles R. Raoul {Les Huguenots) February xi, 1878 

Albani, Emma Amina {La Sonnambula) October 21, 1874 

Bcrthald, Barron Dimmcsdalc (TAe Scarto March 6, 1896 

Letter) 
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Singer 

Candidas, William 
Cary, Annie Louise 
Castle, William 

Davis, Jessie Bartlett 
DeWilhorst, Cora 

Dotti, Marie Louise 
Durand, Louise 
Guerrabella, Ginevra 
Hastreiter, Helene 
Hauk, Minnie 
Hensler, Elise 

Hinckley, Isabella 

Juch, Emma 
Kellogg, Clara Louise 
L’Allemand, Pauline 

Lauri, Lelia 
Morensi, Katerina 
(Kate Duckworth) 
Nevada, Emma 
Nordica, Lillian 
Perugini, Giovanni 
(Chatterton) 
Phillipps, Adelaide 
Phillipps, Matilde 
Richings, Caroline 

Valleria, Alwina 
Van Zandt, Jennie 
(Vanzini) 

Whiting, Virginia 
(Mme. Lorini) 


Role 

Max (Der FreischUtz) 

Siebel (Faust) 

Capt. Maurice (The Desert 
Flower) 

Siebel (Faust) 

Lucia (Lucia di 
Lammermoor) 

Micaela (Carmen) 

Zerlina (Don Giovanni) 
Violetta (La Traviata) 
Ortrud (Lohengrin) 
Marguerite (Faust) 

Linda (Linda di 
Chamounix) 

Lucia (Lucia di 
Lammermoor) 

Filina (Mignon) 

Gilda (Rigoletto) 

Katharine (The Taming of 
the Shrew) 

Frederick (Mignon) 
Azucena (11 Trovatore) 


Date 

January 21, 1870 
October 25, 1871 
January 13, 1868 

November 18, 1882 
January 28, 1857 

October 19, 1881 
November 23, 1868 
November 10, 1862 
January 20, 1886 
October 4, 1867 
June 16, 1855 

January 23, 1861 

October 21, 1881 
February 27, 1861 
January 4, 1886 


Amina (La Sonnambuld) November 24, 1884 

Marguerite (Faust) November 26, 1883 

Faust (Faust) November 2, 1883 


Azucena (11 Trovatore) 
Cenerentola (Cenerentola) 
Eily O’Connor (Uly of 
Killarney) 

Marguerite (Faust) 

Gilda (Rigoletto) 


March 17, 1856 
February 18, 1876 
January i, 1868 

October 22, 1879 
November 4, 1864 


Norma (Norma) 


November 14, 1862 



Singer 

Whitney, Myron 
Yorke, Josephine 
Zagury, Laura Harris 
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King {Lohengrin) 
Siebel {Faust) 

Elvira (/ Puritani) 
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Date 

January 20, 1886 
November 2, 1883 
October 16, 1882 


DEBUTS OF AMERICAN SINGERS 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Singer 

Abott, Bessie 
Adams, Suzanne 
Albani, Emma 
Alcock, Merle 
Althouse, Paul 
Anderson, Arthur 
Anthony, Grace 
Antoine, Josephine 
Arden, Cecil 
Attwood, Martha 
Avcs, Drcda 
Axman, Gladys 


Bampton, Rose 
Baromeo, Chase 
Belkin, Beatrice 

Bentonelli, Joseph 
Biondo, Santa 
Bispham, David 
Blass, Robert 
Bonclli, Richard 
Bonetti, Mary 
Bradley, Grace 
Braslau, Sophie 
Bridewell, Carrie 
Broadfoot, Eleonore 


me 

Musetta {Boh^me) 

Juliet {RomSo et Juliette) 
Desdemona {Otello) 

Beppe {U Arnica Fritz) 
Dmitri {Boris) 

Donner {Rheingold) 

Page {Lohengrin) 

Philine {Mignon) 

Vannard {Lodoletta) 

Liu {Turandot) 

Leonora {Trovatore) 

Joy of Understanding 
{LOiseau Bleu) 

Laura {Gioconda) 

Ramfis {Aida) 

Dewman {Hansel und 
Gretel) 

Des Grieux {Manon) 
Ncdda {Pagliacci) 
Beckmesser {Meister singer) 
Wolfram {Tannhduser) 
Germont {Trat/tata) 

Page {Tannhduser) 

Page (Lohengrin) 

(A Voice in Parsifal) 
Third Lady (Zauherflote) 
Rossweise {Wd^Ure) 


Date 

January 20, 1906 
January 4, 1899 
March 24, 1890 
November 15, 1923 
March 19, 1913 
February 26, 1932 
November 16, 1921 
January 4, 1936 
January 12, 1918 
November 16, 1926 
April 6, 1929 
December 27, 1919 


November 28, 1932 
December 20, 1936 
October 30, 1930 

January 10, 1936 
December 6, 1929 
November 18, 1896 
December 24, 1900 
Dccemebr i, 1932 
November 5, 1924 
November 16, 1921 
November 27, 1913 
March 30, 1900 
February 22, 1900 
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Role 

Date 

Burke, Edmund 

King (Aida) 

November 22, 1922 

Burke, Hilda 

Micaela (Carmen) 

December 27, 1935 

Cahier, Sara 

Azucena (Trovatore) 

April 3, 1912 

Carroll, Jane 

Da-ud (Aegyptische Helena) 

November 6, 1928 

Case, Anna 

2nd Brabantian Boy 

November 20, 1909 

Chalmers, Thomas 

(Lohengrin) 

Valentine (Faust) 

November 17, 1917 

Chamlee, Mario 

Mario Cavaradossi (Tosca) 

November 22, 1920 

Chase, Cora 

Gilda (Rigoletto) 

February 4, 1921 

Clark, Lillian 

Priestess (Aida) 

December 31, 1933 

Corona, Leonora 

Leonora (Trovatore) 

November 24, 1927 

Cox, Louise 

Page (Tannhduser) 

November 13, 19x2 

Crooks, Richard 

Des Grieux (Manon) 

February 25, 1933 

Curtis, Vera 

First Lady (Zauberfldte) 

November 23, 1912 

DAngelo, Louis 

Wagner (Faust) 

November 17, 1917 

dArle, Yvonne 

Musetta (Boh^me) 

December i, 1921 

d Aubigne, Lloyd 

David (Meister singer) 

April 22, 1895 

de Mette, Stella 

Page (Tannhduser) 

November 13, 1912 

Devries, Herman 

Capulet (Romeo et Juliette) 

December 2, 1898 

Devries, Maurice 

Mercutio (RomSo et J uUette) 

November 18, 1895 

Diaz, Rafaelo 

Nicias (Thais) 

January 5, 1918 

Divine, Grace 

A Musician (Manon 

November i, 1928 

Doe, Doris 

Lescaut) 

Brangane (Tristan und 

February 3, 1932 

Eames, Emma 

Isolde) 

Juliet (RomSo et Juliette) 

December 14, 1891 

Easton, Florence 

Santuzza (Cavalleria 

December 7, X917 

Edvina, Louisa 

Rusticand) 

Tosca iJCoscd) 

November 27, 19x5 

Ellis, Mary 

Suor Genovieffa (Suor 

December 23, 19x8 

Engle, Marie 

Angelica) 

Micaela (Carmen) 

November 23, 1895 

Errolc, Ralph 

Romeo (RomSo et Juliette) November 8, 1934 



Singer 
Eubank, Lillian 
Eversman, Alice 

Falco, Philine 
Farrar, Geraldine 
Fay, Maude 
Fisher, Susanne 

Fitziu, Anna 
Flexer, Dorothea 

Fornla, Rita 
Frcmstad, Olive 
Frigerio, Claudio 

Garrison, Mabel 
Gauld, Carlton 
Gentle, Alice 

Giannini, Dusolina 
Gleason, Helen 
Gluck, Alma 
Gordon, Jeanne 
Griswold, Putnam 
Guilford, Nanette 
Gustafson, William 

Hackett, Charles 
Hall, Glcim 

Halstead, Margaret 
Harrold, Orville 
Harvard, Sue 
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Second Lady (Zauberflote) 
Second Lady (Zauberfldte') 

Curra {Forza del Destino) 
Juliet (Romeo et Juliette) 
Sieglinde (Wal\ure) 
Cio-Cio-San (Madama 
Butterfly) 

Rosario (Goyescas) 

The Old Mother (Andrea 
Chenier) 

Una Guecha (/m) 

Sieglinde (Wall^ure) 
di Luna (Trovatore) 

Frasquita (Carmeri)^ 
Hunding (Wal\ure) 
Prcziosilla (Forza del 
Destino) 

Alda (Aida) 

Bersi (Andrea Chenier) 
Sophie ifWerther)*^ 
Azucena (Trovatore) 
Hagen (Gdtterddmmerung) 
Countess (Rigoletto) 

Titurcl (Parsifal) 

Almaviva (Barber of Seville) 
Second Brabant Noble 
(Lohengrin) 

Venus (Tannhduser) 
Leopold (La Juive) 

Water (UOiseau Bleu) 
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Date 

November 19, 1913 
November 20, 1916 

November 4, 1927 
November 23, 1906 
February 28, 1916 
December 26, 1935 

January 28, 1916 
March 5, 1926 

December 6, 1907 
November 25, 1903 
November 15, 1930 

November 27, 1914 
November 12, 1931 
November 15, 1918 

February 12, 1936 
November 25, 1932 
November 16, 1909 
November 22, 1919 
November 23, 1911 
November 10, 1923 
December 10, 1920 

January 31, 1919 
November 20, 1909 

November 26, 1932 
November 22, 1919 
December 27, 1920 


•Previously at a Sunday night conceit, February 15, 1914. 
••In the New Theatre. 
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Hauk, Minnie 
Heinrich, Julia 

Hill, Lucille 
Hinckley, Allen 
Hinshaw, William 
Homer, Louise 
Howard, Kathleen 
Huehn, Julius 
Hunt, Clara 

Hunter, Louise 
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RSle 

Selika (UAfriccdne) 
Gutrune 

( G otter ddmmerung') 
Mathilde (William Tell) 
Hagen {Gotter ddmmerung) 
Biterolf (Tannhduser) 
Amneris (^Aida) 

Third Lady (Zauberflote) 
Herald {Lohengrin) 
Stephano {RomSo et 
Juliette) 

(Sunday Night Concert) 


Ingram, Frances Suzxoki (Madama Butterfly) 


Jacoby, Josephine 
Jagel, Frederick 
Jepson, Helen 
Johnson, Edward 


Rossweise (W cd\ure) 
Radames {Aida) 

Helene {Pasha's Garden) 
Avito {UAmore dei Tre Re) 


Kanders, Helen 
Keener, Suzanne 
Kellogg, Edna 

Kullmann, Charles 


Barbarina {Nozze di Figaro) 
Page {Lohengrin) 

Kate Pinkerton {Madama 
Butterfly) 

Faust {Faust) 


La Mance, Eleanor 

Lazzari, Carolina 
Le Fontenay, Odette 
Lemon, Marguerite 
Leonard, Myrtle 
Lerch, Louise 
Levcroni, Elvira 


A Musician (Manon 
Lescaut) 

Amneris {Aida) 

The Dewman {Hansel) 
First Boy {Zauberflote) 
La Cieca {Gioconda) 
Sunday Night Concert 
A Little Lover {UOiseau 
Bleu) 


Date 

February lo, 1891 
November 18, 1915 

December 29, 1894 
December 3, 1908 
November 16, 1910 
December 22, 1900 
November 20, 1916 
December 21, 1935 
November 18, 1895 

November ii, 1923 

November 29, 1919 

November 25, 1903 
November 8, 1927 
January 24, 1935 
November 16, 1922 

December 22, 1917 
November 16, 1921 
November 29, 1919 

December 19, 1935 

October 28, 1929 

December 25, 1920 
December 25, 19x6 
January 20, X904 
March 23, 1935 
November 7, 1926 
December 27, 1920 
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Singer 

Lewis, Mary 
Liebling, Estelle 

Macpherson, Joseph 
Mario, Queena 
Mariska-Aldrich 
Marshall, Everett 
Martin, Riccardo 
Marwick, Dudley 
Mason, Edith 
Meader, George 
Meisle, Kathryn 
Mellish, Mary 
Middleton, Arthur 
Miller, Ruth 
Miriam, AUcc 
Moore, Grace 
Moore, Mary 
Morgana, Nina 
Murphy, Lambert 

Nielsen, Alice 
Nordica, Lillian 

Olhcim, Helen 
Orridgc, Theodora 
Osborn-Hannah, Jane 

Parisctte, Mildred 
Parks, Ethel 

Patton, Fred 
Peralta, Frances 
Peterson, May 
Petina, Irra 
Philo, Vida 


RSle 

Mimi {Boheme) 

Musetta {Boheme) 

The King (Aida) 

Micada (Carmen) 

Venus (Tannhduser) 

The Herald (Lohengrin) 
Faust (Mefistofele) 

Herald (La Juive) 

Sophie (Rosen\avalier) 
Victorin (Tote Stadt) 
Amneris (Aida) 

Xenia (Boris) 

Herald (Lohengrin) 
Musetta (Bohime) 

A Child (UOiseau Bleu) 
Mimi (Bohhme) 

Sunday Night Concert 
Gilda (Rigoletto) 

A Sailor’s Voice (Tristan) 

Mimi (Bohime) 
Valentine (Huguenots) 

Si^bel (Faust) 

La Cicca (Gioconda) 
Elisabeth (Tannhduser) 

Bice (Violanta) 

Queen of the Night 
(Zauberfldte) 

Donner (Rheingold) 
Elena (Mcfistofele) 
Micaela (Carmen) 
Schwertleite (Wal^Mre) 
Priestess (Aida) 


Date 

January 28, 1925 
December 5, 1903 

December 30, 1926 
November 31, 1922 
December 17, 1910 
November 30, 1927 
November 20, 1907 
January ii, 1936 
November 20, 1915 
November 19, 1921 
February 28, 1935 
November 25, 1918 
November 18, 1914 
November 16, 1917 
December 27, 1920 
February 7, 1928 
March 17, 1935 
November 27, 1920 
November 17, 1911 

November 19, 1909 
December 18, 1891 

December 19, 1935 
November 29, 1911 
January 5, 1910 

November 6, 1927 
November 23, 1912 

February 24, 1928 
December 25, 1920 
November 29, 1917 
December 29, 1933 
December 20, 1921 
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Picco, Millo 
Ponselle, Carmela 
Ponselle, Rosa 
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Role 

Manfredo (UAmore) 
Amneris {Aida) 

Lenora {Forza del Destino) 


Rains, Leon 
Ransome, Edward 
Rappold, Marie 
Robertson, Laura 

Robeson, Lila 
Romaine, Marguerite 
Ruth, Joan 
Ruysdael, Basil 
Ryan, Charlotte 


Hagen {Gdtterddmmerung) 
Manrico {Trovatore) 
Sulamith {Queen of Sheba) 
A Young Woman 
{UAmore dei Tre Re) 
Witch {Hansel und Gretel) 
Musetta {Boheme) 

Frasquita {Carmen) 
Hunding {Wal\ure) 
Gerhilde {W al\ure) 


Sanderson, Sybil 
Saville, Frances 
SchafI, Myrtle 
Scott, Henri 
Sharlow, Myrna 
Strong, Susan 
Swarthout, Gladys 
Symons, Charlotte 


Manon {Manon) 

Juliet {RomSo et Juliette) 
Page {Lohengrin) 

Ramfis {Aida) 

Nedda {Pagliacci) 
Sieglinde {Wal\ure) 

La Cieca {Gioconda) 
Gerhilde {Wd\ure) 


Talley, Marion 
Telva, Marion 

Thomas, John Charles 
Tibbett, Lawrence 
Tiffany, Marie 
Traubman, Sophie 


Gilda {Rigoletto) 

A Musician (Manon 
Lescaut) 

Germont (Trapiata) 
Lovitzky {Boris) 
Sandman (Hansel) 
Helmwige (Wall(ure) 


Valleria, Alwina 
Van Zandt, Marie 
Van Dyck, Rosina 
Van Gordon, Cyrena 


Leonora (Tropatore) 
Amina (Sonnambula) 
OrtUnde (Wal^Ure) 
Amneris (Aida) 


Date 
April 7, 1918 
December 5, 1925 
November 15, 1918 

February 24, 1909 
December 14, 1929 
November 22, 1905 
November 16, 1927 

November ii, 1912 
November 26, 1918 
November 26, 1924 
November 18, 1910 
November 23, 1922 

January 16, 1895 
November 18, 1895 
November 16, 1921 
November 20, 1915 
November 27, 1930 
January 5, 1900 
November 15, 1929 
December 18, 1935 

February 17, 1925 
December 31, 1920 

February 2, 1934 
November 24, 1923 
December 25, 1916 
January 18, 1888 

October 26, 1883 
December 21, 1891: 
November 18, 1908 
January i8^ 1931 
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Singer 

Vettori, Elda 
Villani, Luisa 
Votipka, Thelma 


RSie 

Santuzza (^Cavalleria 
Rusticand) 

Cio-Cio-San {Madama 
Butterfly) 

Flora Bervoise {Traviatd) 


Date 

November 19, 1927 
December ii, 1915 
December 16, 1935 


Wakefield, Henriette 

Walker, Edyth 
Warwick, Veni 
Weed, Marion 
Wells, Phradie 
Werrenrath, Reinald 
Whitehill, Clarence 
Wickham, Florence 
Witherspoon, Herbert 


La Zia (Madama 
Butterfly) 

Amneris (Aida) 

Choir Boy (Prophete) 
Briinnhilde (Wal\ure) 
Priestess (Aida) 

Silvio (PagUacci) 
Amfortas (Parsifal) 
Emilia (Otello) 

Titurcl (Parsifal) 


November 19, 1908 

November 30, 1903 
November 23, 1918 
November 28, 1903 
November 7, 1923 
January 19, 1918 
November 25, 1909 
November 17, 1909 
November 26, 1908 


AMERICANS IN CHICAGO OPERA COMPANIES * 1910-1936 
The Dates Represent Seasons of First Appearances 


Abbott, Adelaide (1933-34) 

Abt, Sybella (1934-35) 

Aikman, Leola (X933-34) 
Althousc, Paul (X930-31) 

Ames, Evelyn (i 933 “ 34 ) 
Amsden, Elizabeth (19x6-17) 

Baenziger, Alice Mary (1933-34) 
Baromco, Chase (1927-28) 
Barova, Mari (X934-35) 

Barr, Leila (1924-25) 

BarroHj May (i934**35) 

Bartusch, Helen (X935-36) 


Benni, Della (1934-35) 

Bcntonelli, Joseph (1934-35) 
Berhalter, Howard (1935-36) 
Berry, Agnes (1912-13) 

Bcrtling, Lolita (1934-35) 

Blum, Dorothy Herman (1935-36) 
Boardman, Arthur (1919-20) 
Bonelli, Richard (1925-26) 
Bonnar, Diana (1917-18) 

Brown, Beryl (1918-19) 

Browne, Kathryn (1922-23) 
Buckler, Marguerite (1916-17) 
Burke, Hilda (1928-29) 


♦The Chicago Grand Opera Company, The Chicago Opera Association, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company, the Chicago Oty Opera Company. 
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Cannon, Dorothy (1922-23) 
Cavan, Marie (1910-11) 

Chamlee, Mario (1934-35) 
Christian, Jessie (1917-18) 

Claire, Marion (1928-29) 

Clay, Enrica (1912-13) 

Cochems, Carl Von (1915-16) 
Colcaire, Oscar (1930-31) 

Cordon, Norman (1933-34) 

Craft, Marcella (1920-21) 

Darch, Edna (1912-13) 

Darlys, Barbara (1933-34) 

Dea, Selma (1934-35) 

De Cisneros, Eleanora (1910-11) 
Derzbach, Helen (1924-25) 

Diano, Lucille (1933-34) 

Diemer, Elsa (1920-21) 

Dorsey, Geri (1935-36) 

Dresser, Marcia Van (1915-16) 
Drummond, Hortense (1933-34) 
Duffield, Mary Thomas (1934-35) 
Duncan, Myron (1934-35) 

Easton, Florence (1915-16) 
Eberhart, Constance (1928-29) 
Eden, Hazel (1915-16) 

Edvina, Louise (1915-16) 
Elderkin, Eleanor (1927-28) 
Engelman, Wilfred (1934-35) 
Errolle, Ralph (1913-14) 

Eubank, Lillian (1919-20) 

Evans, Ruby (1917-18) 

Eversman, Alice (1911-12) 

Fabian, Mary (1923-24) 

Fairbank, Janet (1934-35) 


Falco, Philine (1920-21) 

Farrar, Geraldine (1910-ir) 

Fish, Eleanore (1911-12) 

Fitziu, Anna (1917-18) 

Fletcher, Lola (1935-36) 

Follis, Dorothy (1919-20) 

Forest, Frank (1935-36) 

Forsaith, Leta Mae (1916-17) 
Francis, Dorothy (1920-21) 
Frease-Green, Rachel (1911-12) 
Fremstad, Olive (1911-12) 
Freund, Helen (1924-25) 

Gabrinsky, Arthur (1934-35) 
Gannon, Rose Lutiger (1920-21) 
Garden, Mary (1910-11) 
Garrison, Mabel (1925-26) 
Gentle, Alice (1923-24) 

Gerber, Mildred (1933-34) 
Gerhardt-Downing, Frederica 
(1918-19) 

Gillam, Marjorie (1934-35) 
Glade, Coe (1928-29) 

Goddard, James (1915-16) 
Goudard, Marcelle (1920-21) 
Gould, Herbert (1922-23) 

Gray, Hope (1912-13) 

Grenville, Lillian (1910-11) 
Gresham, Lillian (1915-16) 
Guernsey, Charlotte (191X-12) 

Hackett, Charles (1923-24) 

Hall, Mabel (1915-16) 

Hamlin, Anna (1926-27) 
Hamlin, George (1911-12) 
Hampton, Hope (1934-35) 
Harrold, Orville (1912-13) 

Hart, Charles (1923-24) 
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Hart, Lucile (1935-36) 

Herbert, Evelyn (1919-20) 

Heyl, Ruby (1912-13) 

Hill, Barre (1928-29) 

Hinckley, Allen (1913-14) 

Holst, Grace (1922-23) 

Homer, Louise (1922-23) 

Hoose, Ellison Van (1911-12) 
Hottinger, Elsa (1934-35) 
Huehn, Julius (1934-35) 

Ingram, Frances (1911-12) 

Jackson, Lorna Doone (1926-27) 
Jardon, Dorothy (1919-20) 
Jencks, Frederick (1934-35) 
Jepson, Helen (1935-36) 
Johnson, Edward (1919-20) 

Kayscr, Florence (1934-35) 
Kellogg, Edna (1933-34) 

Kerr, Elizabeth (1923-24) 
Kersting, Kathleen (1929-30) 
Keyes, Margaret (1912-13) 

King, Jane (1935-36) 

Kirtly, Sally Louise (1935-36) 
Kricdlcr, Louis (1916-17) 

Kruse, Leone (1927-28) 

La Mancc, Eleanor (1934-35) 
Lament, Forrest (1917-18) 
Lankow, Edward (1921-22) 
Lazzari, Carolina (1917-X8) 
Lewis, Ruth (1934-35) 
Libberton, Cora (1916-17) 
Lindi, Arnoldo (1926-27) 
Livingston, Marjorie (1934-35) 
Logard, Adcle (i:9i>i3) 

Long, Robert (1934-35) 


Loring, Louise (1926-27) 
Lynbrook, Katarina (1915-16) 

Macbeth, Florence (1913-14) 
MacLennan, Francis (1915-16) 
Marr, Graham (1915-16) 
Marshall, Charles (1920-21) 
Martin, Riccardo (1921-22) 
Martin, William (1935-36) 
Mason, Edith (1921-22) 
Matyas, Maria (1933-34) 
Maxwell, Margery (1917-18) 
May, Jennie (1934-35) 
McCormic, Mary (1922-23) 
Meisle, Kathryn (1923-24) 
Melius, Luella (1925-26) 
Menn, Olga (1935-36) 
Merhoff, Walter (1935-36) 
Meusel, Lucille (1927-28) 
Middleton, Arthur (1917-18) 
Miller, Ruth (1935-36) 

Mills, Ruth (1934-35) 

Milos, Margaret (1934-35) 
Misgen, Florence (1926-27) 
Mock, Alice (1928-29) 
Mooney, Miriam (1916-17) 
Morgana, Nina (1919-20) 
Morini, Rosalinda (1935-36) 
Moses, Myrtle (1916-17) 
Munroc, Lucinda (1933-34) 

Nadworny, Devora (1925-26) 
Namara, Marguerite (1918-19) 
Newell, Zita (1934-35) 

N06, Emma (1918-19) 
Nordica, Lillian (1912-13) 
NorcUi, Stella (1925-26) 
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Ohlin, Hilda (1933-34) 

Orens, Edith (1924-25) 
Ornstein, Helen (1934-35) 
Osborn-Hannah, Jane (1910-11) 

Pane-Gasser, John (1934-35) 
Paperte, Frances (1920-21) 
Parnell, Evelyn (1917-18) 
Pascova, Carmen (1920-21) 
Passmore, Melvena (1922-23) 
Pavloska, Irene (1915-16) 
Pemberton, Virginia (1935-36) 
Pence, Paul (1935-36) 

Peralta, Francesca (1917-18) 
Perrow, Arthur (1934-35) 
Persson, Frederick (1934-35) 
Peters, Julia, (1935-36) 

Peterson, Alma (1915-16) 
Piccaver, Alfred (1923-24) 

Platt, Clara (1928-29) 

Preisch, Frank (1911-12) 
Preston, Howard (1926-27) 
Prindiville, Ethel (1916-17) 
Procter, Warren (1915-16) 
Pruette, Juanita (1917-18) 
Pruzan, Marie (1917-18) 

Rappaport, Albert (1926-27) 
Redell, Emma (1930-31) 
Reynolds, Eleanor (1921-22) 
Reynolds, Sarame (1916-17) 
Riegelman, Mabel (1910-11) 
Ringling, Robert (1927-28) 
Rogerson, William (1918-19) 
Rosamore, Elizabetta (1934-35) 
Rose, Frances (1915-16) 

Ross, William (1935-36) 

Royer, Joseph (1934-35) 


Saltzmann-Stevens, Minnie 
(1911-12) 

Samoiloff, Della (1927-28) 

Sample, John (1927-28) 

Sanborn, Hazel (1933-34) 

Sawyer, Eleanor (1925-26) 
Schaffer, Virginia (1915-16) 
Schneider, Jeanne (1921-22) 

Scott, Henri (1911-12) 

Sharlow, Myrna (1915-16) 
Sharnova, Sonia (1930-31) 

Shear, Clara (1925-26) 

Shelton, Maude-Key (1934-35) 
Sherwood, Mabel (1923-24) 

Slade, Louise Harrison (1919-20) 
Somigli, Franca (1934-35) 

Stanley, Helen (1912-13) 

Starrell, Marguerite (1911-12) 
Steele, Robert (1925-26) 

Stiles, Hallie (1929-30) 

Stiles, Vernon (1915-16) 

Swarthout, Gladys (1924-25) 
Swartz, Jeska (1917-18) 

Taylor, Louise (1924-25) 

Thomas, John Charles (1930-31) 
Tibbett, Lawrence (1934-35) 

Tobin, Alice (1934-35) 

Tourel, Jennie (1930-31) 

Turkcl, Anna (1934-35) 

Turner, Lcola (1934-35) 

Van der Vilten, Jeanette (1934-35) 
Van Gordon, Cyrena (1913-14) 
Vanna, Gina (1933-34) 

Vanos, Aida (1933-34) 

Votipka, Thdma, (1929-30) 
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Wait, Barbara (1915-16) White, Carolina (1910-11) 

Waldman, Bertha (1935-36) Whitehill, Clarence (1911-12) 

Walker, Marion (1910-11) Witwer, Kathryn (1927-28) 

Warram, Helen (1912-13) 

Westen, Lucie (1923-24) Zendt, Marie Sidenius (1934-35) 
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A 

Abarbanell, Lina, soprano, 219 
Abbey, Henry E., impresario, 141, X56, 164 
Abbott, Emma, soprano, 19, 126, 1 27-1 30, 
sings ‘“Nearer My God to Thee” in 
“Faust,” 128; wanderings with guitar, 
129; studies in New York and abroad, 
129; ddbut at Covent Garden, 129 
Aborn Opera Company, 246, 350 
Abott, Bessie (n(^c Pickens), soprano, 201- 
203, 227 

Ackt^, Aino, soprano, 226 
Adams, Charles R., tenor, 85-89, perform- 
ance of “Norma” in Surinam, 86; ap- 
pears in Vienna, 86, 87; tours Russia, 87; 
sings under Wagner, 87; 102, 175, 317, 

391 

Adams, Suzanne, soprano, 198, 199-201, 
236, 238 

Adelaide Phillipps Opera Company, 49, 51 
A'ida, American premiere, 82 
Albani, Emma (n 6 c Lajeuncsse), soprano, 
19, 126, 148-158; childhood in Albany, 
148; studies abroad, 149; d6but in Italy, 
149; ddbut at Covent Garden, 152; New 
York opera d6but, 153; sings Elsa in Ber- 
lin, 155; Chicago d6but, 155; farewell 
concert, 157, 158; created Dame of the 
Empire, 158; X64, 165, 177, 187, 208, 
394 

Albers, Henri, baritone, X69, 236 
Albcrtazzi, singer, 38 

Alboni, Marietta, contralto, 47, 48, 8 x, 394 
Alcock, Merle, contralto, 307, 353 
Alda, Frances, soprano, 192, 260, 303, 364 
(footnote) 

Aldrich, Pcriey Dunn, teacher, 280 
Aldrich, Richard, critic, quoted, 215, 255 
Alexander* Arthur, teacher, 37S 
Allen, Viola, actras, 320 
Alton* Bella, soprano, i8x, 20a, 219, 237 
Althouse, Paul, tenor, 280-281, 309, 330, 
39 * 

Alvarez, Albert, tenor, 143, 180, aio 
Amato, Pasquale, baritone, 17* > ^^*0, 22 x, 
229, 260, a6x, 369, 38 X, 387 
American Academy ol Teachers of Singing, 

394 


American Opera Company, 50 
“Americans, The,” operatic company, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 131, 139 
Amodio, baritone, 64, 69 
Ancona, Mario, baritone, 166, 314 
Angrisani, Carlo, bass, 27, 28 
Anthes, Georg, tenor, 170 
Antoine, Josephine, soprano, 357 
“Archers, The,” early American opera, 24 
Arditi, Luigi, conductor, composer, 54, 57, 
76, 108, 1 15 

Arimondi, Vittorio, bass, 269 
Art of Musical Russia, Inc., The, 381 
Atry, Georgio, singer, 135 
Austin, Mrs., singer, 25, 31 
Austria, Emperor Franz-Josef of, 87, 154, 
196 

Avignonc, bass, 38 
Avogadro, mezzo-soprano, 38 

B 

Bada, Angelo, tenor, 259 
Ballcstcr, Vicente, baritone, 364 
Bampton, Rose, contralto, 3x0, 377 
Barbicri, Mme., soprano, 27, 28 
Barna, Marie (n^e Barnard), soprano, 379 
Barnabcc, Henry Clay, singer, comedian, 49, 
quoted, 49, 50, 52 
Baromeo, Chase, bass, 248, 377 
Bassetti, Carlo (Charles Bassett), tenor, 135 
Battistini, Mattia, baritone, 114, 316, 322, 
374 

Bauermeister, Matilde, contralto, 157 
Bavaria, King Ludwig II of, 135 
“Beggar’s Opera, The,” 23, 24 
Behrens, conductor, 116 
Belasco, David, playwright, producer, 25 8> 
263, 362 

Benedict, Sir Julius, conductor, 124, 138 
Bensberg, Kate, singer, 131 
Bcntonclli, Joseph, tenor, 288 
Bernhardt, Sarah, actress, 180, 264, 274 
Bcrthald, Barron, tenor, 379, 380 
Biachi, Hanibal, bass, 74 
Biscacciand, Eliza (n^c Ostinelli), soprano, 
38-39, 40, 4a 

Bispham, David, baritone, 17, X46, 147, 157, 
169, 170, 179, aoi, 204-214; Quaker boy- 
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Bispham, David — confd, 

hood, 204; choir singer in Philadelphia, 
205; marries Caroline Russell, 206; studies 
abroad, 207; consults "Tlanchettc,” 207; 
debut in London, 208; “The Unflying 
Dutchman,” 209; debut at Metropolitan, 
210; sings in Paderewski’s “Manru,” 212; 
appears in “Adelaide,” 212; appears in 
“'Hie Impresario,” 212; death of, 213; 
216, 222, 235, 236, 237, 238, 240, 278, 
363* 372, 386, 392 

Blaclonan, Blanche Sylvana, teacher, 375 
Blass, Robert, bass, 17, 170, 171, 18 1, 197? 
201, 202, 211, 212, 218, 225, 227, 228, 
236-238, 239, 241, 257, 3495 392 
Blauvelt, Lillian, soprano, 358 
Blitz, Signor, magician, 67, 184 
Bodanzky, Artur, conductor, 332 
Bohncn, Michael, bass, 299, 333, 368 
Bond, Alessandro, tenor, 181, 220, 257 
Bonelli, Richard, baritone, 378-379; appear- 
ances abroad, 378; with Chicago opera, 
378; debut at Metropolitan, 378 
Bori, Lucrezia, soprano, 275, 285, 287, 295, 
298, 299, 300, 332, 345» 35i» 368, 369, 
377 , 379 

Boston Ideal Opera Company, 49, 50, 51, 
52, 139, 144, 188, 224 
Boston National Opera Company, 280 
Boston-Pavlowa Company, 232 
Bouhy, Jacques, teacher, 199, 202, 238. 266, 
292 

Bourne, Sydney, teacher, 285 
Boyle, F. J., singer, 380 
Brahms, Johannes, composer, 158 
Brandt, Marianne, contralto, 89, 155, 196 
Braslau, Sophie, contralto, 309 
Brazzi, Stella, contralto, 379 
Brcma, Marie, contralto, 168 
Bresslcr-Gianoli, Clothildc, contralto, 269 
Br6val, Lucienne, soprano, 311 
Bridewell, Carrie, contralto, 311 
Brignoli, Pasqualino, tenor, 54, 64, 65, 69, 
70, 72, 126, 129 

Broadfoot, Eleanor (dc Cisneros), contralto, 
302, 303 

Broadhurst, Miss, soprano, 25 
Broccolini, Signor Giovanni Chiari Di (John 
Clark), bass, 136, 137, 392 
Bronson, Bernhardt, teacher, 323 
Brozel, Philip, singer, 380 
Bruce, Virginia, film actress, 384 
Bull, Ole, violinist, 40, 129 
Bull, Tom, doorkeeper at Metropolitan, 366 
Burgstaller, Alois, tenor, 226 
Burke, Edmund, bass-baritone, 248 
Burrian, Carl, tenor, 171, 327, 230, 356 
Burton, theatre manager, 41 
Butler, H. L*, musied educator, 378 


C 

Cahier, Mme. Charles, soprano, 318, 319 
Call, Annie Payson, teacher, 176 
Calve, Emma, soprano, 107, 108, 145, 146, 
147, 194, 251, 254, 263, 279, 302 
Camera, Signor, baritone, 156 
Campanari, Giuseppe, baritone, 145, 169, 
179, 202, 278, 365, 366 
Campanmi, Cleofonte, conductor, 232, 241, 
268, 269, 273, 276, 310 
Campanmi, Italo, tenor, 77, 82, 91, 106, 
107, 108, 120, 142, 143, I75> 392 
Campbell, Helen Dudley (Mrs. Del Puente), 
contralto, 116, 13 1 

Candidas, William, tenor, 17, 85, 90-92; 
early appearance in “Der Fraschiitz,” 90; 
debut at Weimar, 90; leading tenor at 
Frankfort, 91; with American Opera Com- 
pany, 92; 121, 1395 391 
Capoul, Victor, tenor, 142, 152, 202, 251, 
292 

Carbone, Antonio, baritone, 145, 166, 179, 
278 

Carestini, Giovanni (Cusanino), male so- 
prano, 23 

Can, Mile, (see Cary, Annie Louise) 

Carl Rosa Company, 49, 114, 125, 126, 131, 
132, 142, I45» 193 
Carleton, W. T., baritone, 88 
Caroline Richings Old Folks Company, 70 
Carr, Benjamin, composer, 24 
Carr, Forrest, singer, 380 
Carr6, Albert, opera manager, 266, 267, 268 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie, actress, 262 
Caruso, Enrico, tenor, 171, 181, 182, 196, 

202, 216, 219, 220, 221, 222, 227, 229, 

238, 245, 254, 255, 256, 257, 260, 261, 

282, 333, 335, 336, 338, 340, 347* 350* 

3695 3^2, 386, 387, 388, 392 
Carvalho, Marie (n6e Miolan), soprano, 100, 

151 

Cary, Annie Louise (Mile Can), contralto, 
xy* 79*’84; study with Mme. Viardot- 
Garcia, 80; d<!but in Stockholm, 80; d^but 
at Covent Garden as Mile. Cari, Bi; 
Amneris, creation of rdle in America, 82; 
sings first Ortrud in America, 82; last 
appearance in opera, 84; last appearance 
in concert, 84; 88, 91, 126, 249, 390, 394 
Case, Anna, soprano, 358 
Castle, William, tenor, 12% 133, 134 
Castlcmary, Armando, bass-baritone, 14^ 
Castle Square Opera Company# 13X# 135, 
292, 326. 359. 379. 380 
Caupolican, Chief, baritone, 284# 285 
Cavalieri, Lina, soprano, 370 
**CavaUeria Rusdeana#^* first performance in 
America, it6 
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Cavan, Marie, soprano, 359 
Chadwick, George W,, composer, 375 
Chaliapin, Feodor, bass, 181, 254, 257, 273, 
279, 282, 286, 307, 322, 332, 349, 362, 
370, 393 

Chalmers, Thomas, baritone, 246, 309 
Chamlee, Mario, tenor, 283, 391 
Charpentier, Gustav, composer, 267 
Cherubini, bass, 125 
Chiatti, singer, 161 

Chickering, Jonas, piano manufacturer, 44 
Chorley, Henry Fothergill, critic, quoted, 75; 

1 00 

Clark, Frank King, teacher, 244 
Clement, Edmond, tenor, 257, 351 
Coletti, bass, 72, 74 
Colson, Pauline, singer, 64, 65, 72 
Conried, Heinrich, opera manager, 170, 218, 
219, 220, 227, 237, 255, 279, 343, 349 
Constantino, Florencio, tenor, 171, 279 
Converse, Frederick, composer, 241, 280 
Cordon, Norman, bass, 248 
Corona, Leonora, soprano, S 45 > 355» 377 
Cotogni, Antonio, baritone, i6r 
CrabU, Armand, baritone, 269, 270 
Craft, Marcella, soprano, 317) 

Cremonini, Giuseppe, tenor, 143, 146, 279 
Cressy, Mac, singer, 380 
CrivclU, Domenico, singer, 27 
Crooks, Richard, tenor, 285 
Curtis, Dr, Holbrook, throat specialist, 251 
Curtis, Vera, soprano, 359 
Cushman, Charlotte, contralto, actress, 16, 
I7» 39, 33-371 ^8 

D 

Dalmor^s, Charles, tenor, 232, 241, =169, 271, 
272 

Damrosch, Dr, Leopold, conductor, 89, x2o 
Damrosch, Walter, conductor, 89, n6, 122, 
X46, x 75» 3txa, 239, 251, 392 
i:)amrosch-EUis Opera Company 168, 21 1 
Damrosch Grand Opera Company, 89 
D'Angelo, Louis, baritone, 247 
d’Angri, Mme,, singer, 65, 154 
Danise, Giuseppe, baritone, 222 
Da Ponte, Urenaw, libretdst, 36, 27, 28, 
3^ 3a 

“Darby’s Return, ” 24 

D’Aubign^, Lloyd (Tom Dabn<t|r), tenor, 

»7S, 3S0 

Davies, Harry» singer, 380 
Davis, Jessie Bartlett, contralto, 9a, 131, 13^* 
De Anna, singer, 140 / « ^ 

dc Cisneros, Elcanom, contralto (see Broad- 
looi^ Eleanor) 

DdHrc^ DdiH baritone, stage manager, 243 
de O^rasa, Emilioi baritone, 183 


de Koven, Reginald, composer, 205, 281 
de La Grange, Anna, soprano, 48, 54, 124, 
126, 189, 327 

De la Tour, Imbart, tenor, 217 
Dclorenzi, teacher, 149 
Del Puente, Giuseppe, baritone, 106, 107, 
io8, 109, 114, 1 16, 120, 127, 142, 153, 
156, 206 

de Luca, Giuseppe, baritone, 285, 287, 330, 
331, 332, 333, 343, 353, 372 
de Luce, Nathaniel, conductor, 27 
de Lucia, Fernando, tenor, 114 
de Lussan, Zelie, soprano, 108, 143 -145; 
American debut, 144; London d^but, 145; 
debut at Metropolitan, 145; 166, 179, 380 
de Lys, Edith, soprano, 322 
dc Marchi, Emilio, tenor, 181, 254 
de Mette, Stella, contralto, 381 
de Pasquali, Bernice, soprano, 350 
dc Reszke, Edouard, bass, 114, 145, 146, 
156, X57> 164, 165, 167, 168, 169, 

170, 178, 179, 187, 200, 209, 210, 211, 

216, 217, 221, 236, 237, 278, 279, 
338 

de Reszke, Jean, tenor, 114, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 156, 157, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 

169, 170, 177, 178, 179, 182, 193, 200, 

202, 208, 209, 210, 211, 215, 216, 217, 

221, 237, 250, 278, 302, 314, 319, 320, 

321, 322, 338, 349, 359, 366, 382, 392, 

393 

de Scgurola, Andrea, bass, 220, 221, 270, 

279, 387 

Desiree- ArtStt, Mme., singer, 86 
Dcstinn, Emmy, soprano, 220, 221, 239, 253, 

280, 293, 351, 369 

dc Trcvillc, Yvonne, soprano, 326 
Devries, David, tenor, 270 
Devries, Herman, bass, 169, 235, 287 
Devries, Maurice, baritone, 235, 236, 392 
dc Wilhorst, Cora, soprano, 63-65, 66, 71 
Diaz, Rafaclo, tenor, 286 
Didur, Adamo, bass, 181, 257, 259, 301, 
331, 332, 368 

di Murska, lima, soprano, 88 
Dippel, Andreas, tenor, 116, 181, 197, 202, 
227, 236 

Doe, Doris, contralto, 308 

Doemc, Zoltan, tenor, 166, 172 

Dom Fernando, King o£ Portugal, 53, 57, 

58, 59, 60, 61 

Donalda, Pauline, soprano, 322, 323 
Donzclli, Domenico, tenor, 392 
Dork, Augusta, contralto, 271 
Dotti, I-ouisc (n6e Doty), soprano, 126, X27, 

30S) .... 

Downes, Olin, enne, quoted, 342 
Dua* Octave, tenor, 242 
Duchene, Maria, soprano, 232 
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Duckw^orth, Kate (Mme. Morensi, Mile. 

Montmorency), contralto, 69, 70 
Dufranne, Hector, baritone, 241, 269, 270, 
271, 272 

Dufriche, Eugene, baritone, 171, i79> iSi, 
227 

Duprez, Gilbert, tenor, teacher, 149, 392 
Durand, Louise, soprano, 125, 126 
Dwight, J. S., editor, quoted, 88, 89 

E 

Eames, Emma, soprano, 17, 19, I45 j 
169, 170, 174-183; born in Shanghai, 
174; childhood in New England, I74» 
175; early studies, 175; studies abroad, 
176; first visit to Bayreuth, 176; debut in 
Paris, 177; debut in London, 177; d^but 
in New York, 178; creates role of Char- 
lotte at Metropolitan, 179; creates rdle 
of Mistress Ford at Metropolitan, 179; 
Aida and Tosca, 180; second visit to Bay- 
reuth, 180; in San Francisco earthquake, 
18 1 ; farewell performance, 181, 182; her 
view of Toscanini, 182; marries Emilio de 
Gogorza, 183; 199, 21 1, 219, 237, 249, 
257, 278, 279, 394 

Easton, Florence, soprano, 19, 261, 289, 328- 
334; debut in England, 329; career in 
Germany, 329, 330; r61cs in Chicago, 330; 
d6but at Metropolitan, 330; appears as 
Kundry, 331; success in “Roscnkavalier,” 
33i> 332; in “Cosl fan Tutte,’* 332; in 
“The King’s Henchman,” 333 
Eddy, Nelson, baritone, 377, 383, 386 
Edinburgh, Duke of, plays obbligato, 113 
Edla, Countess of (see Henslcr, Elise) 
Edvina, Louise, soprano, 349 
Emma Abbott Opera Company, 129, 133, 

134 

Emma Juch Opera Company, 121, 13 1, r32, 

134, 139, 140 

Engel, Marie, soprano, 126, 140, 147, 104 
Errani, Achillc, teacher, 72, 96, 129 
Errolle, Ralph, tenor, 287 
Estcott, Lucy (n^e Grant), soprano, 40> 4* 
Eustis, Edwina, mezzo soprano, 381 
Ewell, Lois, soprano, 359 

F 

Fabbri, Guerrina, contralto, 164 
Fabi, singer, 31 

Fabris, Amanda, soprano, 132 
“Falstaff,*' first performance at Metropoli- 
tan, 145, 179 
Fanti, Cle., singer, 31 
Fanti, Rosina, singer, 30, 31, 32 
Farinelli (Carlo Broschi), male soprano, 23 


Farrar, Geraldine, soprano, 17, 18 1, 219, 
220, 232, 242, 249-264; childhood and 
early studies, 249, 250; heard by Emma 
Thursby and by Melba, 250, 251; sings 
at White House, 251; refuses part at 
Metropolitan, 251; refuses contract offered 
by Grau, 251; studies in Paris and Berlin, 
252; audition in Berlin, 252; debut in 
Berlin, 253; command performances in 
Berlin, 253, 254; meeting with Lilli Leh- 
mann, 254; sings with Caruso at Monte 
Carlo, 254; debut at Metropolitan, 255; 
her first “Madama Butterfly,” 256; appears 
as Elizabeth, 256; sings in “Werther” at 
New Theatre, 257; appears as the Goose 
Girl, 258, 259; sings in “Ariane et Barbe- 
Bleue,” 259; in “Julien” and “Mme. Sans- 
Gene,” 260; in revival of “Carmen,” 260; 
her first motion picture, 260; appears as 
Thais, 261; in “Suor Angelica,” 262; the 
“Gerryflappers,” 262 ; as Zaza, 262; as 
Louise and Anita, 262, 263; farewell per- 
formance as Zaza, 263; marriage to Lou 
Tcllcgen, 264; her notable list of r61cs, 
264; 268, 279, 280, 282, 283, 286, 330, 
35L 382, 387, 394 

Faurc, Jean-Baptiste, baritone, 151, 155 
“Faust,” New York premichre, 74 
Fay, Maude, soprano, 316, 317 
Fermin, Adelin, teacher, 375 
Ferni, Virginia, soprano, 120 
Ferreu, S., singer, 31 
Ferri, baritone, 72 

Fessenden, William, baritone, 92, 139 
Fischer, Emil, baritone, 146, 169, 210 
Fisher, Susanne, soprano, 356 
Fitziu, Anna, soprano, 358 
Flagstad, Kirsten, soprano, 17, 382 
Fleischer, Editha, soprano, 333, 377 
Foil, Signor (Allan James Foley), bass, 77, 
108, ii4» I37» 138, 15^ 

Fontaine, Charles, tenor, 274 
Forest, Frank (Franco Foresta-Hayek), tenor, 
290, 377» 387 

Fornia, Rita, mezzo-soprano, 229, 260, 380 
Forrest, Hamilton, composer, 277 
Francisco, tenor, 74 
Frapolli, singer, 108 
Frcderici, Mile., soprano, 74 (footnote) 
Fremstad, Olive, soprano, jy, 19, 197, 202, 
2x6, 2x9, 220, 223-234; early appearance 
in Oslo, 223; childhood in Minnesota, 
223; studies and d^but abroad, 224; 
d^but in London, 225; member of Munich 
opera, 225; New York d6but, 225? sings 
Kundry, 226; her first Brdnnhilde in 
“Siegfried,” 227; appears as Salome, 227, 
228; her first Isolde, 228; her first Brfinn- 
hildc in “Gdtterdimmerung,” 229; ap- 
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pears in “Armide,” 229, 230; her first 
Briinnhilde in “Die Walkure,” 230, 231; 
farewell at Metropolitan, 232; marriage 
to Edson W, Stutphen, 233; marriage to 
Henry Lewis Brainard, 233; 237, 241, 
256, 263, 270, 280, 293, 329, 331, 394 
Fursch-Madi, Emmy, soprano, 127, 146 

G 

Gadski, Johanna, soprano, 168, 170, 196, 
211, 215, 217, 218, 225, 237, 257, 293, 
316 

Galassi, Antonio, baritone, 77, 91, 108, 109, 
1 1 6, 125, 155, 206 
Galassi, Mme., soprano, 127 
Galli-Marie, Cclestine, soprano, 105, 107, 
108 

Gallo, Fortune, impresario, 381, 384 
Garcia, Joaquina Sdehes, contralto, 27, 28 
Garcia, Manuel del Popolo Vicenti, tenor, 
impresario, 26, 27, 28; “L’Amanto 

Astuto,’* opera by, 28; “Semiramide,” 
opera by, 28 

Garcia, Manuel, Jr., baritone, teacher, 27, 
28, 44, 50, 107 

Garcia, Maria Fclicita (Mme. Malibran), 
soprano, 26, 27, 28, 29; “Tancredi,” 
sings in, 29; “The Devil's Bridge,” sings 
in, 29; “John of Paris,” sings in, 29, X92 
Garcia, Pauline (Mme. Viardot), mezzo- 
soprano, teacher, 27, 28, 51, 124, 146, 

189 

Garcia opera troupe, 25-28, first appearance 
in New York, 26, 27; 30, 31 
Garden, Mary, soprano, 17, 19, 230, 261, 
265-277J birth in Scotland and childhood 
in America, 265, 2665 early studies, 266; 
meeting with Sybil Sanderson, 266; d^but 
in Paris, 267; triumph as M61isandc, 268; 
New York d^but, 268; first American 
Mtoandc, 269; in “Lc Jongleur,” 270; 
the Cavalieri dispute, 270; appears as 
Salome, 270 j Chicago d^but, 272? appears 
in “Natoma,” 272; in “Monna Vanna,” 
273; appears as Fiora, 275; becomes opera 
director, 376; in Alfano's “Resurrection,” 
2775 Camille, last new r6Ie in Chicago, 
277; 280, 297, 298, 320, 37B, 38a, 

384» 387, 394 

Garrison, Mabel, soprano, at 2, 350, 351 
Oates, Lucy, soprano, 312, 357 
Oatti-Casazza, GiuUo, opera manager, 182, 
218, 230,, 280, 383, 393, 394, 398, 

33B, 34*» 348, 3%» 3% 390» 39*» 

393 

Gay, Marla, contmlto, 257 
Gtyarf4 Julkn, tenor, 39» 

Gaylord, Julia, toprsmo, 135 


Gentle, Alice (nee True), mezzo-soprano, 

304 

Gericke, Wilhelm, conductor, 175, 176 
Gerster, Etelka, soprano, 91, 108, 109, 125, 
163, 176 

Gerville-Reache, Jeanne, contralto, 232, 269 
Gpnnini, tenor, 156 
Giannini, Dusolina, soprano, 324 
Gigli, Beniamino, tenor, 341 
Gilbert, John, bass, 139 
Giles, Edward, teacher, 205 
Gilibert, Charles, baritone, 181, 269 
Gilly, Dinh, baritone, 229 
Gilman, Lawrence, critic, quoted, 299, 332; 
353> 372 

Giraldoni, Eugenio, baritone, 171, 181, 219 
Glade, Coe, contralto, 381 
Gluck, Alma, soprano, 229, 257, 358 
Goddard, James, bass, 242 
Goff, Winfred, baritone, 380 
Golden, Grace, singer, 380 
Goossens, Eugene, composer, 287 
Gordon, Jeanne, contralto, 306, 307 
Goritz, Otto, baritone, 171, 181, 219, 226, 
227, 229, 232, 259 

Gottschalk, Louis Gaston, bass, 88, 139 
Gottschalk, Louis Moreau, pianist, 139 
Grant, General and Mrs. Ulysses S., 61 
Grau, Jacob, impresario, 69 
Grau, Maurice, impresario, 69, 156, 164, 
170, 178, 180, 200, 210, 211, 217, 218, 
219, 235, 237, 251, 255, 278, 302, 314, 
3^5* 325» 343» 380 

Graziani, Francesco, baritone, 81, 154, 252 
Griswold, Putnam, baritone, 201, 238, 239, 
240, 241 

Cruenberg, Louis, composer, 371 
Guard, William J., opera press representa- 
tive, 389 

Guerrabclla, Genevra (sec Ward, Genevieve) 

Guidotti, Mme., singer, 88 

Guilford, Nanette, soprano, 359 

Cuillc, Alfred, tenor, 116 

Cunsbourg, Raoul, impresario, 254, 378 

Gurney, John, bass, 381 

Gustafson, William, bass, 247 

Gye, Ernest, impresario, 151, 154, 155 

Gye's Royal Italian Opera Company, 139, 

tSX 

H 

Hackett, Charles, tenor, 282, 283, 391 
Hadley, Henry, composer, 212, 307, 358 
Hale, Philip, critic, quoted, 199; 200; 

quoted, 269 
Hall, Glenn, tenor, 286 
Halstead, Margaret, soprano, 355» 35^» 379 
Hamilton, William, baritone, 92 
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Hamlin, Anna, soprano, 360 
Hamlin, George, tenor, 288, 360 
Hamlin, Harry, singer, 380 
Hammcrstein, Oscar, impresario, 2 I 7 > 220, 
268, 270, 271, 281, 282, 303, 304, 321, 
322, 323 

Hanson, Dr. Howard, composer, 371 
Hargreaves, Robert, tenor, 286 
Hams, Augustus, impresario, 114, I 47 s 104, 
208, 326 

Harrold, Orville, tenor, 281, 282, 391 
Hastreiter, Helene, contralto, 92, 121, 122, 
123; noted for her Orfeo, 122; debut at 
sbcteen, 122, 123; studies and debut 

abroad, 123; marries Dr. C. L. Burgonzi, 
123; 126, 139 ^ ^ . 

Hauk, Minnie, soprano, 10, 17, 38, 46, ^ly 
93-118; false report of death, 93, 117; 
childhood on prairies, 94, 955 sings in 
New Orleans, 96; hears first opera with 
Clara Louise Kellogg, 96; sings for 
Maretzek, 96; debut in Brooklyn, 97; 
changes spelling of name, 98; New York 
debut at Winter Garden, 97, 98; creates 
role of Juliet for America, 99, 100; Bos- 
ton debut, 1 01; Paris debut, loi; London 
debut, 1 01; Russian engagement, loi, 
102; debut in Vienna, 102; sings in comic 
opera, 103; in Budapest, 103; praised by 
Verdi and Wagner, 103; debut in Berlin, 
103, 104; sings Carmen in Brussels, 104, 
105; Carmen in London, 105, 106, 107; 
first Carmen in America, 109; “the great 
dressing-room disturbance,*’ 109, no; 
difficulties with Ravclli, 110-113; marries 
Baron von Hesse- Wartegg, 114; first ap- 
pearance at Metropolitan, 115, 116; New 
York farewell, 116; retirement to Tricb- 
schen, 117; aided by Geraldine Farrar, 
117; death, 117; 126, 127, 141, 147, 
393» 394 

Hawkins, Marguerite, soprano, 381 
Hcdmondt, Charles, tenor, 134, 199 
Heinrich, Max, baritone, 205 
Hempel, Frieda, soprano, 239, 293, 309, 351 
Henders, Harriet, soprano, 323 
Henderson, W. J., critic, X07, 108; quoted, 
178, 193, 226; 239, 262, quoted, 339, 
343» 344; 346 

Henschel, Georg, conductor, pianist, bari- 
tone, pr, 206 

Hensler, EHse, soprano, 19, 42, 53-62; mar- 
riage to Dorn Fernando, 59; connection 
with Franco-Prussian War, 60, 61; 66, 
71, 394 

Herbert, Victor, composer, 272, 281 
Hertz, Alfred, conductor, 219, 317, 329, 
23c, 259, 293 
Hill, Lucille, soprano, 325 


Himmer, Herr, tenor, 134 (footnote) 
Hinckley, Allen C., bass, 229, 230, 241, 243, 
244, 293, 330, 392 

Hinckley, Isabella, soprano, 65, 66; use of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” in the lesson 
scene of “II Barbiere,” 66; 72, 251 
Hinrichs, Gustav, manager, 116 
Hinrichs Opera Company, 116, 132, 327 
Hmshaw, William Wade, bass-baritone, 212, 

245 

Holman, George, tenor, 130 
Holman, Mrs. Harriet, “Mother of opera in 
America,” 130, 131, 133 
Holman Opera Company, 130, 131, 133 
Homer, Louise (nee Beatty), contralto, t7> 
170, 171, 181, 197, 211, 212, 215-222; 
marries Sidney Homer, 216; studies and 
debut abroad, 216, 217; London debut, 
217; New York debut, 217; sings Wag- 
nerian roles, 218, 219; appearances with 
Caruso, 219, 220, 221; sings in Paris, 
221; 227, 228, 229, 232, 239, 256, 259, 
280, 292, 293, 302, 327, 349 
Hopper, De Wolf, actor, 375 
Horn, Charles Edward, singer, 31 
Howard, Kathleen, contralto, 298, 305, 309 
Hubbard, Arthur J., teacher, 282 
Huchn, Julius, baritone, 247 
Hughes, Miss, singer, 31 
Hughes, Rupert, novelist, 363 
Human, Alexandre, singer, 88 
Humperdinck, Engelbert, composer, 219, 259 
Huneker, James Gibbons, quoted, 338 
Hunter, Louise, soprano, 298, 359 

J 

Jachson, Amalia, singer, 135 
Jacoby, Josephine, mezzo-soprano# 227# 255, 
279, 311 

Jadlowkcr, Hermann, tenor, 259 
Jagcl, Frederick, tenor, 17, 284, 285, 377, 
391 

James, Henry, author, 177 
Jardon, Dorothy, soprano, 297 
Jaynes, Betty (Schultz), too (footnote), 360 
Jcpson, Helen, soprano, 357 
Jeritza, Maria, soprano, 242, 247, 282, 286, 
300, 306, 332, 268, 369 
Johnson, Edward (Edoardo di Giovanni), 
tenor, opera manger, 275, 294-301; 

church soloist in New York, 295; appear* 
in “Waltz Dream,** 295, 296; opera a6but 
in Italy, 296; d6but in Chicago, 297; New 
York opera d6but, 297, 298; appear* a« 
PeU6as, 298, 299; in “The King*® Hench- 
men,** 300; in “Peter Ibbetson,** 300; 318, 
3*9. 333. 346. 368. 3^. 379, 383. 38s. 
39* 
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Jones, Giuseppina, singer, 135 
Journet, Marcel, bass, 170, 171, 181, 202, 
216, 217, 219, 220, 226, 227, 255 
Juch, Emma, soprano, 17, 19, 92, 1 19-122; 
debut as child, 119, 120; debut in opera, 
120; marries Francis L. Wellman, 122; 
126, 127, 131, 139 

K 

Kahn, Otto H., financier, opera patron, 385 
Karl, Tom, tenor, 51, 52, 88, 129 
Kaschmann, Giuseppe, baritone, 142, 168 
Kean, Charles, actor, 28 
Kellogg, Clara Louise, soprano, 17, 37, 71- 
78; first “professional” engagement, 71, 
72; Civil War performances, 73, 74, 75; 
Longfellow’s letter to J. T. Fields, 74; 
Visit to Ford's Theatre, 75; debut in Lon- 
don, 75, 76; “The Kellogg Waltz,” 76; 
sings at Floracc Greely funeral, 76; debut 
in Russia, 78; Elpstonc, 78; 79, 83, 88, 
96, 98, 99, 126, 128, 129, 130, 180, 205, 
393 » 394 

Kiepura, Jan, tenor, 386 
Klein, Herman, critic, 107, 108, 113, ii8, 
157, 185, 186 
Knight, E. M., bass, 140 
Knoie, FIcinrich, tenor, 171, 219, 227, 228 
Kobb<^, CJuscav, critic, 167, 206 
Kolodin, Irving, author, 217, 396 
Korbay, Francis, teacher, 199 
Kousnietzoff, Maria, soprano, 275 
Kraus, Ernst, tenor, 169, 198, 218, 225, 226 
Krchbicl, H. E,, critic, 137, quoted, 163, 
178, 228; 229, quoted, 334; 353 
Kronokl, Selma, soprano, 116 
Kullmann, Charles, tenor, 287, 288, 3x1 

L 

LaBlachc, Mmc,, singer, teacher, 140, 14:^ 
La Forge, Frank, teacher, 285, 363 
L’Allcmand, Pauline (n^e Ellhasscr), so- 
prano, 92, xai, it3t, 188, 189 
l-amont, Forrest, tenor, 289 
Lamperti, Francesco, teacher, 133, 149, 150, 
152, 185, 207, 292 
Lancaster, Miss, singer, 88 
Lankow, Edward, bass, 247 
Ltsialle, Jean, baritone, 14^* * 57 » 

X79, 187, ao8, 379 
Laud, Lelit, contralto, xao, X36, 127 
Laun-Volpi, Giacomo, tenor, 222, 343, 353 
Lascxaii, Carolina, contralto, 3x1 
Lee, William H, (Signor Vai)ieni)i baritone, 

LeLntrm LilH, foprano^ I7t 

X71 , i87» W* ao<^» ^7* ^4* *3^* ^54* 

350 
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Lehmann, Lotte, soprano, 291, 372 
Levi, Hermann, conductor, 176 
Lewis, Mary, soprano, 300, 358 
Lind, Jenny, soprano, 43, 46, 71, 94, 15 1, 
250, 384 

Lind, Homer, singer, 380 
Litta, Marie (nee von Eisner), soprano, 17, 
88, 124-125, 126 
Lloyd, Edward, tenor, 152 
Lombardi, Vincenzo, teacher, 246, 279, 282, 
290, 296 

Long, J. B., conductor, 207 
Lorini, Signor, impresario, 48, 80 
Lorini, Signora (see Whiting, Virginia) 
“Love in a Village,” 24 
Lucca, Pauline, soprano, 76, 87, 108, 151 
Lucca-Kcllogg Company, 76 
Lucchese, Josephine, soprano, 381 
Ludwig, William, baritone, 92, 121 
Lynch, Dominik, merchant, music patron, 
26 

Lyne, Felice, soprano, 321 
M 

Macbeth, Florence, soprano, 357 
MacDonald, Jeannette, film actress, 383, 386 
MacDowcll, Edward, composer, 279, 292 
Maclennan, Francis, tenor, 241, 288, 289, 
329, 330 

Macnichol, Lizzie, contralto, 132 
Macdcr, Clara, singer, 35, 36 
Maedcr, James G., singer, 35, 36 
Maguenar, Alfred, baritone, 299 
Mahler, Gustav, conductor, 18 1, 208, 228, 

257, 350 

“Maid of the Mill,” 24 
Malibran, New York Merchant, 28, 29 
Malibran, Mmc. (see Garcia, Maria Fclicita) 
Mancusi, singer, 65 

Mantclli, Eugenia, contralto, 166 , 200 , 236 
Mapleson, Colonel James Henry, impresario, 
83 > 91 ) 94 » 105 , 106 , 108 , X 09 , no, III, 

1x2, 113 , 114 , 120 , X 24 , 125 , 126 , 127 , 

129 , 136 , 137 , 138 , 140 , I 4 i» I 44 » 147 , 

151 , X 54 , X 55 » 163 , 164 , 190 , 191, 309 

Marcel, Lucille, soprano, 319 
Marches!, Mathilde, teacher, 146 , 176 , 177 , 

XpO, 193, 193, 202 , 265, 313, 321, 326, 

357 

Mardoncs, Jos 6 , bass, 353 
Maretzek, Max, conductor, impresario, 47, 
7 ^* 7 S> 7 % 88 , 89 , 9 ^» 98 , 99 f 184 
Mario, Giuseppe, tenor, loi, 39 a 
Mario, Queena, soprano, 356 
Mtrny, Elsa, singer, 380 
Marshall, Charles (Carlo Marziale), tenor, 
390 

Marshall, Everett, baritone, 347, 387 
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Martapoura, Signor, baritone, 156, 179 
Martin, Riccardo, tenor, 181, 257, 258, 278, 
279 j 293, 391 

Martmelli, Giovanni, tenor, 222, 200, 355, 
360, 369, 384 
Martini, Nino, tenor, 387 
Masini, Angelo, tenor, 161 
Mason, Edith, soprano, 283, 351 
Massenet, Jules, composer, 270, 313, 31 4> 

315 

Mattfeld, Marie, contralto, 168, 227 
Matzenauer, Margaret, contralto, 307, 330, 

331 

Maurel, Victor, baritone, 82, 114, 145, i 47 > 
i54> I55> i77» I79> i94, 

200, 210, 236, 351, 372 
May, Juliana, mezzo-soprano, 39 ' 40 > 41 
McCormic, Mary, soprano, 360 
Meader, George, tenor, 286, 332 
Meisle, Kathryn, contralto, 308 
Meitschik, Anna, contralto, 171, 220 
Melba, Nellie, soprano, 145, 146, 157, 168, 
170, 211, 216, 240, 251, 335 
Melchior, Lauritz, tenor, 379, 382 
Melville Opera Company, 140 
Merelli, impresario, 48 
Middleton, Arthur, baritone, 247 
Mierzwinski, tenor, 126 
Millard, Harrison, tenor, 43 
Millon, Signor, tenor, 27 
Miloradovitch, Milo, soprano, 381 
Minnie Hauk Opera Company, 116 
Molitore, Edward, tenor, 381 
Montague, Annie, singer, 13 1 
Montariol, M., tenor, 1x6 
Monterasi, L., singer, 31 
Montrcssor, impresario, 31 
Moore, Chauncey, singer, 380 
Moore, Edward, critic, 242, 274, 297 
Moore, Grace, soprano, 300, 382, 383, 384- 
386 

Moore, Laura, singer, 13 1 
Morena, Berta, soprano, 230 
Morgana, Nina, soprano, 356 
Mottl, Felix, conductor, 176, 218, 225, 290, 
320 

Miihlmann, Adolf, baritone, 171, 202, 212, 
226, 227, 229, 255 
Mulder, Richard, pianist, 85, 86 
Mulder-Fabbn, Mme., soprano, 85, 86 
Hunger, Clara, teacher, 175 
Muratore, Lucien, tenor, 273, 276, 330 
Murphy, Lambert, tenor, 285 
Muzio, Emanuel, conductor, 82 

N 

Nadworncy, Devora, contralo, 381 
Nannctti, bass, 82 


National Opera Company, 121, 132, 146, 
189 

Nevada, Emma (nee Wixom), soprano, 17, 
19, 126, 176, 190-192, 390 
Nevada, Mignon, soprano, 191 
New American Opera Company, 129, 132 
Newman, Ernest, critic, quoted, 344 
Nicolini, Ernesto (Ernest Nicolas), tenor, 

125, 152, 154 

Nielsen, Alice, soprano, 279, 347, 348 
Niemann, Albert, tenor, 146, 155 
Nikita (Louise Margaret Nicholson), so- 
prano, 126, 127 

Nilsson, Christine, soprano, 81, 82, loi, 
120, 142, 175^ 

Nivette, Guiso, singer, 171 

Nordica, Lillian (nee Norton), soprano, 17, 

126, 134, I45» I47> 156, 159-173; child- 
hood in Maine, 159; sings with Gilmore’s 
Band, 160; studies and debut in Italy, 
160; sings in Russia, i6x; debut in Paris, 
162; marries Frederick Gower, 162; New 
York debut, 163; Co vent Garden d^but, 
163; debut at Metropolitan, 165; appears 
at Bayreuth, 166; sings first Isolde in 
Munich, 167; first Kundry, 170; farewell 
tour and death, 172; marriage to Zoltan 
Docme, 172; marriage to George W. 
Young, 172; 179, 181, 194, I 99 » 

21 1, 216, 219, 222, 236, 237, 249, 252, 
279, 282, 326, 382, 394 
Not6, Jean, baritone, 257 
Nourrit, Adolphe, tenor, 392 

O 

Odell, George, educator, author “Annals of 
the New York Stage,’* quoted, 64 
Oldmixon, Mrs. (n6c George), soprano, 25 
Olheim, Flclcn, contralto, 31X 
O’Mahoncy, E. J., baritone, 9a, 139 
O’Neill, Eugene, playwright, 370, 371 
Orgeni, Aglaia, teacher, 195, X96, 3x6 
Osborn-Hannah, Jane, soprano, 357 

P 

Packard, Frederick, tenor, 125 

Paddon, John, teacher, 34 

Paine, J, K., music educator, 175 

Palliser, Esther, soprano, 326 

Palmer, Jean, soprano, 381 

Pappenheim, Eugenie, soprano, 88 

Pappenheim Opera Company, 88 

Parcra, Valentino, film actor, 386 

Parker, Horatio, composer, 29a 

Park Theatre, 25, a6, 27 

Parrish, Eleanor, composer, 204, 205 

Paton, Mary Anne (see Wood, Mary Anne) 
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Patti, Adelina, soprano, 16, 19, 20, 65, 66, 
96, loi, 125, 132, 135, 140, 151, 152, 
i53> 156, 158* 163, 164, 175, 191, 263, 
336, 346, 352 
Paulet, Albert, singer, 139 
Pauli, William, singer, 380 
Pedilla, Signor, bantone, 102 
Pena Castle, 59, 60, 61 
Peralta, Frances, soprano, 99, 332, 354 
Pericr, Jean, tenor, 269, 299 
Perkins, Julius Edson, bass, 135, 392 
Perugini, Giovanni (John Chatterton), tenor, 
I 33 > 135 

Peterson, May, soprano, 359 
Peyser, Herbert, critic, quoted, 275, 331 
Phillipps, Adelaide, contralto, 19, 42-50; 
debut in Italy as Signorina Fillippi, 44, 
45; debut at Academy of Music, New 
York, 46, 47; Paris debut, 47, 48; 51, 65, 
70, 71, 72, 82, 83, 88, 131, 329, 
394 

Phillipps, Matildc, contralto, 19, 42, 49, 50- 

52, 131 

Piccaver, Alfred, tenor, 290 
Pierson, Bertha, singer, 92, 131 
Pinza, Ezio, bass, 222, 379 
Plan^on, Pol, bass, 166, 169, 170, 171, 179, 
181, 194, 196, 200, 210, 2II, 213, 216, 
219, 227, 255, 256, 278, 314, 393 
Polacco, Giorgio, conductor, 259, 351, 

352 

Ponscllc, Carmcla (n(fc Ponzillo), contralto, 
33<>» 337» 346 

Ponscllc, Rosa (n€c Ponzillo), soprano, 17, 
54, 222, 282, 300, 304, 333* 335- 

346; childhood and early public appear- 
ances, 336; review of vaudeville per- 
formance, 336; studies in New York, 337, 
338; d(fbut at Metropolitan, 338; in “The 
Legend,’* 339; in “Oberon,” 339; in “La 
Juivc,” 340; in “La Vcstalc,” 341, 342; in 
“Norma,” 342, 343; heard as Violetta, 
343; London opinions, 344, 345; sings 
in Florence, 345; in “Don Giovanni,” 
345; in “Carmen,” 346; 368, 377 
Poole, Clara, contralto, 129, 131: 

Porto, A, singer, impresario, 30, 3X, 32 
Portugal, King Carlos of, 62 
Portugal, Queen Maria Pia of, 61, 62 
Portugal, Queen Maria 11 da Gloria of, 53, 
58 

Price, Stephen, theatre manager, a6 
Prim, General, 60 
Profondo, Signor, teacher, 44 
Pruette, William, singer, 380 
Puccini, Giacomo, composer, x8o, 182, aao, 
356 

Pyne, I^ouisa, soprano, S8 
Pync, Menton, organist, 305 


R 

Rabinoff, Max, impresario, 280 
Radziwill, Princess, writer, 59, 62 
Raisa, Rosa, soprano, 290, 342 
Ralston, Esther, film actress, 384 
Randegger, Alberto, teacher, 138, 238 
Rappold, Marie, soprano, 202, 227, 229, 279, 
349 

Ravaglia, L., singer, 31 

Ravelli, tenor, no, iii, 112, 113, 126, 143, 

155, 156 

Raymond, Charles Monson, husband of 
Annie Louise Cary, 83, 84 
Rayner, Sydney, tenor, 288 
Reichmann, Theodor, baritone, 116 
Reid, Margaret, soprano, 187 
Reid, Wallace, film actor, 260 
Reiss, Albert, tenor, 171, 181, 212, 227, 256 
Renaud, Maurice, baritone, 254, 255, 261, 
268, 270, 272, 321, 372, 393 
Rennyson, Gertrude, soprano, 380 
Reynolds, Eleanor, contralto, 325 
Richings, Caroline (nee Barnard), soprano, 
70 

Richmond Hill Theater, 31 
Rioton, Mile., soprano, 266, 267 
Rivafinoli, singer, impresario, 32 
Rivarde, teacher, 72 
Robeson, Paul, actor, baritone, 371 
Rogers, Francis, baritone, 380 
Rolla, Kate, soprano, 126, 326 
Ronconi, Giorgio, baritone, 126, 139 
Rosa, Parepa, soprano, 48, 49 
Rosich, Paolo, bass, 27, 28 
Rossini, Mile., soprano, 126 
Rothicr, L<fon, bass, 259, 298, 301, 351, 368 
Rothschild, Baroness, music parton, 129 
Royal Italian Opera Company, 164 
Royer, Joseph, baritone, 381 
Roze, Marie, soprano, 88, 109, no, 136 
Rubini, Giovanni, tenor, 392 
Rubinstein, Anton, composer, praise of 
Annie I^uise Cary, 82; 92,' 187 
RuBfo, Titta, baritone, 222, 274, 303, 367, 
383 

Russell, Ella, soprano, 327 
Russell, Henry, impresario, 347 
Ruysdael, Basil, bass, 244, 245, 363, 392 

S 

Sacchi, impresario, 32 

Saengcr, Oscar, teacher, 280, 281, 356 

SaMza, Albert, tenor, 143» 

Salignac, Thomas, tenor, i43> 169, 170, 
200, 236 

Saltzmann-Stcvcns, Minnie, soprano, 241, 
320 
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Sanborn, Pitts, critic, quoted, 230, 231, 273, 
344; 397 

San Carlo Opera Company (Henry Rus- 
sell’s), 1 71, 279, 348 

Sanderson, Sybil, soprano, 176, 236, 266, 
313-315, studies and debut abroad, 313, 
314; her “Eifel Tower Notes,” 314; New 
York debut, 314; married to Antonio 
Terry, 315 

Sangiovanni, AntoniO', teacher, 127, 129, 

327 

Santi, impresario, 30 

Santley, Charles, baritone, 49, 76, 126, 152, 

158, 193 

Sapignoli, F,, singer, 31 

Saroya, Bianca, soprano, 285, 381 

Savage, Henry W., impresario, 239, 241, 

303, 380 

Savage English Grand Opera Company, 145, 
220 (footnote), 236, 241, 244, 245, 279, 
289, 329, 348 

Saville, Frances (nee Simonscn), soprano, 

192-194 

Savio, Mme., soprano, 127 
Scalchi, Sofia, contralto, 135, 142, 145, 155, 
156, 157, 161, 179 
Schalk, Franz, conductor, 21 1 
Scheff, Fritzi, soprano, 170, 212, 218 
Schipa, Tito, tenor, 377 
Schirmer, Gustav, publisher, loi 
Schoen-Ren 4 Anna E., teacher, 286 
Schorr, Friedrich, baritone, 232, 333 
Schumann-Heink, Ernestine, contralto, 147, 
169, 199, 211, 237, 281, 322 
Scolara, baritone, 82 

Scott, Henri, bass-baritone, 232, 241, 246 
Scotti, Antonio, baritone, 170, 180, 181, 

196, 200, 216, 217, 219, 220, 237, 256, 

257, 258, 259, 283, 301, 303, 306, 309, 

330, 347. 349. 350, 351. 364. 366, 373. 

393 

Scovelli, Chevalier, Arturo (Arthur Scovel), 
tenor, 134, 135, 161 
Scdie, Dclle, teacher, 129, 175 
Scguin, Anne (n^e Childc), soprano, 25, 70 
Seguin, Arthur Edward, bass, 25, 70 
Seidl, Anton, conductor, 146, 167, 176, 21 1 
Sembrich, Marcella, soprano, 161, 169, 170, 
171, i8x, 200, 202, 212, 219, 220, 236, 
237. 257, 350, 356 

Scnesino, Francesco (Bernardi), male so- 
prano, 23 

Serafin, Tullio, conductor, 365, 367, 370, 
379 

Seymour, John Lawrence, composer, 371 
Shaw, George Bernard, critic, 209 
Sheehan, Joseph F., tenor, 380 
Sherrington, Mme., soprano, 152 
Sivori, baritone, 125 


Skinner, Otis, actor, 320 
Slezak, Leo, tenor, 135, 293, 303, 349 
Smyth, Dame Ethel, composer, 212, 237 
Soomer, Walter, baritone, 230 
Sparkes, Leonora, soprano, 229 
“Spia, La,” early American opera, 53, 57, 
use of “Hail Columbia” in, 57 
Squires, Henry, tenor, 40 
Stagno, Roberto, tenor, 142 
Stanley, Helen, soprano, 359 
Stender, Frieda, singer, 380 
Stephani, Mme., singer, 40 
Stephens, Percy Rector, teacher, 280 
Sterling, Emily, soprano, 92 
Stern, Leo, cellist, 201 

Stigelli, Giorgio (Georg Stiegele), tenor, 72 
Stockhousen, Julius, teacher, 139, 237, 241 
Stockton, Fanny, contralto, 74 
Stoddard, Alonzo E., baritone, 92, 129, 139 
Stokes, Richard, librettist, 371 
Stoll, Marie, singer, 147 
Stormont, bass, 116 
Story, Julian, painter, 177, 178 
Story, T. Waldo, sculptor, 203 
Stracciari, Riccardo, baritone, 219, 227, 256, 
257 

Strakosch, Carl, manager, 78 
Strakosch, Ferdinand, manager, 80 
Strakosch, Maurice, impresario, 64, 65, 78, 
81 

Strakosch, Max, impresario, 65, 76, 78, 80, 
93, 104, 105, 125, 153 
Strakosch, Phoebe, singer, 380 
Strakosch Italian Opera Company, 88 
Strauss, Richard, composer, 318 
Strong, Susan, soprano, 198, 199 
Stiickgold, Crete, soprano, 222 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, composer, 138 
Sulzer, Henrietta, mezzo-soprano, 74 
Sundelius, Marie, soprano, 309 
Susini, bass, 65, 69, 72, 77 
Swarthout, Gladys, contralto, 308, 310, 383, 
386 

T 

Tagliapetra, Giovanni, bass-barkone, 88, t2p 
Talley, Marion, soprano, 352-354 
Tamagno, Francesco, tenor, 154, 156, 164, 
179, 207, 210, 392 
Tango, Egisto, conductor, 229, 257 
Taylor, Deems, composer, 300, 306, 333, 

367. 369 

Teale, Jeanne, contralto, ti 6 
Telva, Marion, contralto, 305, 310, 366, 369 
Tcrnina, Milka, soprano, 17, x8i, an, a 16, 
2x8, 226 

Tetrazzini, Luisa, soprano, 28a 
Thill, Georges, tenor, 385 
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Thomas, John Charles, baritone, 290, 374- 
377 sings in musical comedy, 375; opera 
debut in Washington, 375; European 
opera debut, 375; Chicago debut, 376; 
debut at the Metropolitan, 377 
Thomas, Theodore, conductor, 91, 92, 120, 
123, 139 

Thompson, Charles H., tenor, 139 
Thompson, Denman, actor, 13 1 
Thompson, Fanchon, mezzo-soprano, 325, 
380 

Thorner, William, teacher, 338 
Thurbcr, Mrs. Jeanette, music patron, 120 
Thursby, Emma, soprano, 250, 252 
Tibbett, Lawrence, baritone, 54, 245, 306, 
333> 361-373; d<Sbut in “Boris Godou- 
noflp,’* 361; childhood in California, 362; 
wartime service in the navy, 363; audi- 
tions at the Metropolitan, 363, 364; tri- 
umph as Ford in “Falstaff,” 364, 365, 
366; in “The King’s Henchman,” 367; 
in ^‘Jonjniy Spick Auf,” 369; in “Peter 
Ibbctson,” 369; in “Simon Boccanegra,” 
370; in “The Emperor Jones,” 370, 371; 
in “Merry Mount,” 371; 383, 384 
Tibcrini, singer, 63 
Tietjens, Thcrese, soprano, 76, 155 
Tokatyan, Armand, tenor, 307 
Torriani, Ottavia, soprano, 82 
Toscanini, Arturo, conductor, 154, 171, 182, 
215, 220, 221, 229, 239, 257, 259, 260, 
280, 285, 293, 296, 324, 342, 348, 349 y 

35i» 352, 358, 369 

Tracey, Minnie, soprano, 2x7, 327, 380 
Trantoul, Antonin, tenor, 385 
Traubman, Sophie, soprano, 146, 194, 21 r 
Trebelli, Zelia, mezzo-soprano, 108, 113, 
X40, 14a, 152 

TremclH, Mmc,, contralto, 77, 116 
Treumann, Carl, singer, 103 

V 

Valda, Giulia, soprano, 326 
Valleria, Alwina (ah Schoening), soprano, 
84, 106, 107, X08, 126, 14X-143; studies 
and d^but abroad, 141; American d^bui, 
*42; married to R. H. P, Hutchinson, 142 
Vanderbilt, W. K*, 195 
van de Veer, Gina, soprano, 335 
Van Dresser, Marcia, soprano, 320 
Van Dyck, Ernest, tenor, 147, 169, 210, aix 
Van Gordon, Cyrena, contralto, 308, 309 
Vanni-Marcoux, baritone, 372, 273, 274, 
3*9 

Vannuccini, Luigi, teacher, 138, 207, 290 
Van Rooy, Anton, baritone, 169, 17 1, 197 
198, 202, 3x8, 2x9, 225, 226, 327, 228 
van Santen, Cornelia, soprano, 92 


Van Studdiford, Grace, soprano, 380 
Van Zandt, Jennie (Vanzini), soprano, 66- 

68, 184, 390 

Van Zandt, Marie, soprano, 17, 66, 67, 68, 
126, 184-187; studies and debut abroad, 
185; vogue at Opera Comique, 186; dem- 
onstration against her in Paris, 186; 189, 
190, 236 

Vanzini, Signora (see Van Zandt, Jennie) 
Velez, Lupe, film actress, 384 
Vetta, Frank, bass, 140 
Viardot-Garcia, Pauline (see Garcia, Paul- 
ine) 

Victoria, Queen, 58, 145, 153, 157, 180, 217 
Vietti, tenor, 38 
Vieulle, M., tenor, 270 
Vigna, Arturo, conductor, 219, 227 
Vignas, Francisco, tenor, 165 
Vilonat, William, teacher, 378 
Villani, Luisa, soprano, 348 
von Hesse- Wartegg, Baron Ernst, husband 
of Minnie Hauk, 114, 117 
Von Mildenburg, Frau, soprano, 319 

W 

Wachtel, Theodor, tenor, 49 
Wagner, Cosima, 146, 166, 167, 176, 243, 
322 

Wagner, Richard, composer, 87, 95, 117 
Wagner, Siegfried, conductor, 180, 320 
Walker, Charlotte, singer, 131 
Walket, Edyth, contralto, later soprano, 170, 
X71, 181, I 95 - 197 » 198, 202, 219, 237, 

302, 349 

Walker, Leslie, singer, 380 

Ward, Genevieve (Gucrrabclla), soprano, 68, 

69, 70, 126 

Weed, Marion, soprano, 197, 198, 219, 
227 

Weingartner, Felix, conductor, 319 
Werrenrath, George, tenor, 88, 246 
Werrenrath, Rcinald, baritone, 246 
Wethcrcll, Eugene, husband of Emma Ab- 
bott, 129 

Wheatley, Julia, contralto, 29, 30-33, 37, 

sB, 42. 394 

Wheatley, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick, actors, 

33 

Wheatley, William, actor, 30 
Wheeler, Lyman, tenor, teacher, 80, 127 
White, Richard Grant, critic, quoted, 38 
Whitehill, Clarence, baritone, 232, 238, 240- 
243, 244> 286, 293» 298, 330, 35 *, 380, 
387 (footnote), 392 

Whiting, Virgmia (Signora Lorini), so- 
prano, 69, 70 

Whitney, Myron, bass, 91, 92, 121, 138, 
*39 
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Wickham, Florence, contralto, 229, 230, 

305 ... 

Wilde, Mathilde, singer, 88 
Winetzkaja, Maria, mezzo-soprano, 380 
Whitherspoon, Herbert, bass, opera man- 
ager, 232, 280, 292-294, 304, 3 i 9 » 

346 

Wood, Joseph, tenor, 16, 25, 34, 35 
Wood, Mary Anne (nee Paton — ^Mrs. Joseph 
Wood), soprano, 16, 25, 34, 35 
Wiillner, Franz, conductor, 154, 224 


Yacco, Sada, Japanese actress, i 83 
Yorke, Josephine, contralto, 125 
Yppolito, Signor, baritone, 74 

Z 

Zagury, Mile. Laura (Harris-Zagury), so- 
prano, 126 

Zeppilli, Alice, soprano, 269, 272 
Ziegler, Edward, opera manager, 294 









